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INTRODUCTION 



Arabic Dialectology is a collection of articles written by leading schol- 
ars and distinguished young researchers. In print, they come together 
to pay homage to Clive Holes on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 
As befits the honouree's contributions and interests, the collection 
covers a wide spectrum of the field of Arabic linguistics and linguis- 
tics in general. 

Clive's earliest research on Arabic, in the late 1970's, was in socio- 
linguistics, specifically in Labovian variationist sociolinguistics, as it 
is nowadays known. At the time, sociolinguistics was certainly thri- 
ving, but sociolinguists were still thin on the ground. In Europe, the 
Labovian approach took a leap forward at the hands of one of the 
contributors in this volume, Peter Trudgill, whose study of his belo- 
ved hometown has made the English city of Norwich itself almost a 
part of sociolinguistics. Not many places earn this privilege, but just 
over a decade after the Norwich Study, and thousands of miles away 
from England, a tiny island in the Arabian Gulf was given equal 
prominence in sociolinguistic research, this time at the hands of 
Clive Holes, then an 'alien' researcher in the State. Clive's research 
on language variation and change in Bahrain is the first work on 
Arabic dialects which is variationist 'to the core', executed with the 
passion of an ethnographer and the knowledge of an insider. His take 
on variation in Arabic has lent a fresh and realistic perspective to the 
subject. As such, his work in the field has not only led but also shaped 
subsequent studies on Arabic dialects. 

In his research, Clive is a true nomad, but unlike the nomad ances- 
tors of the people in whom he is interested, he has ventured into new 
land while the old ground was still abundant. This journey has led 
him to many other areas which he has made fertile: language manuals, 
descriptive grammars, historical linguistics, culture and society and, 
most recently, popular literature and poetry. His work throughout 
has remained grounded in field linguistics, exploratory, locally 
focused and socially sensitive. 

His research on popular literature and Bedouin poetry gives centre 
stage to deserving poets working undercover. In addition to docu- 
menting a wealth of vocabulary and structures, folklore, local values 
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and local traditions, it ingeniously uncovers a 4,000-year old literary 
link going back to Sumerian. Vanquished by the modern Arab 
society, much of this cultural heritage has been unfairly consigned 
to oblivion, while the rest is being continually eroded. 

Outside academia, Clive's work on contemporary Bedouin poetry, 
satirising current international politics has been cited in the media. 
"An Oxford don's research into traditional poetry seems an unlikely 
place for George Galloway 1 to crop up. But he is, professor Clive 
Holes has discovered, the subject of a stirring verse tribute from a 
Bedouin tribesman", writes Maev Kennedy in The Guardian 
(12 February 2008), with a picture of a jubilant Galloway and the 
caption 'Inscribed in the annals of honour his name!' taken from 
Clive's translation of al Hajaya's poem An Ode to George Galloway. 
His analyses of Bedouin poetry uncover a wealth of adversarial sati- 
rists whose poems are a biting satire on society and politics in the 
Arab Middle East; such poems could not have been published in 
Arab countries. To the Arab reader, the poems are enjoyable and 
funny, often painfully so in their original text, but in many parts they 
are incomprehensible without Clive's decoding, as one of the editors, 
a native speaker of Arabic with Bedouin roots, can testify. In one of 
his articles, Clive astutely describes popular poetry as an exercise of 
"free speech in the modern Arab World". 

Keeping to the traditional metre and rhymes, Clive reproduces 
Bedouin poetry with its dry wit transposing its imagery to make it 
accessible to the English-speaking reader. As an example, we cite 
some verses from Yd Kundalizza Rdysl (Hey Condoleezza Rice) 2 . In 
this poem, George W. Bush is the speaker; Clive renders the poem 
in the Texan dialect: 

Mah mood's good, y'all, on mah lips a smile is crackin' 
Ah'm really in high spirits 'cos the bad guys we sent packin'! 
Say, Powell, come here, 'n fetch some liquor in a flagon! 
And Rumsfeld get a flautist (Ah ain't stayin' on the wagon!), 
An' hire a rebec-player — from the Gulf where they like singin', 
Where the desert A-rabs nod an' to mah ev'ry word they're clingin' 



1 George Galloway is the British MP for Bethnal Green and Bow, known particu- 
larly for his opposition of the Iraq war. The poem by al-Hajaya was written following 
Galloway's win in the 2005 elections. 

2 Published (with S. Abu Athera) 'George Bush, Bedouin Poet', 2007. The poem 
was composed in late 2003 by the poet M. F. al-Hajaya when it seemed the Ameri- 
cans had won the Iraq war. 
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Bring some gin with y'all, and some whisky and some beer, 
With good ole Condoleezza: bring 'em all over here! 

As epitomised in Clive's publications, true scientific research reflects 
a mixture of fascination for the subject, an eye for detail and a thirst 
for knowledge. If Arabic culture is a well in a dry land, then the study 
of the Arabic language is the rope and pail to quench one's thirst. 
Not only the thirst to research the Arabic language, but also to dis- 
cover the mechanics of language in general and, perhaps even more 
so, to understand the culture of a people by which one was drawn 
to that well in the first place. 

Clive knows that anyone striving to understand what 'makes the 
Arab mind tick' should first of all be able to communicate with 
Arabs. To achieve this, reading books about Islam and newspaper 
articles on current events in the Arab world is simply not enough. 
One should first and foremost be able to truly communicate with 
people: listen, and then answer... in Arabic, of course! Only this can 
be a sound basis for understanding a culture, which is still viewed 
by many as highly 'exotic'. Indeed, Clive's interests go deeper than 
the study of the Arabic language alone. This language is the key to a 
world of culture, of which its popular manifestations have caught his 
heart as well. 

Discussing linguistics with Clive is always much more than a dry 
exchange of ideas on language. The same lively interaction that cha- 
racterises the language that is discussed, also typifies the nature of 
the exchange of ideas itself. And we remember many a time when 
these exchanges were far from dry! 

The contributions in this book from outside the field of Arabic 
linguistics reflect the growing realisation of the importance to lin- 
guistics of engaging with the insights from Arabic data in linguistics. 
There can be no doubt that this promising endeavour is in large part 
a result of Clive's publications over the past three decades. 

Apart from his own academic achievements, Clive has been uns- 
tinting in his support for others, through his encouragement of 
young researchers to his outspoken advocacy of fairness in access to 
education. 

As editors, we are indeed pleased to have gathered together the 
most distinguished of scholars in this collection to bring a fitting 
tribute to Clive Holes as a highly acclaimed linguist, a distinguished 
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professor and a Fellow of the British Academy. But, most of all we 
were driven by the wish to honour a precious friend. 

The book begins with a poem, composed especially for the occa- 
sion by Clive's friend and associate, the poet Said Abu Athera. We 
apologise for not providing a translation of this poem, but we felt 
that nobody but Clive could do it justice! 



Enam and Rudolf 
Colchester-Amsterdam 
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Jonathan Owens 



1. Introduction 

Historical linguistics seeks not only to render plausible reconstruc- 
tions of earlier stages of a language, but also to localize postulated 
developments within specific times and places. Semitic languages 
offer a rich challenge to historical linguistics in the latter respect 
precisely because a number of its members are attested either over 
long periods of time or over broad geographical areas, or both. 
Applying the comparative method, the basic analytic tool of historical 
linguistics, to them potentially allows a detailed testing of its applica- 
tive generality. One issue is how temporally precise, or determinate, 
solutions suggested by the comparative method are. This question is 
addressed here, using Aramaic as the language of study, and Arabic 
as a language of analogical support. 1 

2. Proto-Semitic *5 in Aramaic 

The issue can be set out on the basis of an article of scholarly rich- 
ness, Driver (1926) approached the question of the chronological 
dating of the Book of Daniel. The Book of Daniel, along with Ezra, 
is of special interest for Aramaicists and Semiticists because about 
half of Daniel of the Hebrew Bible is written in Aramaic and hence 
it is one of the earliest extensive sources about Aramaic. Daniel him- 
self was a Jewish counselor in the Babylonian court of Nebuchadnezzar 
who reigned between 605-562 bce, hence dating the text is of con- 
siderable interest. Driver's conclusion that the text of Daniel was 
written down in its current form around 300 bce against suggestions 



1 As in Holes 1991, the bulk of the Arabic data comes from application of the 
comparative method to contemporary varieties of Arabic. Classical Arabic plays only 
a background role. 
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that the language of Daniel is from the era of the Biblical Daniel, has 
now been generally been accepted (Collins 1993:16). The interest for 
Driver's work here is not the issue of textual dating, but rather the 
type of evidence he adduces to justify it, in particular one issue 
regarding the realization of proto-Semitic *8 in Aramaic as z or d. 2 

The main sources Driver uses, besides the Biblical Aramaic (BA) 
of Daniel and Ezra are the Aramaic papyri from Egypt, dating from 
the early fifth century bce. Collectively these sources are a fairly uni- 
form variety included within what is sometimes termed Official 
Aramaic (Reichsaramaisch). Driver's remarkable attention to detail 
allows one to interpret his data independently of his own conclu- 
sions. His own are as follows. 

According to Driver, Biblical Aramaic and/or the papyri had on 
a variational basis /z/ and /d/ as reflexes of "757, as in (1). 

(1) zna ~ dna "this (masc.)" 
zhab ~ dhab "gold" 

ziy ~ diy "relative clause/possessor marker" 

These two reflexes are also found in the Egyptian papyri. Using care- 
ful quantitative observations, Driver notes that the earlier Ezra con- 
tained more z ~ d variation than did Daniel, with d becoming nearly 
categorical in Daniel. 3 In the papyri there is a similar decrease in 
variation over time in favor of d. Driver further points out that other 
changes in Aramaic tend to correlate with the move from z to d, for 
instance, variation in the reflex of proto-Semitic *6 as q ~ ? in earlier 
Aramaic (arq ~ arf "land") in favor of ? in later, including Daniel 
(1926:113). 

Driver went beyond noting the synchronic alternation in these 
varieties, arguing that there was a linear sequence in Aramaic lan- 
guage history, *d > z > d. He explicitly rejects the idea that the ori- 
ginal split was simultaneous: 

2 Names of letter or graphemes are written in quotation marks, or are repre- 
sented in the original script, their phonological realization in italics. "Historical" in 
this paper usually refers to "attested in a written source in the main script of the 
relevant language". Historical Aramaic thus begins in the tenth century bce, from 
which era the first inscriptions derive (with caveats implicit in n. 5). The history of 
Aramaic, of course, is older than this. 

I would note that the history of proto-Semitic *6 probably runs parallel to *3, 
though this sound requires treatment of its own. 

3 In his 1926 article, Driver simply speaks of the two values, T "z" and T "d", with- 
out specifying a phonetic value for them. That he saw these as phonetically different 
from and reflexes of proto-Semitic *8 is clear throughout his paper, as when he notes 
"... although both T and ~i represent an original dh (i) ..." (1926: 113). 
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He argues against this by noting a chronological transition in the 
papyri where z in the relative marker is first attested in 495 bce, 
d not until 447. By 400 bce d had fully gained the upper hand. Driver 
further dismisses an inscription from the early ninth century bce 
with d as a scribal error. Assyrian scribes mistakenly wrote in 
Akkadian Addi-idri in place of the intended Hadad-Tezer, the name 
of the king of Damascus. It can also be noted in this context that 
eventually, e.g. in Syriac and in Samaritan Aramaic, as well as in 
modern varieties, the d variant did completely supplant z, so the 
endpoint of Driver's sequence is at least correct. 

Against Driver's conclusion on this point, it is in fact easy to moti- 
vate the very interpretation which Driver rejects, namely the simul- 
taneous development of z and d as in (2). Today it is generally 
accepted that speech communities and individuals in them can say 
exactly the "same" conceptual thing in different ways. Holes (1987), 
for instance, notes a series of phonological and morphophonological 
variants among the Arabic-speaking communities of Bahrain, some- 
times one and the same speaker using different variants of the same 
form. Alternations such as darasat ~ dirsat "she studied", ykitbun ~ 
yiktubun "they write" are richly described and explained, both in 
terms of group-based and individual variation. Within Aramaic d ~ 
z variation is attested over a long period of time, beginning with 
Biblical Aramaic and still present in Nabataean in 100 ce (Cantineau 
1930:41). Muraoka and Porten (2003S:4) note that "d" (i) is in fact 
attested around 500 bce in the Egyptian papyri, though confirming 
Driver, note that it increases relative to T over the century. 

The least plausible element of Diver's explanation is its phonetic 
implausibility. The change from z to d is itself unmotivated. It is even 
less so in that in Aramaic d and z have an etymologically independent 
status from *8-derived reflexes of z ~ d. BA dbaq "adhere to" and 



4 For the sake of orientation it is relevant to note that this change represents a 
merger, *z and *d being independent proto-Semitic phonemes: 
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zman "time", for instance, derive from *d and *z. Why all *3-derived 
reflexes of z, and only these, should suddenly merge with d is not 
explained. An extended coexistence of the two variants and an even- 
tual complete merging, as in Syriac, in favor of d is in line with 
standard variational-historical linguistic teaching. 

Driver's linearly- orientated explanation for the development of 
proto-Semitic *3 in Aramaic is thus untenable. 

Driver's interpretation has not stood the test of time, yet there are 
elements of his explanation which need to be given greater attention 
in a broader account of the development of proto-Semitic *S in 
Aramaic. Contemporary Aramaic studies offer another interpretation 
of the grapheme "z" (t) in Old 5 and Official Aramaic. Among 
Aramaicists it is usually assumed that early Aramaic had 9, deriving 
from PS *3, which then developed into d. Segert (1997:117), echoing 
Degen (1969:34) notes that the "letter z was used for both the sibilant 
/z/ and interdental /d7", so that Segert postulates 3 (and 9) in Old 
Aramaic (1997:1 19). 6 Huehnergard (1995:268) suggests that Old 
Aramaic 3 was written with the phonetically- closest letter, namely 
"z". Kaufman (1974:117) sees the change 9 > d as occurring at the 
end of the Old Aramaic period. 

Garr (1985:26) gives a basis for the postulation of proto- Aramaic 
*S even in the absence of graphemic evidence. Both come from devel- 
opments which occurred in Official Aramaic. The reflex d in Official 
Aramaic could only have occurred from 5. This is an implicit rejec- 
tion of Driver's z > d development. In Garr's interpretation, as with 
Huehnergard and Kaufman, Old Aramaic graphemic "z" represented 
derivates of both etymological proto-Semitic *z and etymological 
proto-Semitic *3. These are interpreted as distinctive phonemes, both 
in proto-Semitic, and in the earlier stages of Aramaic. The develop- 
ment is thus: 

(3) PS > OA > Official Aramaic 

*Q > 9 > d 



5 Roughly, Old Aramaic (Frixharamaisch) is the stage before Official Aramaic, 
approximately 1000 bce — 800 or 600 bce (Degen 1965: 1). Terminology and dating 
of Aramaic varieties varies from scholar to scholar and indeed, when "Aramaic" as a 
linguistic entity should be recognized is a matter of debate (see Huehnergard 1995). 
In any case, extensive historical sources are not found before 1000 bce 

6 Segert in an earlier work (1975: 91) considers, but does not adopt, the possibil- 
ity that the split of proto-Semitic *8 took place in the Aramaic pre-historic period. 
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In this view, there was no change *3 > z, only *d > d. This interpreta- 
tion currently appears to be the dominant view among Aramaicists 
(Kaufman, Huehnergard, Muraoka and Porten, Folmer 1995:49). 

Garr does give a second alternative. *3 did split into d and z, but 
at different times and places. The development of d, as in the Egyptian 
papyri and Biblical Aramaic is explicable if *5 had survived into a 
later era, whereas the z of Old Aramaic inscriptions developed earlier. 
This alternative is basically represented in (2) above. 

While Driver's *5 > z > d must be regarded as implausible, so far 
as I know, which alternative, (2) or (3) above, is the better one has 
not been extensively debated. As seen, solution (3) has currency 
today among Aramaicists. Here I would like to take up this question, 
and in so doing resurrect one important assumption in Driver's 
interpretation, namely that proto-Semitic *9 did indeed have a pho- 
netic value of z in early Aramaic. 

There are, in fact, two issues to be dealt with. The first is whether 
(2) or (3) better represents Aramaic language history. This is the basic 
question. The second deals with the era in which d and z arose, if at 
all, from *S. As well as observations from within Aramaic, I will 
underpin my arguments with analogical arguments from Arabic and 
Semitic in general, and from variationist theory. 

2. Did Aramaic *8 > z Occur? 
2.1. Orthography 

As seen in (3), many Aramaicists do not postulate a change *5 > z 
at all. However, a literalist interpretation of Aramaic orthography 
requires this interpretation, since T after all has minimally, by com- 
mon consent the phonetic value of z. I think the literalist interpreta- 
tion is correct. 

To begin with, that d < *Q occurred in Old Aramaic is attested in 
Driver's 'scribal error', described above, and in at least one token in 
an Aramaic text in the 7th/6th century (Segert 1975:92). Equally, T 
occurs in various Aramaic sources all the way into Nabataean times 
(Collins 1993:16, Cantineau 1930:41). A contemporarily-occurring 
d ~ z variation, or from the perspective of the original sources, a T ~ 
1 variation in the same etymological lexical set, is thus attested over 
1,000 years of Aramaic language history. 
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No one to my knowledge has argued that T = 8 obtains throughout 
this period. Instead, later occurrences of T, for instance in Nabataean 
(Cantineau 1930:41, citing an inscription from 290 ce in the Hijaz) 
are held to be fossilized orthographic reflexes. 

The argument for fossilization I believe is introduced as a deus ex 
machina required on independent linguistic grounds, which weaken 
the case for the assumption of original T = 3. The background to this 
is as follows (see Muraoka and Porten:5). Beginning sometime in the 
Official Aramaic period a linguistic change set in which the (non- 
geminate) stops b, g, d, k, p, t spirantized after a vowel, this pronun- 
ciation being represented here with an underscore, b g d k p t, and 
by lack of a dot in the letter in the Aramaic script. While the argu- 
ment is not well-articulated, it is clear that if Vd > Vd occurred by, 
say 400 bce, then a first century bce text with T = 5 (Collins 1993:14) 
cannot be held to represent 9, since by this time 3 is an allophonic 
(post-vocalic) variant of d. If "z" did represent 8, why wouldn't it be 
used as the post-vocalic variant V5? Furthermore, if 3 in the Official 
Aramaic period had two sources, one from original proto-Semitic 
*8, as described above and represented as "z" (T), and one from the 
new post-vocalic spirantization rule and represented as "d" (l), one 
would have a remarkable case of a phonetic merger held apart by 
etymological convention. 

To save the situation, the idea of graphemic fossilization is intro- 
duced. T does not represent 5 in later occurrences, but rather a fos- 
silized variant which originated as a representation of 8, but by later 
times occurs only as a lexicalized convention. 

A graphemic fossilization which extended over at least 600 years 
of language history (say 400 bce-200 ce) is decidedly odd in Semitic 
languages, however. In general in Semitic consonantal scripts indi- 
vidual phonemes are represented by distinctive letters. Where there 
is a many to one mismatch, as in the early Arabic script, it tends to 
be quickly rectified. As soon as Arabic began to be widely used as a 
language of writing, it developed distinguishing points for conso- 
nants, such as "a", originally representing both d and 8 giving rise to 
i and i. This disambiguation took place within the first century of 
Islam, even if full implementation took longer. 

It might of course be argued that a certain degree of diglossia 
allowed such graphemic fossilization to be maintained. This seems 
to me to be the only general condition which could sustain the sug- 
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gestion. The issue of diglossia in Aramaic requires separate consid- 
eration, though from the outset comparisons with Arabic diglossia 
(Huehnergard 1995:275 n. 37) appear to me to be misplaced. Certainly 
it needs to be motivated independently of those linguistic issues 
which diglossia is invoked to explain. Here it can only be noted that 
in general Aramaic is a "reform- orientated" language, with different 
varieties utilizing and developing separate scripts (e.g. eastern vs. 
western), and different varieties indicating local linguistic changes in 
their orthography. The strong influence of Samaritan Hebrew on 
Samaritan Aramaic, for instance, noted extensively by Macuch 
(1982:78-128), is apparent from the available sources. Why only T < 
5 should consistently fossilize is thus unclear. 

Again invoking a parallel from Arabic, in Middle Arabic texts, 
such as Galland's edition of 1001 Nights there is variation between 
5 ~ d, as in ha3i ~ hadi 7 "this (sg. fem.)", which is transparently due 
to actual pronunciation. 8 is the Classical Arabic norm, whereas d 
represents the Syrian dialect which underlay Galland's edition (Mahdi 
1984). No one has suggested that d in a word like hadi represents 
anything other than itself. 

It is also interesting to note, that given the often assumed strong 
Nabataean influence on the creation of the North Arabic script, the 
Arabic script never chose "z" to represent 9. In Nabataean, however, 
given the "z" = 5 interpretation, such a model would have been pres- 
ent (as in Cantineau 1930:41, cited above). 

Taking these observations together, the lack of orthographic "8" 
in Aramaic means simply there is no *8 attested in the language 
(until the b, g, d, k, p, t spirantization). If Old Aramaic did in fact 
have 3 it would at some point have distinguished it orthograph- 
ically. 

2.2. Language Variation and Change 

Given (2), with two values of proto-Semitic *S, d and z, the variation 
described in Official Aramaic by Driver in section 1 above is entirely 
in keeping with what is known about variation in language com- 
munities. In Arabic there have been numerous studies documenting 
the synchronic maintenance of competing variants from a number 



7 For instance, on p. 197 five tokens of d in hadih (spelled hdh). 
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of Arabic-speaking regions. Holes (1987) on Bahraini Arabic cited 
above, describes communal contact which, until very recent times, 
appears to have supported variational stability across very different 
contact varieties over at least 200 years (see also Abdel Jawad 1981, 
Owens 1998, Al-Wer 2003 for further). Evidence from Arabic in 2.4 
below will confirm that multiple reflexes of an originally unitary pho- 
neme can co-exist over very long periods of time. While Driver's 
historical linguistic conclusions are suspect, his careful variationist 
reading of the data, with different graphemic variants representing 
different pronunciations, is entirely plausible. 

2.3. Proto-Semitic 

The change of *5 > z is well attested in Semitic. It is, in fact, the rule. 
All Ethiopic Semitic has it, Akkadian does, and so does Hebrew, the 
closest, well- attested sister of Aramaic. Indeed, given other highly 
characteristic shared retentions or shared innovations with Hebrew 
(*p, *s, *x > h, *y > 1, etc.), it would almost have been perverse for 
Aramaic not to have shared, initially at least, in the 3 > z shift. 
Furthermore, the innovations shared with Hebrew are early ones, 
very likely (in the view taken in this paper) in the pre-historic era 
("historical" in the sense of n. 2). The *3 > z/d change equally fits 
into an early spectrum of change in NW Semitic. 

2.4. Parallels in Arabic 

Arabic is one of the few Semitic languages to have maintained proto- 
Semitic *3 > 3 up to the present day. It has, however, not done so 
uniformly across all varieties. Reflexes of *8 are, broadly, as follows. 

*5 > 9, Eastern Arabia, Yemen and Persian Gulf, Iraq, Eastern Libya, 
occasionally in North Africa (e.g. Tunisia, Mauretania) 
d, Egypt, Sudan, Jedda, Damascus, North Africa 
z, Uzbekistan, Anatolia (Azex, Jastrow 1978:36-7)) 
v, Anatolia (Siirt) 

d (5 > d ?), Western Sudanic Arabic 

The reflex d found in Western Sudanic Arabic perhaps arises via 
an emphatic variant of *3, as occurs in a number of Arabic dialects 
(e.g. Jordanian haSa "this") and by this reckoning could be conjoined 
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with the 8 > d change. Whatever the origin, it will not be considered 
further here. 

On a geographical basis maintenance of the proto form *Q > 5 is 
the most widespread, followed by d, with z and even more so v being 
restricted. The presence of z in Uzbekistan Arabic (Central Asian 
Arabic) is significant on historical grounds, as this variety forms a 
Sprachinsel which was cut off from the rest of the Arabic-speaking 
world by the end of the eighth century. The existence of the same 
reflex in Anatolia suggests an early common origin. Assuming this 
early origin, along with its continued existence today, this reflex has 
existed for some 1,200 years (at a minimum), co-terminously with 
3. Note that this time span is approximately the same as the proposed 
co-existence of the d ~ z reflexes of *S in the Aramaic up to Nabataean 
times. 

The development of present-day distributions can be modeled 
using the wave representation of language change (e.g. Bailey 1973). 
In Diagram 1, the numbers in the top row represent historical lin- 
guistic stages, the rows representing dialectal variants. Roughly 
speaking, the present-day situation is as in step 3. Steps 4 and 5 are 
future hypothetical developments, as will be discussed presently. 8 

Diagram 1. "8" in Arabic, past, present and hypothetical future 

1 2 3 4 5 

8 8 8 8 d 

8 8 8 d d 

8 8 d d d 

8 d d d d 

8 v v v v 

8 z z z z 



At some point, some 9 speakers innovated to v, z, and d. 9 I assume 
that the changes to v and z were roughly at the same time, as they 



8 Note that there is no need here to cite Classical Arabic 3 as justification of an 
original proto-Arabic *S. This follows, I believe by inspection, from the reflexes of 
the forms in present-day Arabic (roughly, stage 4). Of course, it is relevant that Clas- 
sical Arabic (d) does not contradict this reconstruction. 

9 Or, Arabic acquired speakers who substituted for *3. 

It cannot be ruled out that the merger of ""8 with d in some dialects of Arabic 
wasn't due in part to sub- or adstratal influence from Aramaic. Given the "natural- 
ness" of the change, however, proving this is probably impossible, and in any case 
does not affect the theoretical point being made. 
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are attested only in contiguous areas. I also assume that at least the 
change to z occurred early (by 800 ce), to account for the Uzbekistan- 
Anatolia isogloss. 

As noted, Step 3 is roughly where the distributions of the forms 
are today in geographical terms, though if one were representing the 
distributions to scale, the z and v reflexes would be quite small. There 
is no certainty that after Step 3, Step 4 will ensue. It is true that local 
changes of 8 > d are attested, for instance in the Arabic of Amman 
and in Bethlehem Arabic (Al-Wer p.c. 2007, 10 Amara 2005), though 
it remains to be seen whether this change will spread throughout the 
region. 

Nonetheless, steps 4 and 5 are added in order to make the analogy 
to Aramaic concrete. Hypothetically, step 4 could occur, and as noted 
in the previous paragraph, if 8 does change, it changes to d in the 
contemporary Arabic world. Step 5 would be the final change of 3 
to d and at this stage no more S reflexes would remain. The analogy 
to Aramaic is clear, and indeed, the fact that a nearly identical change 
did go to completion in Aramaic lends speculative concreteness to 
our stages 4 and 5. Step 1 represents a proto-Semitic origin, and from 
step 2 innovations begin, with *3 merging in some variants or dia- 
lects of the language. Our hypothetical Step 5 represents either (2) 
or (3) above, the endpoint of a merger that has finally moved across 
the entire language community. 

Returning now to the major problem, whether (2) or (3) best rep- 
resents the linguistic history of *3, on the basis of our analogical 
reasoning, between (2) and (3), the relevant analogy with Arabic is 
(2). In Arabic *S has ultimately split into d, z and v. This produces 
a nearly perfect parallel with (2), the only difference being that no v 
variant is attested in Aramaic. This interpretation-by-analogy 



10 Al-Wer (p.c.) notes that Amman Arabic is decisively influenced by migration 
from West Bank Palestinians and from rural Jordanian speakers. Urban Palestinian 
dialects have d as a reflex of * 3, but Jordanians generally have 3. Currently in Amman 
developments are moving in the direction of the stop variant d, aligning Amman 
with Damascus and Beirut. Nonetheless, Al-Wer (p.c.) notes "... that evidence of the 
pre-merger state will be present for a very long time since the split state of affairs 
continues to be the majority form in the country as a whole (although crucially not 
so in the large urban centres); relic forms, not from the Standard, will always be 
found in Amman in the future". 

The parallel with the current data is clear: alternative variants of the same proto- 
form can subsist side by side over long periods of time. 
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combines Driver's variationist z ~ d stage, with contemporary 
Aramaicists' derivation of all reflexes from 3. 

Our hypothetical example from Diagram 1 further allows us to 
clarify and criticize the reasoning behind the alleged development in 
(3) above. 

i. Let us assume a situation where stage 5 is now the contemporary 
stage and in this stage there is a one-to-one graphemic-phonemic 
mapping, hence "d" = d, "v" = v and "z" = z. 

ii. Further, assume that stage 5 reflexes lead to a reconstruction of 
*3, from which all varieties attested in stage 5 derive. 

iii. Further assume that the only older surviving sources are those 
of a form of Middle Arabic where etymological *8 is written only 
as d (e.g. only haadih, as in n. 7). 

Given the hypothetical contemporary (stage 5) reflexes d, v, z, one 
might be led to assume that our Middle Arabic "d" was used to rep- 
resent both etymological d , and the reconstructed ancestor *3 of d 
~ v ~ z, i.e. one would claim that the scribes used "d" for both d and 
9. But in our controlled thought train, we know that this conclusion 
would be erroneous. The surviving token of d in fact represented 
only Middle Arabic "d" = d. 

My claim for understanding Old Aramaic "z" is similar. Aramaicists 
have simply worked in the opposite direction from the reasoning 
given in the previous paragraph (see Owens 2006:21 for similar cases 
among Arabicists). Given the existence of proto-Semitic *5, they 
conjecture that "z" represented the "earlier" proto-form 3. However, 
there is no guarantee that this inference is any more correct than the 
patently incorrect inference outlined in the previous paragraph that 
Middle Arabic d represented more than one value. Instead, it is 
equally likely that "z" represented something else; for instance, itself, 
z. 

There is a further lesson for the interpretation of the Aramaic 
developments that can be derived from our extended analogy with 
Arabic. Assuming stage 5 is reached, *3 is available only via recon- 
struction since it is not attested in the contemporary community. 
Changing assumption iii. above for the sake of illustration, assume 
that by stage 5 no direct evidence for 3 survived in our records of 
Arabic, either in written attestations or in the dialectal and sociolin- 
guistic studies which attest to its presence today. In this situation, 
nothing comparable to Middle Arabic is available. It would be impos- 
sible to prove the step-by-step development of the loss of 3 as 
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represented in Diagram 1. A development such as the following is 
only a logical possibility. Diagram 2 essentially is (2) above, with an 
added stage 2 in between. This represents Garr's second suggestion, 
that 9 > z/d at different times. 

Diagram 2. Possible development of d and z in Aramaic 

1 2 3 

8 9 d 

3 z z 

Diagram 2 could be inferred out of general theoretical assumptions 
certainly, and by our analogy with incontrovertible facts of Arabic, 
represented in Diagram 1. However, Garr's second suggestion, that 
*3 existed as a dialectal variant, along with z (< *3) is not supported 
by any direct evidence in the historical record. 

Diagram 2 is situated in comparative linguistic time, not in chro- 
nological time. Where should Diagram 2 (or the split represented in 
(2) above) be situated historically? Given the lack of any direct evi- 
dence for 5 within the historical Aramaic era (beginning the tenth 
century bce), it can be concluded that Aramaic entered the historical 
era in stage 3 (Diagram 2), which is equally the endpoint of the split 
represented in (2) above. 

In the final analysis, the indeterminacy of the comparative method 
can be constrained by our considerations here, but the constraints 
are rather lax. If stage 2 in Diagram 2 occurred, it is inferred only 
indirectly. When stage 3 occurred is uncertain. At a certain point, 
all historical linguistic conclusions become inferential. I believe that 
the best interpretation of the data is the representation in (2), that 
*Q split into z and d in a pre-historical period. Variational theory 
easily supports the maintenance of z ~ d reflexes over long periods 
of time thereafter, and the split itself is sanctioned by a sober and 
straightforward reading of Aramaic orthography, as well as by appli- 
cation of the comparative method. Furthermore, analogies with a 
nearly identical development in Arabic, along with an extended but 
plausible hypothetical scenario for a future development of Arabic 
helps us to better conceptualize the competing interpretations, and 
all in all lend credence to the interpretation proposed here. 
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FROM q 3 lm TO gdht DIACHRONIC NOTES ON LINGUISTIC 
ADAPTATION IN MUSLIM BAGHDAD ARABIC 



Heikki Palva 



1. Introduction 

Since Haim Blanc's Communal Dialects in Baghdad (1964), it is a 
well-known fact that the dialects spoken in Baghdad can be divided 
into three communal groups, corresponding to the speakers' religious 
affiliation. The dialect of the Muslims (MB) belongs to the so-called 
gdht group of Mesopotamian Arabic, whereas the dialects of the Jews 1 
(JB) and the Christians (CB) belong to the qdltu group. Historically, 
JB and CB are regarded as direct descendants of medieval Iraqi 
Arabic, whereas the present-day MB with its numerous Bedouin-type 
traits clearly diverges from it. 

As a gaht dialect MB is often classified as a dialect of Bedouin type, 
or being of Bedouin provenance. 2 These are of course rather impres- 
sionistic notions based on a number of linguistic variables the relative 
typological significance of which depends on the adopted stand- 
point. 3 Thus, in comparison with qdltu dialects, most differences dis- 
played by MB are undeniably of Bedouin type, but if MB is compared 



1 The Jewish community in Baghdad was relatively big: most Jews left Iraq in 
1950-51 and are now settled in Israel. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the 
Jews and Christians lived in their ancient quarters north and west of Suq al-Ghazl 
respectively, while the population of al-Karkh was mainly Muslim Arabs (Duri 
1960:907). In 1884 there were 30,000 Jews in Baghdad, by the beginning of the 20th 
century 50,000, and ca. 100,000 Jews after World War Two. http://www.bh.org.il/ 
Communities/Archive/Baghdad.asp 15.11.2007. 

2 "Bedouin-type dialects, such as are spoken in southern Iraq including Bagh- 
dad..." Holes 1995:57; "gdht Arabic is of Bedouin provenance, unlike Christian 
Baghdadi..." Abu-Haidar 2006a:222. 

3 The relevance of all linguistic classifications depends on the aim as well as the 
criteria applied. If the interest is purely synchronic, the classifications can be made 
on the basis of an adequate selection of synchronically well-documented linguistic 
variables for each dialect or group of dialects, without consideration of diachronic 
and extralinguistic criteria. If the interest is focused on cultural and historical points 
of view, diachronic and comparative data play a crucial role (Palva 2006:604). 
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with Bedouin dialects of c Anazi or Sammari, or even of the sdwiya 
type, its sedentary profile would become apparent (cf. Palva 1994: 
460-465; id. 1997 passim). 

The aim of this paper is, however, not to try to establish appro- 
priate criteria for an adequate classification of MB. Here the approach 
is diachronic. It is my aim to examine the historical interaction of 
qaltu and gatet dialects that has resulted in the present-day Muslim 
dialect of Baghdad. As the material I use a number of typologically 
prominent linguistic features in MB representing, on the one hand, 
the urban dialect type related to JB and CB, and on the other, the 
rural type related to Bedouin dialects spoken in southern Iraq and its 
neighbourhood. In a short paper the number of variables treated is 
necessarily restricted, and their relative weight in the argumentation 
may be questioned. 

Because MB has not been documented before the twentieth cen- 
tury, its historical development can only be traced by using the pre- 
sent dialect as the starting-point and by considering its structure in 
the light of common rules of linguistic change, particularly in contact 
between dialects of Arabic. Although changes that have taken place 
hundreds of years ago have probably followed the same common 
rules as today, the diachronic conclusions drawn depend on many 
uncertain presumptions concerning matters such as communication 
patterns between different social and religious groups or language 
attitudes among them in different historical contexts, not to speak 
about varying fashionable or stigmatized linguistic features among 
different social groups. Yet, recent and ongoing developments in dif- 
ferent dialects certainly are serviceable points of comparison. As to 
individual linguistic features, relatively reliable diachronic conclu- 
sions can also be drawn on the basis of past developments documen- 
ted in other dialects. 

2. qaitu-TYPE Features in the Muslim dialect of Baghdad 

2.1. Use of the Reflex q of*q in a Number of Items, Instead of the 

Main Reflex g 

2.1.1. These include numerous lexical borrowings from Standard 
Arabic, e.g., qallad 'to copy, imitate', qarrar 'to decide on', taqqaf 'to 
impart education', raqab 'to watch, observe', tabbaq 'to apply', qtirah 
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'to suggest, recommend', qdran 'to compare', qayyam 'to estimate, 
assess', niqad 'to review', witaq 'to trust', niqad 'to cancel, abolish', 
waqqa' 'to sign'. This group consists mostly of items connected to 
different institutions of modern society, and the q reflex is adopted 
as part of the lexical item. 

2.1.2. On the other hand, there is another group of words which 
display the q reflex but which belong to the everyday vernacular 
vocabulary and obviously cannot be regarded as borrowings from 
Standard Arabic. These 'core items' include, e.g., the following: qubad 
'to receive', 'to collect', qubal/qibal 'to agree', 'to accept', qarrdb 'to 
cause to come near', 'to get close', qira 'to read', 'to recite', qisam, 
qassam 'to divide', qisad 'to intend', qattar 'to drop', qifaz 'to jump', 
qufas 'to catch', qufal 'to lock', qilla 'shortage', qalil 'few', quwa 'to be 
or to become strong', quwwa 'strength', qawi 'strong', qd c 'bottom', 
baqar 'cow', 'cattle', buqa 'to stay', 'to remain', siqat 'to fall', 'to top- 
ple', saqqat 'to cause to fall', c iqab 'to follow', 'to succeed', xilaq 'to 
create', xdzaq 'to stick', 'to cheat', 'to take in', sibaq 'to be, come, or 
happen before or ahead of, 'to precede', and tariq 'way'. The most 
plausible explanation to the use of the q reflex in this group of items 
is that they are inherited MB qdltu words adopted with the q reflex 
by rural immigrants at a stage when the urban MB qaltu for them 
was the prestige dialect, that is, before the bedouinization process 
started. 

2.1.3. In some other high-frequency items which at first sight would 
seem to belong to the core item category, the background of the q 
reflex is different. Thus, e.g., the MB items sdq 'to drive' and sdyiq 
'driver' are obvious Standard Arabic forms, whereas the genuine dia- 
lectal sag is used in the meaning 'to drive, herd (animals)'. Another 
q — g pair of the same type is lihaq 'to attach, append', cf. tihag 'to 
follow, trail after'. There are several other q — g pairs with different 
or overlapping semantic fields, while some are free variants, e.g., 
qarrdb 'to cause to come near' and garrab 'to bring close', 'to get 
close'; farraq 'to divide' and farrag 'to distribute, dispense'; qisam and 
gisam 'to divide, split'; xuluq 'character' and xulug 'temper'; siqa and 
siga 'to water, provide water for'; sidaq and sidag 'to be truthful, tell 
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the truth'. 4 In such cases the lexical distribution of the variants is 
moving towards stylistic variation (see 3.1. below). 

2.1.4. In present-day MB, forms with q are as a rule younger than 
those with g, with the exception of a number of items exemplified in 
section 2.1.2. above. A further group, related to both 2.1.2. and 2.1.3., 
consists of technical terms associated with the urban culture of the 
past. Abu-Haidar illustrates the case with a few striking examples. 
One of them concerns the term saqqa 'water-carrier', which used to 
be part of MB vocabulary when water-carriers were a common sight 
in inner Baghdad, but which is unknown to the younger generation: 
"An elderly woman, when asked what a water-carrier did, replied: 
is-saqqa can yisgina mayy 'the water-carrier used to give us water to 
drink', using the /q/, /g/ morphophonemic alternation. Compare 
also: nigalit il-manqala 'I carried the brazier', and gi'ad <al-maq c ad 'he 
sat on the seat', &c". (Abu-Haidar 1987:47, n. 14.) Here saqqa, man- 
qala and maq'ad are old, well-established technical terms for instru- 
ments used in urban environments, adopted by rural immigrants in 
their qaitu-type form. 

2.2. Use of the Verb Modifier da- the Most Common Function of 
Which is Present Continuous or Habitual Action 

Examples: dayiktib 'he is writing', sdatsawwi? 'what are you doing?' 
(Blanc 1964:115-116; Malaika 1963:80; Abu-Haidar 2006a:229). 5 The 
use of verb modifiers to mark different tense and aspect categories 
is a prominent sedentary feature very well developed in all qdltu dia- 
lects (see Jastrow 1978:299-311), whereas in rural gdht dialects these 
categories as a rule are unmarked. The same verb modifier is used in 
JB and CB as well, but, significantly, in these dialects it occurs only 
with the 1st p. sing, and plur. of the imperfect and has optative 



4 Abu-Haidar 1987:46 gives a list of 15 items in which the g > q shift involves 
semantic change from concrete to more abstract, 'sophisticated' meanings, e.g., hagg 
'bride-price', haqq 'right, truth'. She also gives 5 examples of older, well-established 
forms with q co-occurring with corresponding forms with g, e.g., warga 'leaf, warqa 
'piece of paper'; gubba 'room', qubba 'dome'. A third list consists of 6 q — g pairs in 
which the items with the q reflex are technical terms associated with medicine or 
science, e.g.,fatig 'rip, tear', /atiq 'hernia'. 

5 It may also function as an optative marker as in JB and CB, but, in contradistinc- 
tion to these, also be preceded by xal- when the form is an unambiguous optative, 
e.g.,xaldangul 'let's say' (Blanc 1964:116). 
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function (Blanc 1964:116; Mansour 2006:239), while the present and 
non-contingency markers in them are JB qad-/qa- and CB qa- (Blanc 
1964:115; Abu-Haidar 1991:88; Mansour 2006:239). Apart from MB 
there are no Muslim dialects in the Mesopotamian dialect area which 
use the present marker da-; consequently, the feature has to be 
regarded as an inherited MB qdltu trait. 

2.3. Use of Futurity Markers lah and rah 

E.g., ma-rahyigi 'he's not going to come' (Blanc 1964:117-118; Erwin 
1963:138-139); according to Malaika (1963:82), lah is the more com- 
monly used variant. In JB and CB the marker is gah (Abu-Haidar 
1991:88-89; Blanc 1964:117 CB gah), which implies that, apart from 
the difference as to the "non-Muslim" reflex of OA r, the markers are 
identical. This is strong evidence of the common qdltu background of 
the feature. As a salient sedentary feature it could also be explained as 
a result of the natural drift towards a relative tense system, but in that 
case it would be an unlikely coincidence that the form of the marker 
in MB would have become practically identical with those in JB and 
CB. Generally speaking, the use of futurity markers derived from 
*rayih is an old urban feature in the Mashriq, as suggested by its 
occurrence also in Egypt (ha-, ha-, Behnstedt & Woidich 1985: 
224-225), Damascus (lah(a) and rah(a), more rarely ha-, Grotzfeld 
1965:87), Beirut (rah-, Behnstedt 1997, Map 162), and parts of Leba- 
non (ha-, ibid.). 6 

2.4. Use of the Proclitic d(a)- to Add to the Imperative a Note of 
Impatience or to Intensify the Sense of the Imperative 

Examples: duklu 'eat (pi.)', ditkassah 'clear off!' This feature is of com- 
mon occurrence in MB, JB and CB (Blanc 1964:117; Malaika 1963:84; 
Erwin 1963:140). In addition to JB and CB, the imperative modifier 
d(a)- has not been attested in qdltu dialects; to my knowledge, the 
only exception is the Mardin group (de or prefixed da-, Mardin town 



6 The use of futurity markers in sedentary dialects of the area probably dates from 
medieval times already, as is suggested by the fact that dialects which make use of 
markers going back to the conjunction hatta, used in Anatolian qdltu dialects (ta-, ta-, 
Jastrow 1978:301-302) and the dialects spoken in the surroundings of Aleppo (ta-, 
Behnstedt 1997, Map 162), share this trait with Cypriot Arabic (tta-, ta-, Borg 
1985:101-102). The markers < * hatta seem to have been an early northern Syrian- 
Mesopotamian feature. 
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also di, used like an interjection before the imperative, Jastrow 
1978:311-312). This indicates that it is, or has been, a more or less 
restricted local feature. Since the form and function in JB and CB are 
identical with MB, the possibility that it in MB is a feature borrowed 
from JB or CB cannot be definitely excluded. However, as dialect 
shifts as a rule tend to move in the direction of the prestigious variant, 
this development is unlikely. Therefore the plausible conclusion is 
that in MB this is a trait inherited from medieval MB qdltu. 

2.5. Marking the Definite Direct Object of a Verb with an 
Anticipatory Pronominal Suffix + a Proclitic 1- 

Examples: bd c a lil-bet 'he sold the house', ma-ahibba l-hdda 'I don't 
like him' (Feghali 1928:362-363; Blanc 1964:128; Malaika 1963:63; 
Erwin 1963:332; Abu-Haidar 2006a:230-231). Significantly, this con- 
struction appears in JB and CB as well. It is also worth noticing that 
MB makes more often use of the unmarked construction while in CB 
the marked construction occurs more commonly (Abu-Haidar 1991: 
116); most frequent it is in JB, according to Blanc, actually the normal 
one (Blanc's emphasis, 1964:129). In sedentary Arabic dialects spoken 
in the Mashriq this syntactic feature is an obvious Aramaic substrate 
device (e.g., Feghali 1928:362-363). In view of the language situation 
in the Syrian-Mesopotamian area during the last pre-Islamic and the 
first Islamic centuries it is not unexpected that this feature also occurs 
in Maltese and Cypriot Arabic, spoken by Christians, as well as in the 
insular Arabic dialects in Central Asia, spoken by Muslims (Borg 
1981:35-62; Borg 1985:138; Blanc 1964:130; Blau 1961:215; Fischer 
1961:262-263). As an Aramaic substrate device its more frequent 
occurrence in JB and CB is rather natural, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it would have been adopted by MB speakers from the 
non-prestigious JB or CB. Therefore, in MB it must be regarded as a 
trait inherited from the medieval MB of the qaZtu type. 

2.6. Use of a Prefixed Indetermination Marker, a Variant of Which 
in MB, JB and CB is fad(d) 

Examples: hayy cdnat fadd fikra mumtdza 'that was an excellent idea' 
(Erwin 1963:355); walad zen I fadwdlad zen 'a good boy'; cf. 'some', 
'one': fadyom 'one day', falsi 'something' (Blanc 1964:118, 126; 
Malaika 1963:69; Erwin 1963:355-358). 
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All three dialects have also an uncontracted variant of fard: MB 
farad, JB fagad, CB fagdd. The development of a new indetermination 
marker is a sedentary feature found in the Mesopotamian dialect area 
as well as in a number of North African dialects (*wdhid plus article). 
Apart from the dialects spoken in Baghdad, it is attested in the qaltu 
dialects of c Ana (fadd, farad) and Mosul (fadd, fagad), and signifi- 
cantly, insular Arabic dialects in Central Asia (fat), a fact that is evi- 
dence of its early, Abbasid times emergence (Blanc 1964:119). It 
might be worth noticing that a marker of the same type is used in the 
surrounding languages: Turk, bir, Pers. ye(k), Northeastern Neo-Ara- 
maic xa (Blanc 1964:1 19; Edzard 2006:189.) 

2.7. Absence of Separate Feminine Plural Forms in Personal 
Pronouns and Finite Verbs 

This is a feature shared by most present-day sedentary dialects of 
Arabic, whereas in Bedouin dialects to the east of Egypt and in rural 
dialects spoken in southern Mesopotamia and the Gulf coast, the 
feminine plural forms are retained (Ingham 1982:38). In MB, the 
reduction of morphological categories in personal pronouns and 
finite verbs is probably an inherited qdltu trait, although the natural 
drift combined with dialect contact would probably have led to the 
same development, as it has actually done as part of sedentarization 
process, e.g., in urban centres such as Basra, Zubair and Kuwait (ibid.; 
Palva 2006:611). 

2.8. Absence of Form IV as a Productive Morphological Category 

According to Blanc, traces of Form IV verbs can be recognized only 
by the perfect and the participle, such as the MB dntet 'I gave', mdnti 
'having given'. In addition, there are some fossilized items, e.g., agbal 
'he came forward' and awda c 'he took leave of (Blanc 1964:111). The 
qaZru-type vernacular dialect(s) spoken in Baghdad in Abbasid times 
may actually have lacked Form IV, as suggested by its absence in JB 
and CB (see Mansour 2006:238; Abu-Haidar 1991:50-51). Therefore 
it is worth noticing that also the sedentary Bahama dialect does not 
use Form IV except in fixed expressions; otherwise it is replaced by 
Forms I and (mainly) II (Holes 2006:252). According to Johnstone, 
Form IV is used in Bedouin-type dialects spoken in Kuwait and 
Qatar, how productively, is however not mentioned (Johnstone 1967: 
73, 111). 
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2.9. Absence of Salient Bedouin-type Syllable Structures 

The typologically most conspicuous Bedouin-type syllable structures 
are "the gahawa syndrome", e.g., gahwa — > gahawa, yaxbut — > 
yaxabut and the Najdi resyllabification rule, e.g., gahawa — > ghawa, 
yaxabut — > yxabut, katabat — > ktibat, zalama — > zlima (De Jong 
2007:151-153), which are absent from MB. This is an obvious major 
case of phonetic adaptation by immigrant Bedouin speakers, the ex- 
Bedouin rural population in southern Iraq included (Blanc 1964:166; 
Johnstone 1967:6-7)7 

3. gabt-TYPE Features in the Muslim Dialect of Baghdad 

3.1. Use of the Voiced g Reflex of OA q 

In a classification based on linguistic contrasts, the voiced reflex of 
OA q is the most exclusive Bedouin feature. The Bedouin character 
of MB is, however, compromised by the fact that in a number of 
items the reflex is q, and on the other hand, that the g reflex is used 
without its phonetically-conditioned affricated allophone g, which is 
part of the phonetic system of the neighbouring Bedouin dialects as 
well as, e.g., of the dialect spoken in Basra and Kuwait until the mid- 
twentieth century (Johnstone 1967:5, 29-32). However, in a few items 
the affrication has been retained and adopted as an established form 
used in Baghdad regardless of religious affiliation, e.g., Bab es-sargi 
'the East Gate (quarter)', (hawa) sargi 'east wind', but: sarqi 'eastern' 
(Blanc 1964:27). The form sargi may well be explained as an adopted 
Bedouin term which, used with the definite article, is the name of a 
special kind of wind, but the historical context in which the name of 
a city quarter has been established in its Bedouin form is not known. 

A comparison with urban dialects that display certain Bedouin fea- 
tures suggests that the first step in the bedouinization process proba- 
bly is adopting separate lexical items associated with the rural sphere. 
This stage obtains in urban Maghribi Arabic, which usually displays g 
in rural-based items such as bagra 'cow', girbe 'waterskin', gitun 'tent' 
and gnin 'rabbit' (Marcais 1902:17; Heath 1989:6; Boucherit 2002: 



7 Forms such as laham 'meat', sahar 'month', bahar 'sea', bagal 'mule' do not 
belong to the gahawa syndrome cases, but the latter a-vowel is an anaptyxis (Blanc 
1964:55). 
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40-41). The second stage is reported by Talmoudi from Susa (Sousse): 
In the old genuine dialect of the town, the q and g reflexes of *q are in 
lexical distribution, whereas "in the koineized 'Susi' of the suburbs 
and of the younger generation the pattern is changed: [g] is rather a 
stylistic variant of [q] and can replace it anywhere, whereas the /g/ in 
early loans cannot be replaced by /q/". (Talmoudi 1980:22-23.) The 
adoption of the g reflex does not necessarily imply that the rural dia- 
lects are in the majority or are felt as prestigious, but this particular 
feature may be perceived of as carrying positive connotations such as 
"toughness, manhood and masculinity" in Amman (Abdel-Jawad 
1981:176; Palva 1994:466). In Tunisia, the rural g reflex has infiltrated 
from the suburbs of Susa to the Medina, where youngsters use it in 
order to appear as tough (Talmoudi 1980:22). 

A parallel development has been attested in the Euphrates group 
of Mesopotamian qdltu dialects. Thus, c Ana and Hit have grayyeb 
'near', Der ez-Zor bgara 'cow' and ndga 'she-camel', which all are 
Bedouin loanwords. On the other hand, both dialects have items like 
gahwa 'coffee', bagra 'cow' ('Ana and Hit, Blanc 1964:27) and galib 
'heart', ga c 'ground', bag, ybug 'to steal' (Der ez-Zor) in which g has 
been substituted for the older qsltu -type q (Jastrow 1978:42). In the 
Euphrates group dialects this development may have been going on 
for several generations, as is indicated by the fact that forms such as 
gdr 'to be able', gt c 'to break up', q/gwl 'to say', bagra 'cow', rigba 
'neck', and grib 'close' were attested among the Karaite Jews at Hit by 
Khan, whose fieldwork among them was undertaken in Beersheva 
forty years after they left Iraq (Khan 1997:56). In all probability, these 
first signs of incipient bedouinization reached the Muslim population 
of the town well before the local Jews. 

3.2. OA k > k/c With a Mainly Phonetically- conditioned 
Distribution 

In the dialects of Arabic, the affrication of k is not only a Bedouin 
trait but also well known from some rural sedentary dialects spoken, 
e.g., in Bahrain, Soukhne and Central Palestinian villages. These dif- 
fer, however, from Bedouin dialects in that the affrication in them is 
not phonetically conditioned, but probably attributable to a push 
chain development due to the fronting of *q (*q > k; *k > c) (Behn- 
stedt 1994:7-11; Holes 2006:242; Palva 1995:181-187). In Jordan as 
well as in the West Bank, the large-scale migration and the rapid 
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urbanization process along with the resulting dialect levelling have 
led to a substantial regression in the use of the fc- affrication, which in 
urban environments is not only a non-prestigious feature, but is even 
suppressed as a stigma (Abdel-Jawad 1981:176-177; 301-302). Con- 
trariwise, in MB similar development has not taken place. Before the 
gaZat vs. qaltu split in Baghdad, the non-affricated variant k was used 
indiscriminately by Muslims, Jews and Christians. The adoption of 
the k/c variation by Muslim speakers rendered it a sociolinguistic 
marker which differentiated the prestigious MB from the non-presti- 
gious JB and CB minority dialects. The function of the reflexes of *q 
and *k as social group markers thus seems to have led to an asym- 
metry between the phonemically and phonetically parallel cases in 
the phonemic system of MB. 8 However, this explanation is rendered 
uncertain when compared with the situation prevailing in Der ez-Zor, 
where differences between religious groups are not involved. There 
the lexically restricted transition of q to g is phonetically unconditio- 
ned, and g is not affricated, whereas the affrication of k in a number 
of items is always phonetically conditioned (Jastrow 1978:42-43; this 
applies to c Ana as well, Blanc 1964:26-27). 

3.3. Use of C-sc and V-c as the Suffixed Personal Pronoun for the 
2nd p. sing. fern. Instead of the qaltu-Type Forms -ki (CB) and 
C-ak, V-ki (JB) 

The development is illustrated by the examples abuc, betdc MB, abuki, 
betdk JB, and abuki, betki CB (Blanc 1964:65; Abu-Haidar 1991:81; 
Abu-Haidar 2006a:226; Mansour 2006:236). As far as the affrication 
of k remains phonetically conditioned, the contrast betdk vs. betdc is 
purely phonetic, whereas the contrast abuki JB, CB vs. abuc MB pro- 
ves that the change from qdltu to gstet in this case implied one further 
step, namely adoption of the phonetically unconditioned use of -c as 
a feminine morpheme. 9 The medieval qaZru-type MB may, of course, 



8 Abdel-Jawad explains the similar asymmetry prevailing in Amman by the spea- 
kers' mixed backgrounds (1981:163-165). 

9 Cf. the development in Amman, where the unconditioned c of the Central Pale- 
stinian rural dialects is a very stigmatized variant and where the affrication of *k is 
generally avoided. Most resistant to de-affrication is the suffixed personal pronoun 
for the 2nd p. sing. fem. (Abdel-Jawad 1981:279, 282). This feature is naturally con- 
nected with the established morphological use of the contrast -fc (masc.) vs. -c (fem.), 
which implies that the reflexes of *k in this case are phonetically unconditioned. 
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have had the same uniform -ki form as JB and CB, but the change to 
the galat forms was not purely phonetic in that case either. 

3.4. Application of the Low Vowel Raising Rule 

When OA /a/ in a stressed open syllable is followed by /a/ in the next 
syllable, it is as a rule — with many exceptions — raised to HI, which is 
realized as a or u, depending on the consonant environment, e.g., 
samac" fish', sama 'sky', gabal 'mountain'; busal 'onions', gumar 'moon', 
kubar 'to grow up' (Blanc 1964:40). Because this rule is operative in 
verbs as well, the sedentary-type perfect base patterns CaCaC and 
CiCiC in Form I of the triradical strong verb have been transformed 
into CiCaC, with a phonetically-conditioned allomorph CuCaC: kitab 
'to write', gita c 'to cut', buram 'to twist'; sarab 'to drink', nazal 'to des- 
cend', wuga c 'to fall'. Interestingly, this systematic Bedouin-type pho- 
netic change did not affect the rather unsystematically distributed q 
reflex of *q (2.1.2. above), which seems to indicate that the q reflex in 
this group of items was well established before the low vowel raising 
rule became operative. 

3.5. Use of/-t/ as the 1st p. sing. Morpheme in the Perfect, Instead 

of l-Xu] Typical of the qsltu Dialects 

This change implied also neutralization of the former morphological 
contrast 1st p. sing. vs. 2nd p. sing. masc. in the inflection of the per- 
fect. Concomitantly, the rural and Bedouin /-tu/ morpheme of the 
2nd p. plur. used in the adjacent areas replaced the qaitu-type mor- 
pheme */-tum/. 

3.6. Use o/ani as the 1st p. sing., ahna as the 1st p. plur. and sntu 
as the 2nd p. plur. Independent Personal Pronoun Instead of the 

qaltu-Type Forms ana, nahna and sntsm 

Here MB follows the patterns commonly used in the Bedouin dialects 
of the Syrian-Mesopotamian group and the galat dialects spoken in 



10 JB has only one pattern, CaCaC, whereas CB has two, CaCaC and CiCiC, 
which are used also in the qsltu dialects spoken in Anatolia, Mosul, Tikrit, Der ez-Zor, 
andAZbu Kmal (Blanc 1964:40; Johnstone 1975:92; Jastrow 1978:146-157; Behnstedt 
1997:264-267; Abu-Haidar 1991:42-43). This indicates that also the former qa/fu-type 
MB had these two patterns. 
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Lower Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrain 11 (Cantineau 1936:70; Johnstone 
1967:91, 104), as a rule differing from the forms used in qdltu dialects 
(Blanc 1964:60; Jastrow 1978:130-131; Abu-Haidar 1991:80; Abu- 
Haidar 2006a:226; Mansour 2006:236) as well as in the sedentary dia- 
lects of Syria and Lebanon (Behnstedt 1997, Map 255). The progress 
of bedouinization in the Euphrates Group of the qaltu dialects is illu- 
strated by the gabt-type dhna in Der ez-Z6r (Jastrow 1978:131) and in 
JB, apparently as a majority dialect variant used side by side with 
ridhna (Mansour 2006:236). 

3.7. Use of ga c ed with the Imperfect as a Present Continuous 

Marker 

In addition to the qaftu-type verb modifier da-, MB also makes use of 
the unshortened active participle gd c ed in the same function, although 
it might be relatively infrequent (Blanc 1964:115). This is an obvious 
imported rural gaZar-type form, which has been only phonetically — 
by suppression of affrication — adapted to the prevalent urban dialect, 
as is the case in Kuwait and Bahrain as well (Johnstone 1967:144, 152; 
Holes 2006:253). In the village of Kwayris at the ruins of Babylon, the 
genuine Bedouin-type affrication has been attested: ga'ed yiktib (Denz 
1971:110, 116). This feature is well documented from the Syrian 
Desert (gd'id) and Horan (ga'id) as well (Behnstedt 1997, Map 161). 

3.8. Use of the Bedouin-Type Adverb hna 'here', Instead of the 
qaltu- Type Form hon(i) 

As reported by Blanc, qdltu dialects as a rule make use of forms of the 
type going back to OA *hdhund, whereas its equivalents in gdht dia- 
lects have developed from OA *huna or *hina (Fischer 1959:115-116; 
Jastrow 1978:112-113). Blanc also points out that the qaZta-type forms 
hawna and hum are attested for eleventh-century Iraqi vernacular and 
for fourteenth- century Baghdad, respectively (Blanc 1964:139-140; 
Levin 1994:326). As representatives of the gdht type, the Gulf dialects 
have hni, ihna, and the like (Johnstone 1967:17, 68; Holes 2006:248; 
Fischer 1959:117). In Syria both sedentary and Bedouin dialects — like 
the Mesopotamian qdltu dialects — have forms going back to *hahuna 
or *hdhina, whereas M c addamiyye, besides Der ez-Zor the only qsltu- 



11 In the 'Arab dialect of Bahrain the 1st p. sing, is, however anal ana, Holes 
2006:247. 
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speaking locality in Syria, contrary to expectations, has hini; only 
some villages around the Soukhne oasis have reflexes of *hina (Behn- 
stedt 1997, Map 280). 

3.9. Use of a Number of Core Items Belonging to Bedouin 
Vocabulary 

These include, e.g., zen 'good' (cf. JB mlih, CB maleh); muzen 'bad' (cf. 
JB duni, CB mu maleh); bacer 'tomorrow' (cf. JB, CB gada); yamm 
'beside' (cf. JB, CB sob); mta 'to give' (cf. JB, CB ta'a); ragal 'husband' 
(cf. JB, CB zog); hdum 'clothes' (cf. JB, CB hwas) (Blanc 1964:133- 
159). 

3.10. Use of the Personal Morphemes t-...-in, y-...-un and t-...-un 

in the Imperfect 

The personal morphemes of the 2nd p. fern, sing., 2nd p. plur. and 
3rd p. plur. in the imperfect, t-...-fn, y-...-un and t-...-un, respecti- 
vely, are identical with their counterparts in most Bedouin dialects of 
the Peninsular type. In this context, this feature is not relevant, howe- 
ver, because MB shares it with the urban JB and CB dialects, e.g., JB 
tkatben, tkatbon, ykdtbon, CB tafctafam, tdktabun, yaktdbim, respectively 
(Blanc 1964:100). 

4. The Historical Context 

The historical development of MB is inseparably connected with the 
history of Baghdad. For an adequate interpretation of the provenance 
of the gaiat-type MB, the first crucial point of time is the Mongol 
devastation of the city in 1258 and the subsequent decades. The key 
question concerns the position of the old qaftu-type urban dialect of 
the Muslims vis-a-vis the Bedouin-type dialect of the rural immi- 
grants to the city at that period. Was it likely that the urban Muslim 
population after the catastrophe still was numerous and influential 
enough to retain its position as a model for linguistic accommodation 
for Muslim immigrants to Baghdad? 

It is a commonly held idea that when Hiilegii had conquered 
Baghdad in 1258, a general massacre broke out and continued for 
forty days, during which the majority of the inhabitants perished. 
Although several almost contemporary accounts are available, of the 
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medieval Muslim chroniclers no one actually witnessed the events 
that took place in the city (al-Faruque 1988:194). In medieval sources 
the number of those who were killed varies between 800,000 and 
2,000,000 — fantastic figures, perhaps given in order to create hatred 
of Mongols, or just to underline the huge proportions of the catastro- 
phe. For a realistic assessment it is necessary to keep in mind that 
already at the end of the eleventh century many quarters in Western 
Baghdad were ruined and deserted, and in 1184, when Ibn Jubayr 
visited the city, it was already in decline. Yaqut's report from 1226 is 
by and large in accordance with Ibn Jubayr's description. According 
to these reports, Western Baghdad was a series of isolated quarters 
each with a wall and separated by waste land of ruins. The situation 
grew still worse in the 1250s when several floods ruined parts of the 
city (Duri 1960:902). In these circumstances the number of the vic- 
tims of the 1258 massacre must have been essentially smaller than 
reported; according to Duri it "probably exceeded a hundred thou- 
sand". This is in line with the Chinese traveller Ch'ang Te's report 
(1249) — obviously from Mongol sources — that several tens of thou- 
sands were killed (ibid.) as well as with Hitti's estimate: "The indiscri- 
minate one-week slaughter, chroniclers claim, left 700,000 victims, 
which may have been 70,000, including refugees from the environs". 
(Hitti 1973:106) However, the gap between different figures is still 
huge: al-Faruque (1988:199) estimates that 800,000 of the total popu- 
lation of two million were killed. 12 

According to the anonymous work Marasid al-Ittila c , nothing re- 
mained of Western Baghdad except isolated quarters of which the 
writer mentions six, among them al-Karkh, which was the most 
populated area. As to East Baghdad, the author of Marasid adds an 
interesting information: "When the Tartars came, most of [East 
Baghdad] was ruined. They killed its people and few were left. Then 
people from outside came". (Marasid, Cairo ed., p. 201, pace Duri 
1960:903.) It is a reasonable explanation that a considerable number 
of rural immigrants came to Baghdad soon after the devastation of 
the city. Although they scarcely formed a majority of the population 
of the whole city, as a result of the Mongol invasion the relative 
power of different groups was changed. The Sunnites had obviously 



12 al-Faruque takes Duri's figure of 1,5 million inhabitants in the tenth century as 
the basis of his estimation but disregards the fact that at the time of the Mongol con- 
quest parts of the city were already deserted. 
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suffered most, as is indicated by their outbreaks against non-Mus- 
lims. The Il-Khans patronized Christians and some Jews rose to pro- 
minent posts (Duri 1960:903). The Christian population was still very 
numerous, and among the Shi'ites, the Twelvers were the best protec- 
ted group (Spuler 1970:163-164). 

As a consequence of epidemics that followed the massacre the 
population was further reduced. Although Baghdad was badly ruined, 
it was not depopulated. The city was partly restored, and it became a 
provincial centre. Yet, as pointed out by Hourani, it never recovered 
from the decline of the irrigation system of southern Iraq, the Mon- 
gol invasion and the movement of the trade from the Gulf to the Red 
Sea. At all events, after another sack in 1401 and several epidemics, it 
still remained the largest city in Iraq. At the beginning of the Otto- 
man rule in the middle of the sixteenth century it with its estimated 
50,000-100,000 inhabitants was, together with Cairo, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, and Tunis, one of the biggest Arab cities (Hourani 1991:234). 

From the thirteenth century on, in spite of the decline, for any 
immigrant from the countryside Baghdad must still have been 
impressive, and its inhabitants were undoubtedly dominant both 
politically and economically. Consequently, the language form used 
by its Muslim inhabitants very likely was the local prestige dialect to 
which Muslim immigrants from the country were disposed to adapt 
themselves. When Ibn Battuta in the 1320s and 1330s visited the city, 
he reports that it had eleven Friday mosques, eight on the right bank 
and three on the left, and many other mosques and madrasas (Ibn 
Battuta, Cairo ed. 1908, 1:140-141). Irrespective of the correctness of 
these figures, Baghdad was an important administrative and com- 
mercial centre. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the city 
was still in decline and the number of its inhabitants may at times 
have been relatively small. For the whole population in the seven- 
teenth century Duri gives the low figure of about 15,000, based on 
Jean Baptiste Tavernier, a French merchant who in 1651 visited 
Baghdad (Duri 1960: 904). 13 At any rate, from the Mongol invasions 



13 "Enfin depuis la prise de Bagdat par Sultan Amurat, le nombre des habitans ne 
peut guere monter qu'a quinze mille ames, ce qui montre assez que la ville n'est pas 
peuplee selon sa grandeur". Les six voyages de Jean Baptiste Tavernier, ecuyer baron 
d'Aubonne, qu'il a fait en Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes... Gervais Clouzier: Paris, 
1676; p. 213. The low figure may be rather correct; the map of Baghdad sketched by 
Tavernier did not radically differ from that drawn by the British on their occupation 
in 1917 (Hitti 1973:108; the number of population ibid., 1,400, must be a misprint). 
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until the beginning of the Ottoman rule in 1534, and finally in 1638, 
Baghdad experienced a long period of stagnation and decay. 

The decay of hadari culture, both urban and rural, brought about 
growing immigration of Bedouin tribes most of which moved from 
northern Arabia to southern Iraq. The majority of these were sheep- 
raising sdwiya tribes linguistically belonging to the Syro-Mesopota- 
mian group (Cantineau's Group C) whose dialect did not essentially 
differ from that spoken by thefilh, the settled ex-Bedouin. It was the 
policy of the Ottomans to settle them as peasants, and in the course 
of time many of them did so. The seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries were in Iraq a time of rapidly increasing sedentarization of sawiya 
tribes. Another kind of Bedouin migration, outside the control of the 
Ottoman government, was the invasion of the camel-herding 
Sammari tribe from the northern part of Arabia over the Euphrates at 
the end of the seventeenth century. They remained nomadic, and 
when their enemies, the big camel-nomad tribe of the c Anaze in the 
eighteenth century moved to the Syrian Desert, the southern borders 
of Iraq and to the coasts of the Gulf, they found even better pastures 
in the Jazira between the rivers in the northwest. These two tribes 
were strong enough to collect xuwa taxes from the sheep-raising tri- 
bes and protection money from villages and towns. Life in the 
countryside was felt insecure, and many villagers probably moved to 
towns. 14 The c Anaze also received dues for safe-conduct on the trade- 
route between Iraq and Syria, and they had right to collect the surra 
from pilgrims travelling through their tribal area. The situation was 
not altered before the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
Ottomans got control over the Euphrates valley. (Blunt 1968:175-187; 
Oppenheim 1939:55, 68-72.) 

Baghdad remained a provincial capital — although under Mamluk 
governors between 1749 and 1831 — for the rest of the Ottoman 
period. During this more stable period the city started growing 
again, and the number of its inhabitants increased manyfold. In the 
nineteenth century the population varied between 40,000 and 
100,000, being at its lowest after the plague and flood of 1831. The 
figures given by the local inhabitants to travellers were of course 



14 Cf. the situation in the Balqd' district of Jordan, where es-Salt from about the 
fifteenth century was the only permanently inhabited locality. Only in the middle of 
the nineteenth century the Ottoman state gained some control over the Bedouin 
tribes, and the peasants could settle down in villages. (Palva 2004:222 and references 
there.) 
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much higher. In 1878, during a plague, Anne Blunt writes that there 
were ca. 80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants in the city, of which 18,000 
were Jews, 2,000 Armenian Christians, and 7,000 Turks, Persians and 
Indians (Blunt 1968:192). In 1918 the population was estimated at 
200,000; 15 in 1947 it was 467,000, and one year before the 1958 revo- 
lution it had mounted to 735,000 (Duri 1960:906-908). At the pre- 
sent, the number of inhabitants in the metropolitan area is 
approximately 7,000,000, a figure which is not only a result of high 
birth rate but perhaps even more of mass immigration from the 
countryside. Of the new suburbs especially planned for immigrants 
the most important is the Sadr City, founded in 1959, with its two 
million mainly ShtH inhabitants. 

5. Discussion 

5.1. The present-day MB is thoroughly coloured by three prominent 
phonetic features of Bedouin type: the g reflex of *q, the fc/c reflexes 
of *k, and the low vowel raising rule. From the diachronic point of 
view, it is most interesting to notice that the phonetic bedouinization 
q > g has at some stage ceased to be operative, and the q reflex has 
been retained in a number of core items. It is rather natural that, after 
the incorporation of a few cultural Bedouin loanwords, adopting the 
g reflex often is the first step in the bedouinization process, as it does 
not bring about any further phonetic changes, whereas the low vowel 
raising implies substantial synchronic changes in the syllable struc- 
ture and thus affects the shapes of both nominal and verbal syllable 
patterns. Therefore the low vowel raising rule does not allow excep- 
tions as easily as the *q > g change. This is why in dialect contact 
situations it is not commonly suppressed, whereas suppression of the 
phonetically-conditioned affrication of g is a common koineizing or 
levelling feature, in fact often the first Bedouin trait to be suppressed. 
Other often suppressed phonetic traits are the gahawa syndrome and 
the resyllabification rule. 



15 According to British statistics of 1917, the total population of Baghdad was 
202,200. Of them, 80,000 were Jews, 12,000 Christians, 8,000 Kurds, 800 Persians, 
101,400 Sunnites, Shi'ites, and Turks (Rejwan 1985:210-211). The large number of 
Jews was a result of the explosive increase of commerce in the area of the Indian 
Ocean after the opening of the Suez Canal 1869. 
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Among Bedouin-type features in MB the independent personal 
pronouns dm, dhna and antu, as well as the demonstrative adverb hna, 
are traits which belong to the most readily adopted rural features. 
A prerequisite for the incorporation of these items and the above- 
mentioned phonetic features is that the Bedouin-type gdldt dialect at 
some stage was prestigious, or rather, at least certain individual lin- 
guistic variables in rural dialects were used as positive social markers 
indicative of the speaker's status within the community. 

Against this background it might seem rather surprising that MB 
displays a number of salient sedentary features. If bedouinization of 
MB was an early phenomenon caused by a massive immigration from 
the countryside to the city soon after 1258, or after 1401, why did it 
leave the morphology of MB substantially unaffected? If the immi- 
grants formed an overwhelming majority of Muslims in the city, this 
would necessarily imply that they absorbed all these sedentary featu- 
res from the urban minority of Muslim speakers in existence, which 
is highly improbable though not impossible. On the other hand, if the 
urban Muslim population was virtually wiped out and the deserted 
quarters were flooded by immigrants from the countryside, also the 
old qaZtu-type MB virtually disappeared and was replaced by the rural 
gaZat dialect. In that case, the sedentary features of MB must have 
appeared to the speech of the new galdt- speaking population either 
from the dialects of the non-Muslim minorities or from Muslim 
qaZtu-speaking immigrants from other parts of the country. The for- 
mer alternative disregards the social distance 16 between the religious 
groups in general and the higher social status of the Muslims in par- 
ticular. In the Middle Ages the distribution in the use of communal 
dialects was scarcely different from that of the past two or three gene- 
rations, when the Jews and the Christians spoke JB and CB at home 
and with members of their respective communities, but with Muslims 
they used MB (Mansour 2006:231-232; Duri 1960:907). If the massa- 
cre of the Baghdad Muslims was as total as described in the most 
exaggerating reports, the only remaining alternative source of qdltu- 
type features in MB would be the dialects of the returning Muslim 
refugees or sedentary Muslim immigrants from other parts of the 



16 Most Jews and Christians lived in quarters of their own on the left bank of the 
river, not mixing in their everyday lives (quarters, schools, religious institutions). 
There was no ghetto system, but the segregation was voluntary. Although some 
families lived outside their traditional quarters, the social distance between Muslims 
and non-Muslims remained substantial. 
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Mesopotamian dialect area. But this improbable assumption would 
actually not affect the general pattern of the linguistic change from 
qdltu to gdht. 

That the present MB would have emerged from the rural gdht dia- 
lect through innerdialectal development is utterly impossible. In par- 
ticular, the partially retained q and the Aramaic-style marking of 
direct object by anticipatory suffix plus I- are features that are thorou- 
ghly inconsistent with such an assumption. Also, the use of da- as a 
present continuous verb modifier, lah and rah as futurity markers, 
and the proclitic d(i)- with the imperative are sedentary MB traits 
which, when compared with their cognate counterparts in JB and CB, 
are improbable results of a relatively autonomous development of a 
rural gdht into the urban-type gdht dialect. Among sedentary features 
discussed above (2.1.-9.), only the absence of separate feminine plu- 
ral forms in personal pronouns and finite verbs as well as the absence 
of Form IV as a productive category are reductional changes which 
need not be inherited from the older qaitu-type MB, as is also the case 
with the apophonic passive, which is not absent in sedentary dialects 
only, but in many Bedouin dialects as well. It must be concluded that 
MB is a continuation of the pre-Abbasid sedentary dialect spoken by 
the Muslim population of Baghdad, and that its bedouinization is of 
relatively recent date. 

5.2. After the catastrophes in 1258 and 1401, although dramatically 
reduced in number, urban Muslims most probably remained as the 
bulk of population in the city. Immigration from the countryside was 
not massive enough to radically transform the linguistic structure of 
the old qaitu-type MB. On the contrary, the immigrants must by and 
large have accommodated to the speech of the urban people. As the 
linguistic change in language contact as a rule starts with a phonetic 
adaptation and adoption of separate culturally-based lexical items 
from the predominant language, the rural immigrants who came to 
Baghdad before the sixteenth century certainly incorporated techni- 
cal terms associated with the urban culture, and a majority of them 
most likely substituted the urban q for their rural g. Adaptation to the 
mainly qdltu-type morphology must have been a slower process. 

Later on, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
rural migrants became dominant in some sectors of the population 
and the bedouinization of MB gained ground, the process naturally 
started with adoption of certain rural loanwords and the spread of 
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the rural g in approximately the same way as today in many cities 
which are drawing masses of immigrants from the countryside, e.g., 
in the Maghrib. It is not necessary to assume that the Bedouin speech 
as such, and to all speakers, was prestigious, but as pointed out by 
Miller, "[i]n case of inter-dialectal contact within the city, the level- 
ling/koineization process is not systematically, and at all linguistic 
levels, in favour of the pre-existing urban dialect" (Miller 2004:180, 
194, 197; Behnstedt & Woidich 2005:47). Over time, also a few mor- 
phological Bedouin traits such as personal pronouns, the adverb find, 
and certain personal morphemes in the perfect, were adopted. 
Because the q > g development probably is the first systematic step in 
the bedouinization process — as suggested by the well- documented 
present-day parallel developments — it probably ceased before the low 
vowel raising rule became operative; otherwise, typologically hybrid 
forms such as qibal and buqa would not have come about. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the rural immi- 
gration grew massive enough to strengthen the status of the gdht- type 
dialect to the extent that the new immigrants did not abandon their g 
and fc/c reflexes and their low vowel raising rule, but freely used these 
when talking to qaltu speakers, and, as a result, these features spread 
among the urban Muslim population. As allgaZat speakers were Mus- 
lims, these rural traits soon became Muslim group markers, a develop- 
ment which, I would argue, played a crucial role in the q > g change 
by the Muslim urban population. 17 This brought about a new socio- 
linguistic contrast between the purely urban JB & CB qdltu and the 
rural-influenced urban MB qdltu. 18 Among the Muslims, the rural dia- 
lect did however not become more prestigious than the urban dialect, 
as is shown by the fact that the q reflex was retained in a number 
of items, and the mainly sedentary-type morphology of the urban 
speakers was not substantially changed. The newcomers did not 
actually have to abandon their grammar; in contact with urban Mus- 
lim population they gradually adopted sedentary elements such as 
da-, lah/rah, d(i)-, which could simply be added to the unmarked ver- 
bal forms. On the other hand, the previous Muslim qaltu speakers did 



17 Cf. the situation in Bahrain, where the Shi'ite community tends to replace the 
genuine k + c pair by the Sunni and "areal standard" equivalents g + k, but not the 
"Sunni-marked" affricated g variant ofg (Holes 1983:13; Holes 1987:40-41). 

18 According to Blanc, in the fourteenth century, the Baghdad Muslims were still 
speaking a qaZru type dialect and were, presumably, undifferentiated from the non- 
Muslims (Blanc 1964:170). 
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not adopt the phonetically-conditioned g-affrication of the new- 
comers, and in the course of time the rural immigrants suppressed it 
as well. Thus the linguistic adaptation which led to the rise of the new 
gaZat-type MB was mutual. As a result, again a new sociolinguistic 
contrast emerged: urban gdht vs. rural gaht, exemplified by /g/ = [g]/ 
[q] vs. /g/ = [g]/[g]. 19 The rather enigmatic retainment of q in certain 
core items might actually have become a marker of urbanity at a stage 
when bedouinization was progressing most rapidly, most probably in 
the eighteenth century. 

Conclusion 

Diachronically, the present-day gdht dialect of the Baghdad Muslims 
is the result of a process of bedouinization of a relatively undifferen- 
tiated urban qdltu dialect, mainly during the past three centuries. The 
process probably started — as in a number of urban dialects at the pre- 
sent — with adoption of separate lexical items associated with the rural 
sphere. The items which had the g reflex of *q were adopted as such, 
without phonetic adaptation. At first, the q and g reflexes were lexi- 
cally distributed, but along with an increasing immigration the g 
reflex spread as a stylistic variant of q. As all speakers who used the g 
reflex were Muslims, it became recognized as a Muslim group mar- 
ker, and it soon grew predominant. Concomitantly, as the previous 
Muslim qaltu speakers did not adopt the phonetically-conditioned 
g-affrication, the rural immigrants suppressed it as well, and a new 
contrast emerged between urban gaht and rural gdht. This contrast 
was enhanced by retention of the q reflex in a number of core items. 
On the other hand, the new immigrants did not suppress the affrica- 
ted reflex of k, and in course of time the fc/c variation was adopted by 
the urban Muslim speakers as well. As high-frequency elements, the 



19 Blanc (1964:165-166) draws broad outlines of this contrast by comparing some 
MB features with their counterparts in the rural dialect spoken in Kwayris (see also 
Jastrow 2004:138-139). At the present, as a result of the rapidly increased rural popu- 
lation, the Bedouinization process is going on. Bedouin features such as the phone- 
tically-conditioned affrication of g and gender distinction in personal pronouns and 
in finite verbs are gaining ground, predominantly in the ShVite community in Sadr 
City (Abu-Haidar 2006b:271-272). Thus, the contrast between urban and rural gdht 
is diminishing, which would deepen the gap between MB and CB. However, the 
dominance of MB is apparent, and the speech of Baghdadi Christians is constantly 
shifting in the direction of the gdht variety (Abu-Haidar 2006a:222). 
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g and fc/c reflexes became prominent markers which differentiated the 
prestigious MB from the non-prestigious JB and CB minority dia- 
lects. A further phonetic development was the Bedouin-type vowel 
raising rule, which was adopted by the urban Muslim population, 
whereas the Bedouin-type gahawa syndrome and the Najdi resyllabi- 
fication rule were not adopted. Grammatical developments followed 
the same kind of accommodation process. The old urban verb modi- 
fiers, the indetermination marker and the Aramaic-type marking of 
the definite object were adopted by rural immigrants, while many 
rural forms, such as personal pronouns, phonetically unconditioned 
use of -c as a feminine morpheme, and personal morphemes in the 
perfect were adopted by urban speakers. Thus, the linguistic adapta- 
tion was mutual: the old urban dialect was bedouinized, and the 
Bedouin-type dialect of the new immigrants was urbanized. 
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THE g/g-QUESTION IN EGYPTIAN ARABIC REVISITED 



Manfred Woidich and Liesbeth Zack 
1. The Problem 

One of the most eye-catching, or rather ear-catching features when 
listening to what is generally called "Egyptian Arabic", is the voiced 
velar plosive /g/ [g]. This sound corresponds to /g/ in Classical 
Arabic, and, respectively, in other Arabic dialects to a variety of other 
palatalized or affricated prepalatals, dentals or sibilants such as [d$], 
[g j ]> [d], [3], [z], [j], [}], [tf], [ts], to mention only the most common 
of them; for more details see Zaborski (2007), Kaye (1970), Cantineau 
(1960:56ff). Within contemporary Egypt we find /g/ in the standard 
variety as spoken by urbanized persons, which is based on the dia- 
lect of the capital Cairo and its surroundings, as well as in modern 
Alexandria, the central parts of the Delta, in the north-eastern Delta 
in a corridor stretching along the Damietta branch of the River Nile, 
and south of Cairo in the Provinces of Fayyum and Bani Swef. Other 
rural areas show one of the other allophones indicated above. 1 The 
distribution of /g/ ~ Igl parallels within Egyptian territory that of /'/ 
~ Igl (Old Arabic *q), in the sense that the two phonemes show an 
implicational relationship: Igl (< *g) implies /'/ or /q/ (< *q), and a 
dialect with Igl ~ III (< *g) will have /g/ (< *q). 2 

Classical Igl and Egyptian /g/ both hark back to Semitic Igl, a fact 
which immediately begs the question whether this Egyptian Igl deri- 
ves directly from an older variety of Arabic which had kept the old 
Semitic Igl and which did not, like the variety which we call "Classical 
Arabic", take part in the palatalization and affrication of Igl, or 
whether this Egyptian Igl is a newly developed sound, i.e. a de-affri- 
cation of Igl or something like it. 



1 See Behnstedt and Woidich II (1985) maps 10-14. 

2 Exceptions are the oases of Farafra and, partly, Dakhla and Kharga with /q/ 
and Izl or Igl. For contact situations see Behnstedt and Woidich I (1985:70). 
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This question has been answered by Blanc (1969:23, 27), and above 
all Blanc (1981), who resolves the issue in favour of the idea that 
Egyptian [g] for ^ is an innovation. This position is upheld by Hary 
(1996) in an article which aptly adduces all the arguments in favour 
of this opinion. Both assume the depalatalization/back-shifting of the 
/g7, referring to Bergstrafier's (1928:157) remark "g ist in Agypten in 
das altsemitische g zuriickverschoben" [g has back-shifted in Egypt 
to the old Semitic g] . 3 According to them, this depalatalization dates 
back to quite recent times and was only completed in the first half 
of the 19th century. Hary (1996:153) describes the subsequent stages 
in the following way: 

g => g~g~g => g => g~g => g 

6th-7thcent. 8th-l 1th cent. 12th-17th cent. 17th- 19th cent. 19th-20th cent. 

g has to be seen here as a slightly palatalized /g/ [g j ] and g as a [dj]. 4 
As Zaborski (2007:495b) rightly remarks, this supposed phonetic 
shift g > g, i.e. from a dental affricate back to a full velar stop con- 
tradicts the normal development we know from other language fami- 
lies such as Romance or Germanic languages, all of which show the 
reverse, i.e. a shift from stop to affricate. 5 In view of this "idiosyn- 
cracy of Arabic", as Zaborski loc.cit. puts it — and which, to his aston- 
ishment, is advocated by some Arabists -, the arguments put forward 
in favour of this back-shift deserve a critical investigation. 

The purpose of this paper is to review part of the evidence on 
which Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996) base their assumptions and, 
then, to adduce further evidence for a far more common and earlier 
presence of /g/ in Lower Egypt than hitherto suggested. This leads to 



3 In contrast to Fischer (2002:18 §30 Anm.4, and so already in the first edition 
1970): "Die urspriingliche Aussprache des g ist heute noch in Unteragypten (Kairo) 
erhalten". [The original pronunciation of g is preserved till today in Lower Egypt 
(Cairo)], cf. as well Spitta (1880:X). 

4 With palatalization we mean a modification of the /g/ by shifting of "the front 
edge of the area of tongue-velum contact slightly forwards" (Catford 1988:108) 
which gives the characteristic P]-off-glide when the contact is released (Schubiger 
1977:78). This is a secondary articulatory gesture (Ladefoged 2006:229) which does 
not change the primary dorso-velar articulation point of the /g/, and remains sub- 
phonemic. 

5 There seems to be a phonetic reason for this apparent asymmetry, as in lab 
based experiments, the sequence /ki/ is often misinterpreted as /ti/ by listeners, but 
hardly ever the reverse happens, see Ohala (2005:421). We thank R. de Jong for 
having brought this to our attention. 
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the conclusion that the apparent variation between /g/ and /g/ in the 
documents of the 17th and 18th centuries as described in these two 
articles rather has to be dealt with as a diatopic/diastratic variation 
and not as a variation caused by a 'linear development' and as 'sound 
shift in progress', as described in Hary (1996:153). 

2. /g/ Outside Egypt 

Egypt is not the only region in the Arabic world with a /g/, 6 corre- 
sponding to Classical Arabic /g/ and Semitic /g/, it is attested in South 
Yemen 7 and in Oman 8 , at the periphery of the Arabian Peninsula, as 
well as in more central regions. 9 Although this geographical distribu- 
tion of /g/ suggests that /g/ is an old feature which, according to the 
areal norms of dialect geography, was preserved in the periphery of 
the area, 10 we cannot use this as an argument here, because these 
areal norms, developed within Romance and German dialectology 
with a predominantly sedentary population, are of doubtful useful- 
ness in the Near East with its often migratory regions (see Behnstedt 
and Woidich 2005:147). 11 May we conclude then that a variety of 
Arabic with /g/, a realisation of ^ well attested for Classical Arabic 
(see Blanc 1969:11 ff.), 12 was introduced then and did survive some- 



6 Spitta (1880:5) refers to this 'trockene Aussprache' [dry pronunciation] as /g/ 
of the Egyptian, "die er wahrscheinlich seinen Voreltern aus Jemen und Negd ver- 
dankt" [which he presumably owes to his ancestors from Yemen and Nagd] . For the 
South-Arabic provenance of certain Egyptian features see Corriente (2008:235). 

7 For Aden see Feghali (1991:XVII). For the Southern part of Yemen see map 2 
Behnstedt (1985:42). 

8 Holes (2008:479a). 

9 Wallin (1858:607) reports it for the Nagd as [g'[ and says: "Diese Aussprache 
des ^ kommt auch dem agyptischen harten g so nahe, dass ich in den meisten Fallen 
nicht im Stande war das eine von dem anderen zu unterscheiden ..." [This pronun- 
ciation of the ^ comes so close to the Egyptian hard g that I was not able in most 
cases to distinguish one from the other ...]. For the possible existence of /g/ of the 
Sammar in Tema see Palva (1980:116). 

10 See Behnstedt and Woidich (2005:141ff). This does not rule out that the norm 
can be applied to smaller regions with a predominantly sedentary population of 
farmers such as the Egyptian Delta. 

11 Cf. already Hockett (1958:480). 

12 As to the case of the phonetic quality of ^, we should keep in mind that 
Sibawayhi mentions the pronunciation [g] but disapproves of it, see Zaborski 
(2007:495a), Fleisch (1961:228), thus giving evidence of its existence (see Cantineau 
1960:57 in particular for Yemen and Bagdad). Schaade (1911:72 f.) concludes from 
Slbawayhi's description that [g] existed in Persian loans at least. 
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how in Egypt? There are other arguments as well for the existence of 
an Old Arabic /g/ in pre- or early-Islamic times: 

1. In Classical Arabic, /g7, a dental affricate, does not belong to the 
group of "sun letters", i.e. dentals and sibilants which assimilate the 
l\l of the article. So we should expect that /g7, i.e. the dental affricate 
[<Jj], as well, should belong to this group. But it does not, and this 
fact suggests that the affrication of /g/ must have been a later devel- 
opment which started after the assimilation rules for the article had 
been established. We can therefore not exclude the possibility that 
there were varieties of Arabic which did not take part in the affrica- 
tion of /g/, but whose speakers nevertheless were amongst the tribes 
who immigrated into Egypt in the 7th century. 

2. Another argument for the existence of ^ = [g] in pre- and early- 
Islamic times may be deduced from the facts presented by Arnold- 
Behnstedt (1993:53) in their study of Arabic-Aramaic relations in the 
Qalamfln. There are two layers of Arabic loans with ^ in Macula- 
Aramaic, an older one with /g/ as a reflex of (farrag "to watch, 
view", gmo c ca "people") and a newer one with HI or /g/ (zaysa/gaysa 
"army", roza c /roga c "to return"). Aramaic /g/ in the first case can 
only go back to /g/, not to /g/. This means that the speakers of an 
earlier variety of Arabic which came into contact with Aramaic in 
Syria must have had /g/ and not /g/. 

3. Moroccan dialects display /g/ = [g] instead of HI in words which 
contain sibilants such as gazzdr "butcher", gtes "to sit down", gls 
"army" etc. (Caubet 1993:12; Heath 2002:136 ff; Aguade 2008:288). 13 
Forms with /g/ are rather northern, e.g. gza, ydgzi "to suffice", gassds 
"plasterer", gazz "to shear (sheep)" while more southern dialects 
show /d/ in the latter forms: dassds, dza, yadzi, d.2zz. This is normally 
explained as a dissimilation of *g in the presence of sibilants, or 
as "dissimilatory deaffrication" as Heath (2002:136) puts it. Apart 
from the problematic development [d$] > [g], which would involve a 
change in the primary articulation point, this leaves unexplained why 



13 The actual distribution of /g/- and /d/-forms, in spite of a route north-south 
basis is 'messy' due to later dialect borrowing, mainly the generalization of old /g/- 
forms for certain lexical items such as gdzzar "butcher", ghs "to sit own", gls "army" 
(Heath 2002:137). For the different forms for * c aguz in North-Morocco see Behnstedt 
and Benabbu (2005) map 12. In Upper Egypt, [d j ] > [d] is regular even without the 
presence of sibilants, see Behnstedt and Woidich II (1985) maps 13,14. With thanks 
to Peter Behnstedt for clarifying to us the rather complex situation, any errors are 
our own. 
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in one dialect /g/ comes up and in others /d/. If we take the velar stop 
[g] as starting point (*gdbha "forehead" vs. *gazz "to shear") which 
develops through several steps into the modern [3], this splitting into 
[g] and [d] can roughly be accounted for in the following way. 



origin 

palatalisation 

depalatalisation 

depalatalisation 

affrication 

deaffrication 



dialects A 
gdbha gazz 
ghbha gdzz 
dhbha — 

d^dbha 
vpbha 



dialects B 
gdbha gazz 
ghbha ghzz 
dhbha dhzz 
ddzz 

d$dbha ddzz 
$dbha 



?;dbha gdzz zdbha ddzz 



[g] underwent palatalisation to [g j ], except for a large group of dia- 
lects A where it remained a velar stop in the presence of sibilants: 
gazz vs. ghbha. This [g j ] was misinterpreted as [d J ] by the hearers, 14 
which resulted in gdzz vs. diabha, and, respectively dhzz vs. dhbha in 
the other dialects (group B). [d j ] lost its palatal off-glide by dissimila- 
tion in the presence of sibilants and became [d]: dazz vs. d'abha. 
Without the presence of sibilants, [d j ] eventually developed into the 
prepalatal fricative [dj], which lost its closure, thus turning into a 
sibilant [3]. Again, we have to see this latter development as triggered 
by the hearer or learner, who did not identify the closure as the 
primary articulation gesture but the off-glide, so the closure became 
negligible to him. 

If this scenario is correct, Moroccan /g/ in words such as gazzar, 
ghs, gza, gis and so on, is not back-shifted from an affricate but repre- 
sents the oldest stage of /g/. 



3. The Blanc (1981) — Hary (1996) Thesis 

To put it briefly, Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996) make the following 
two assumptions: 

1. Modern Northern Egyptian Igl which corresponds to Modern 
Standard and Classical Arabic /g/ is "zuruckverschoben" 15 from 
the affricated variant, which according to Hary (1996) developed 



For such misinterpretations by hearers see Ohala (2005:421). 
I.e. "back-shifted", see Bergstrafier (1928:157). 
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in the 8th- 1 1th centuries and was the only variant present in the 
12th-17th centuries (see Hary's schema above). 
2. This back-shifting took place in relatively recent times and was 
only finished somewhere towards the middle of the 19th century, 
since in the second half of the 19th century there is no trace of a 
/g/ in Cairo and parts of Lower Egypt and only /g/ is reported. 

The argumentation put forward by Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996) is 
based mainly on two sources: documents from the 17th century writ- 
ten in Jewish Arabic and in Hebrew letters, and on Arabic words, 
names and phrases reported by European travellers in Early Modern 
times, among them Forskal's list published in Niebuhr's 1772 account 
(Danish/German) and others (French). 

3.1. Judeo-Arabic Texts 

It is not necessary here to go into the intricate details of the study of 
colloquial Arabic transcribed in Hebrew letters. This has been done 
exemplarily by Blanc (1981), Hary (1996) and others 16 , and we are 
far from questioning their findings. But there is a principal question 
which has to be raised from the very beginning concerning the inter- 
pretation they give to these findings. 

This question concerns the relation between a linguistic minority 
and a linguistic majority, the main- stream variety: can we conclude 
anything with respect to the dialect of the vast majority from a dialect 
of a minority spoken in a closed community and which, as Judeo- 
Arabic ethnolects in general, has to be seen as an "independent lin- 
guistic entity" (Hary 1996:154 fn.3)? To put it directly, how far does 
Jewish Arabic as spoken at certain times in Cairo and Lower Egypt 
tell us anything about the Arabic spoken by the Muslim majority in 
Cairo at the same time? In our view, if a variation between /g/ and /g7 
can be established on the basis of the documents analyzed by Blanc 
(1981) and Hary (1996), then this tells us in the first instance some- 
thing about the Jewish Arabic of this time, not necessarily something 
about the variety in which Jewish Arabic is embedded. 17 In the same 
vein, if there is a variation of this type, this does not necessarily mean 



See Palva (1997) and the article "Judeo-Arabic" in EALL III (Geoffrey Khan). 
17 Nobody would come up with similar conclusions in comparable cases such as 
Jewish Baghdadi and Muslim Baghdadi, or Jewish Tripoli and Muslim Tripoli. 
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that we have to interpret this fact as an internal phonological devel- 
opment, i.e. as an unusual back-shifting from /g7 to /g/. We could as 
well think of a replacement of /g/ by /g/ in Jewish Arabic triggered 
by sociolinguistic reasons, i.e. by adaptation to the more common 
and more influential 18 variety of Arabic. 19 For the speakers of Jewish 
Cairo/Egyptian Arabic, the fact that this mainstream variety had /g/ 
could well have been a reason to adapt and to switch from /g/ 20 to 
this less conspicuous and generally accepted /g/. Following this line 
of reasoning, we come to a different scenario than the one suggested 
by Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996). It seems much more likely that 

/g/ for ^ was simply present at that time in Muslim Cairo Arabic 

and that the Jewish community was in a process of adaptation to the 
mainstream variety of Muslim Cairo Arabic. The variation displayed 
in the Judeao-Arabic documents harks back to a sociolinguistically 
triggered change, not to 'linear development' or 'sound shift in prog- 
ress'. 

3.2. European travellers' accounts 

The other source which Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996) rely on, are 
accounts of European travellers, in particular earlier than the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. This is where another question comes in: 
How reliable are the notations of these travellers as evidence for the 
linguistic situation? Generally speaking, evidence from these sources 
faces several problems: Firstly, the notations used by these travellers 
are far from being conclusive and their interpretation remains doubt- 
ful. The reason for this is that they had to base them on the, some- 
times, not very well established orthography of their maternal 



18 More influential by virtue of the number of speakers it commanded, and hence 
more frequently encountered by both the adult and children's populations which, in 
turn, gives it an advantageous position. We thank Enam al Wer for clarifying this 
point to us. 

19 In the 12th century and immediately afterwards the speech of the Egyptian 
Jews was of the Maghrebinian type (Blau 1981:55f.). Since later a substantial part of 
the Cairo Jews were of Andalusian or North African origin, we can safely assume 
that the original pronunciation at least of this migrated part was an affricate or a 
sibilant as it was in their homelands. 

20 A similar case can nowadays be observed in Dakhla in Egypt. In the Central 
and North-Western parts of the oasis, a variation between [g'] and [g] can be noted, 
see Behnstedt and Woidich (1982:41), Woidich (2002:823). Rather than assuming a 
direct phonetic development from [g J ] > [g], it is far more probable that the Cairene 
[g] , always present in the media, is gaining ground. 
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languages in an accidental, often idiosyncratic way, so many varia- 
tions and inconsistencies are the rule when it comes to writing down 
words in an unknown language. Secondly, and more importantly, in 
most cases we do not know from whom these travellers got their 
linguistic information, who told them the place names for example, 
who where their teachers or companions, and where they came from. 
In particular, in a big city like Cairo, all varieties of Egyptian Arabic 
may be heard today, and more so in the earlier times, as Cairo has 
always been a melting pot which attracted people from all over the 
country to make a living there. In most cases we do not know who 
the travellers met and who informed them. We even cannot rule out 
the possibility that what happens today was the order of the day in 
earlier centuries, namely that foreigners are in the first instance 
expected to learn and speak a kind of Fusha, not the plain colloquial 
of the street or a local dialect, a fact which may have influenced the 
informants of the travellers as well. Thirdly, some of these early trav- 
ellers, and in particular the members of the Danish expedition, 21 had 
studied Arabic already in Europe, i.e. classical Arabic, not the 
spoken language, often with Maronite teachers. 22 So it is more than 
likely, even naturally, that the linguistic information 23 they picked 
up, was filtered by this earlier knowledge and the attitude of their 
teachers. When talking to an Egyptian in the manner they were 
taught, i.e. Fusha-like, the travellers may have received answers in a 
more Fusha-like manner by the natives. 

In view of this background, it seems not very surprising that ir- 
regularities and contradictory notations occur in their accounts, and 



21 The so-called Niebuhr expedition (1761-1765), as Carsten Niebuhr was the 
only one to survive. 

22 It is interesting to note what Niebuhr as an experienced traveller in Arabic 
countries says about learning Arabic: "Doch man mufi ja nicht glauben, dafi man die 
Araber verstehen werde, wenn man Arabisch aus alten Biichern gelernet hat" (Nie- 
buhr 1772/1969:xv) [But you must not think that you will understand the Arabs, 
when you have learned Arabic from old books]. Forskal even spent some time in 
Rome to study Arabic with the Maronites (Niebuhr 1772/1969:xiv). Cairo was the 
first Arabic speaking place the expedition reached and it would be very astonishing 
if the Arabic of the members of the expedition were not influenced by the earlier 
experience with this language they made during their preparations for the expedi- 
tion. During their stay in Cairo they had Arabic lessons from a Maronite teacher 
from Aleppo. Judging from his remarks on the Arabic alphabet, Alpin (1581-84) 
must have studied Arabic as well during his stay in Egypt (see Alpin 1979:165). 

23 Our reference here in particular is to place names or names of animals, plants 
etc. 
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that a certain bias to use graphic symbols in Latin script which can be 
read as an affricate or a sibilant should be expected. Interpreting this 
heterogeneity as reflecting faithfully the linguistic situation seems a 
rather bold statement, and any argumentation based on this type of 
information has to be scrutinized very carefully. 

4. More Evidence for gim 

Nevertheless, going through some of these accounts by European 
travellers we shall detect much more evidence for the existence of 
Igl than brought forward by Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996). Moreover, 
there is new evidence for /g/ from Arabic texts as well which was not 
available yet to Blanc (1981) and Hary (1996). This evidence does 
not only corroborate the presence of /g/ in the 17th century, but goes 
even farther back than the 17th century to the 16th, maybe even to 
the 15th century. Another strong argument for /g/ comes from the 
dialect geography of the Egyptian Delta which presents geographical 
forms of its distribution that must go much farther back in time than 
the 17th century, when according to Hary (1996) the "Riickver- 
schiebung" started. 

4.1. European Travellers 24 

From the Danish expedition, Blanc (1981:191) quotes only one single 
item with {g} {Igauvis} = /iggawwiz/ "er hat geheyrathet" [he mar- 
ried] which is taken from Forskal's word list (see Niebuhr 
1774/1968:87). Apparently, only this word list was examined by 
Blanc (1981), but there is much more data for Igl to be found in 
Niebuhr's two accounts. So, only two pages later on p.89, the Upper 
Egyptian place name {Girge} = /girga/ shows up and gives another 
piece of evidence for Igl. 25 More importantly, in the first volume of 



24 For a more detailed research see Woidich (to appear). 

25 In three cases Niebuhr writes Calidsg with a {g} at the end for the common 
Cairo place name xalig, Niebuhr 1774/1968:58,110, and we find it again even on the 
accompanying map. If it is not a simple printing error, this can only be interpreted 
as intermediate writing between orthography and phonetics. Niebuhr knew that this 
word had to be written with a letter ^ in Arabic, but heard it as a Igl, therefore 
he mixed it up trying to represent both facts by writing {dsg} instead of {dsj] which 
he normally uses for transliterating ^. Forskal's plant names have not yet been exam- 
ined systematically, but there is at least one relevant case qazalgaq = Turkish qyzylgyq 
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Niebuhr (1772/1969:75-94) there are three lists both by Niebuhr and 
Forskal containing more than 300 place names from the Egyptian 
Delta, both in transcription and in Arabic script, collected during 
several trips along both branches of the River Nile and noted accord- 
ing to the pronunciation of the local population. 26 We do not know 
where his company came from, but in Niebuhr's two lists, 8 out of 
32 possible items show {g, gh, gu} in the transcription which in view 
of the German linguistic background of Niebuhr can only be read as 
a phonetic [g] . Moreover, from these place names, 5 are written in 
Arabic script with a il, presumably the kdf al- c agamlya. To give an 
example: 

4^-1 Isrighe Niebuhr (1774/1968:82) = 1 Ramzl 27 2,2:213 

More surprisingly even, when we look at the corresponding map of 
the Delta given in Niebuhr (1774/1968) on page 88, we note that 7 
out of the 8 place names with /g/ are located at the Damietta branch 
of the Nile, thus following the same distributional pattern of /g/ as 
today (see section 5 below). Niebuhr's map on p. 88 is not in perfect 
agreement with his lists, some items are not present in the lists and 
vice versa, but nevertheless it reflects even more clearly the same 
distribution of graphemes standing for /g/ with 9 out of 13 lying on 
the Damietta branch (Rasid-branch: one out of 18). 

Forskal, unfortunately, contains only place names from the 
Western branch, the way between Rosetta and Cairo. He notes only 
2 cases out of 14 with /g/, but 12 with Igl = (one with d in Arabic 
script, the rest with ^ = {g} or {gh}). This pattern is unexpected, 
because today we hear mainly [dj] or [3] there. Why do we find so 
many /g/ here in contrast to Niebuhr's list? The reason is, as Niebuhr 
tells us p. 91 fn., that they corrected Forskal's notes and had them 
written in Arabic script by their scribe according to the pronuncia- 
tion of his donkey driver in Cairo, and this must be the reason why 
so many voiced velar stops /g/ show up here. The only conclusion to 



"European cornel" [Kornelkirsche, Cornus mas L.], quoted in Meyerhof (1918:199 
fn.149). 

25 Niebuhr had a scribe write down and read aloud "nach der Mundart der Leute, 
die mich begleitet hatten" [according to the idiom of the people who had accompa- 
nied me] the names of the towns and villages he had recorded during his trips on the 
two arms of the River Nile (Niebuhr 1774/1968:72). 

27 Muhammad Ramzl, al-Qamus al-gugrafi li-l-bilad al-misriya. al-Qism al-tani 
al-guz' al-tani. al-Qahira 1958. 
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be drawn here is that /g/ was much more widespread and consoli- 
dated in the 18th century than these earlier studies suggest. 

If we go further back in time, we find traces of a similar variation 
of [g] ~ [cfe] in earlier travellers' accounts. In his accounts of Egyptian 
Medicine, Botany and Natural History, Alpin (1979), (1980a), and 
(1980b) respectively, the Venetian physician and scientist Prosper 
Alpin, who visited Egypt from 1581 to 1584, writes a couple of 
words with spellings which suggest a pronunciation [g], besides oth- 
ers which presumably should be read [dj]. For example, talking of 
the famous xalig "canal" of Cairo he writes twice a {g} as in {caleg} 
(Alpin 1980b:118), {calig} (Alpin 1981a:92), elsewhere written with 
a {z} {caliz} (Alpin 1979:166; 1980b:34,116) which could be read as 
[45]. Other cases would be {uzeg} for ^awsag (Lycium Shawii, Alpin 
1980b:60) and {hamirag} (Alpin 1980b:76), which represents 'amir 
alhagg. This means that we find here the same alternations as in 
Niebuhr's and Forskal's lists, but 180 years earlier. 

At the same time as Alpin, in 1581 the German pilgrim Salomon 
Schweigger visited the Holy Land and wrote a book in German on 
his travels from Constantinople, to Jerusalem and Egypt, which was 
printed in Nuremberg in 1608. It includes a chapter called "Von den 
Sprachen in Aegypten" 28 [On the languages in Egypt], where he notes 
that both Arabic and Turkish are in use there, and that these two 
languages are mutually unintelligeable, but that the Egyptian numer- 
als can be compared with the Hebrew ones. He further gives a list with 
several words which he clearly notes down as Egyptian (Schweigger 
1608/1964:266), some of them written with a {g} or {G}, which 
can according to German orthography only be read as a /g/: {Nigme} 
"Stern" [star], {Ragil} "Mensch" [human being 29 ], {Gibne} "Kafi" 
[cheese]. There is only one case of a grapheme cluster which has to 
be interpreted as a /g/, namely {dscherma} "Meerschifflein" [small 
sea-going boat] written perfectly following German writing conven- 



28 Schweigger (1608/1964:265). Schweigger spent only about three weeks in Alex- 
andria and Rosetta, and could not continue the planned tour to Cairo and Sinai 
because of the plague (Schweigger 1608/1964:256). So he had to go on to Palestine 
directly by sea. Apparently, this was enough time to make interesting annotations, 
not only linguistic ones, which must rely on direct observation. Anyway, his way of 
writing differs so much from von Harff s and Breydenbach's that copying from these 
earlier lists can be excluded. 

29 Of course a misunderstanding for "man". 
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tions, and which represents the Italian word germa™. This means 
when Schweigger heard an affricate, he wrote it as such, and, accord- 
ingly, any {g} in his list should be read as a velar stop. There is only 
indirect evidence for /g/ in Schweigger 's list, because, not very sur- 
prisingly, he was not able to distinguish different dialects of Egyptian 
Arabic and he mixes them. So we find in his list {zagid} "schlaffen" 
[to sleep] 31 with a /g/, this time harking back to a *q, and dialects 
with *q > /g/ normally have an affricated variant of *g (see the implic- 
tions given in the introduction). All in all, Schweigger (1608) offers 
a clear evidence for /g/ in the Egypt of the 16th century. 

Ninety years before Schweigger, in 1496, another pilgrim, the 
German knight Arnold von Harff left Cologne to Rome and then 
Venice, where he embarked for the Holy Land. He passed through 
Egypt, where he spent about four months. After having completed his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he continued to Constantinople, then 
to Venice again, then to Santiago in Spain, returning, finally, to his 
hometown after an absence of nearly three years. Apparently he was 
an amateur linguist, because his account, while sometimes all too 
fanciful and not very reliable as to its stories and adventures, 32 con- 
tains word lists for 9 languages (Albanian, Arabic, Basque/Euscarian, 
Bretonic, Croatian, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian and Turkish), besides 
specimens of 8 different alphabets. His Arabic list has been examined 
by Stumme (1914) and Grotzfeld (1995), and both rightly come to the 
conclusion that these words reflect a Syr o- Palestine urban dialect. 33 
Words containing *g are all represented here with graphemes like {s} 
and {z}, which indicates an affricated or sibilant pronunciation. But 
we have to look farther than the word list. In the description of his 
voyage from Alexandria to Cairo by ship on the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile he talks about an island called in Arabic {Getzera de Heppe} / 
gizirit iddahab/, a name which he correctly translates with "eyn insull 
des goltz" [an Island of gold]. This could be read with /g/ according 
to German orthography, but there are some doubts about this. Von 



30 Schweigger (1608/1964:255, 256). Ital. germa "bastimento mercantile usato 
sulla costa egiziana" (Randall Herz, Die "Reise ins Gelobte Land" Hans Tuchers des 
Alteren (1479^1480), p. 574u. Wiesbaden: 2002. 
Apparently misprinted for {ragid}. 

32 Harff s pilgrimage has been studied and written on intensively, see Groote 
(I860), Hetzer (1981), Khattab (1982), Beckers (1985), Brall-Tuchel (2008). 

33 About two thirds of his list are copied from an earlier list by Breydenbach, see 
Khattab (1982:310). 
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Harff must have been familiar with Italian or Venetian, since he did 
his pilgrimage mostly in company with Venetian merchants, and he 
could have applied the orthographic rules of these languages to ren- 
der /g7. Indeed, he occasionally applies {g} for [3] in other word lists, 
writing for example Croatian zena "woman" as {gena}, see Stumme 
1914:33. In this latter case, the {Getzera} must be read /gizira/. 

Judging from this evidence from von Harff, we cannot establish 
the existence of /g/ in Egypt at that time for sure, but we cannot ex- 
clude it either, since this only one example is too inconclusive. But 
from the other evidence provided by Alpin and Schweigger we may 
safely assume that the same variation as stated by Blanc (1981) and 
Hary (1996) for the 17th and 18th centuries, already existed in the 
16th century, thus prolonging its existence with 100 years. It is rather 
unlikely in our view that a linear phonetic backshift from /g/ to /g/ 
in Cairo should have taken more than 300 years until its completion. 
The variation must have other reasons. 

4.2. Arabic Sources 

Another piece of evidence for earlier /g/ comes from a hitherto un- 
known passage in Sirbini' s Hazz al-Quhuf. Davies 2005:XXXV, in the 
introduction to his new edition of this important source for Egyptian 
Arabic in the 17th century, quotes a verse (p. 207,7 of the edition) 
which runs as follows: Jji "He says, 'O Gadi!' with 

the letter The person about whom this is said, is a peasant. The 
equalisation of this sound with the letter ^ makes only sense if we 

suppose that the actual pronunciation of this letter was [g] and not 
[43], since [g] is a reflex for J in many regions of Egypt, whereas the 
affricated [dj] as a reflex of the latter, common nowadays for example 
in Najdi dialects, is nowhere attested for Egypt. So it is rather safe 
to assume that Sirbini meant that this peasant pronounced *q as a ^ 

[g] . The circumstance that this fact is used here for description and 
comparison means that the pronunciation [g] for ^ must have been 
commonplace for Sirbini, contrary to what Blanc (1981:192) says 
based on older editions of Sirbini. This means that [g] is attested as 
closely connected with the letter ^ about 70 years earlier than Blanc 
could conclude from his sources. 

Yet another hint for [g] as a usual pronunciation comes from the 
second important source for the 17th century, i.e. Yusuf al-Magribi's 
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Dap al-Isr c an kalam 'ahl Misr, written in 1606. 34 Though al-Maghribi 
never states explicitly that ^ was pronounced /g/ in Cairo at that 

time, 35 there is indirect proof of this in the form of a mawwal which 
displays a type of pun called zahr, a word play which involves pho- 
netic modification. 36 

cJf? SJc J JB tijp J CJ-\j 

gabbet [gabbet] mawwal fi-l-mahbub wi hii gab bet [gabbet] 
gabbet [kabbet] hasudi wi li qal ilwara gabbet [gabbet] 
wi l-habbd fi qahwatu qal li c a/efc gabbet [gabbet < *gabba] 
wi gad bi-bdsu wi massu qumt ana gabbet [kabbet] 

I brought up a mawwal for the beloved and he brought up one back, 
I threw out my envious (adversary) and all mankind said to me: you 
won (you gave the final answer), 

So the coffee beans (nipples) inside his coffee (areola) said to me: we 
give ourselves to you for free, 

He was generous with kissing and sucking, so I came. 37 

The point of this mawwal is the pronunciation and the interpretation 
of the sequence gabbet. In the first line it is a variant of gibt "I brought", 
a form which today can be found in the Kharga-Oasis (Behnstedt 
and Woidich 1994:55). 38 The last word of the first line, gab bet 'he 
came up with a verse', sounds the same as gabbet and gives an exam- 
ple of zahr involving phonetic similarity 'at the level of the morphe- 
mic tiers of the consonantal root' (Eisele 1997:751). In the second 
and fourth line, it should be read as kabbet 'I threw out' (line 2) and 
'I came, ejaculated' (line 4). This is an indication that in al-Magribi's 

time, the letter ^ was pronounced as /g/, because the association of 
/g/ with /k/, from voiced to voiceless velar plosive (gabbet — kabbet), 
is very plausible, while it is far less plausible that /g/ could be 



34 See Zack 2009: 5. 

j5 The other evidence for /g/ adduced by Blanc 1981 (ragl, lagan) is rather doubt- 
ful and presumably a misinterpretation, see Zack 2009:86 f.. 

j6 On zahr in Egyptian popular poetry see Slyomovics 1987:9f, Cachia 1989: 
34;60ff, Eisele 1997. 

37 We thank Eli Kallas for helping us with the translation of this mawwal. 

38 For forms like kannet for hint 'you were' in Sudan see Reichmuth 1983:244. 
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associated with Ikl. In fact, Cachia (1989:142) mentions an example 
of devoicing of /g/ to Ikl in a mawwah gamkann (kam kan). Eisele 
1997:754, too, notes that in the zahr puns, "the most common type 
of feature change involves voicing or devoicing, and less often a 
change in emphasis". Again, we may conclude from this that at 
al-Maghribi's time ^ pronounced as a velar stop /g/ was a common 
feature. 

5. Evidence from Dialect Geography 

With the appearance of the Egyptian dialect atlas in 1985, another 
argument not available to Blanc (1981) comes into play, namely the 
geographic distribution of Igl and Igl in the Nile Delta, which we 
have already referred to when talking about Niebuhr's place names, 
/g/, paralleled by the glottal stop [?] for *q, extends from Cairo to 
the centre of the Delta and, more importantly, along the Eastern 
branch of the River Nile up to Dumyat (Damietta). Dumyat was in 
the Middle Ages the major port of Egypt for the trade from and 
towards the Levant. The picture displayed on the map can be inter- 
preted in two ways: It could show the spreading of the Cairene fea- 
ture Igl along the medieval trade route 39 in a corridor along the 
Damietta branch of the River Nile dividing the rest of the Delta into 
two parts with Igl ~ HI (< *g) and Igl (< *q). More likely seems to 
us is the reverse interpretation, i.e. the resistance of Igl in this cor- 
ridor to the impact of Bedouin or bedouinised dialects with Igl from 
the western and eastern parts of the Delta. Igl, which may have cov- 
ered originally the whole Delta, was backed by the existence of this 
trade route and the entailing influence of Cairo Arabic against the 
spread of an affricated Igl imported with the influx of Bedouin tribes 
settling on the East and West flanks of the Delta throughout the 
Middle Ages (Barrierenrelikt). 40 

In either case, the sheer existence of this corridor makes clear 
that the pronunciation Igl must be old, since it takes centuries to 
develop such a geographical pattern. 41 If we assume the first scenario 



39 For the existence of this trade route see Behnstedt and Woidich II (1985) map 
551. 

40 See for more discussion Woidich (1996:346 f.) and Behnstedt and Woidich 
(2005:157 f). 

41 /g~g/ an d / ~g/ are n °t the only isoglosses to delimit this corridor, see Woidich 
(1996:346 f.) and Behnstedt and Woidich (2005:157 f.). 
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as correct, we have to conclude that it harks back at least to the 
Middle Ages when this trade route between Cairo and Dumyat was 
active. Since Alexandria regained its economical importance, which 
led to the reactivation of the Rosetta trade route, only at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, a change of Igl to /g/ in the 18th and 19th 
centuries in Cairo as proposed by Blanc 1981 and Hary 1996, can 
hardly explain today's geographical distribution of /g/. If Cairo had 
had Igl in the late Middle Ages, there would have been no reason 
for Igl to spread along the trade route, because it simply would not 
have existed yet. By the same token, the reverse scenario presupposes 
/g/ at even an earlier stage, presumably from the time of the Arabic 
conquest of Egypt onward. Either way, Igl in this area must be a relic 
from a far past. 

Conclusion 

With the evidence examined in this paper, both from European and 
Arabic sources, we hope to make clear that the voiced velar plosive 
Igl was much more common in Egypt and existed there, along with 
the voiced dental affricate Igl, long before the 17th century as sup- 
posed by Blanc 1981 and Hary 1996. In particular the dialect geo- 
graphical evidence suggests that Igl has been present in Northern 
Egyptian Arabic since very early times, presumably from the Arabic 
conquest onwards, and that there has been no linear development' 
g > g' > 8 > g as sketched by Hary 1996. The final part of this scenario 
seems unlikely for phonetic reasons, since a Igl [(£] would rather be 
interpreted as a [d] or a [3] by hearers and learners and replaced by 
one of these two sounds, not as a [g]. 

The apparent variation Igl ~ Igl displayed in the Jewish Arabic 
documents and the accounts of European pilgrims and voyagers of 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries does not necessarily point to a 
linear internal back-shifting of a dental affricate Igl to a velar Igl. 
It can also be accounted for by the assumption that a /g/-speaking 
minority adapted to a /g/-speaking majority, thus giving way to fluc- 
tuation and variation in written texts. With regard to the travellers' 
accounts, we have to take into consideration that their knowledge 
of Arabic was poor, and their informants and sources are unknown. 
Apparently, they took from different dialects. Many of them had no 
consistent way of rendering Arabic sounds in Latin script, and were, 
at least the scientists among them (Niebuhr, Forskal), influenced by 
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their knowledge of Classical Arabic. Again, this leads to a variation 
in these accounts between writings which have to be interpreted as 
Igl, and others which should be read as /g/. 42 Nevertheless, closer 
examination brings to light many more cases than hitherto assumed 
which point to the existence of Igl . And, astonishingly enough, the 
distribution of place names with Igl on Niebuhr's map corresponds 
to the actual distribution of Igl today. 

This leads us to the assumption that speakers with Igl and speakers 
with Igl coexisted for a very long time, i.e. a situation similar to what 
we find today, but, presumably, with a different geographical distri- 
bution. There might have been a slight palatalisation of the Igl as as- 
sumed by Blanc (1981) from the very beginning onwards, 43 which in 
some places may have developed further to Igl or, more likely, have 
been replaced by Igl due to Bedouin impact, but at the same time it 
seems obvious that Igl [g ~ g j ] must have survived in other places as 
in Cairo, the Center of the Delta and along the Damietta branch of 
the River Nile. In the long run, apparently, the /g/-speakers gained 
ground in Cairo and many Igl -speakers, including minority groups 
such as the Jews, switched over to Igl [g] , thus adapting to the more 
common and less conspicuous variant. 44 

At the moment we can only infer all this on the grounds of the 
linguistic data found so far in these sources. We can only hope that 
in the future more documents will come to light which would give 
us more insight into the social and the linguistic history of Egypt, in 
order to test the thesis presented in this article even further. 
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1. Introduction 

"Worter und Sachen" ("words and things") is a well-known linguistic 
concept which was refined by the Indo-Europeanist R. Meininger 
and the romanist H. Schuchardt in the late 19th century and which 
had become some kind of a linguistic movement during earlier stud- 
ies, especially in dialect geography. It simply means that one has not 
only to study "the words", their meanings and history, but also "the 
things", the cultural artefacts and concepts, which are designated. 1 
The concept is meanwhile well-established, and to come right to the 
point: "a lamb" within an Arab sheep-rearer's world is not simply "a 
lamb", it might be "weaned", "fat", "have two or four new incisors", 
it might be "one year old or two" and consequently have different 
names. "A well" in Arabic dialects is not simply a well, it may be 
deep, shallow, narrow, broad, dry in summer, have much water, have 
little water, it may be walled or not, with bricks or something else, 
etc. Accordingly, different designations may be used. 2 Differences in 
vocabulary of various dialects, which apparently are regional syn- 
onyms, as for example English "cock — rooster", may be due to 
(sometimes slight) material differences of the things which are 
named. 

Some of the problems which arise when working on the lexical 
maps for the "Wortatlas der arabischen Dialekte" (WAD) are related 
to the reliability of the data in so many different sources to be con- 
sulted, the ambiguity of the words themselves, their translations into 
different languages (does "herbe" in a French source mean "grass" 
or "herb"?), certain inaccuracies of translations, but also differences 



1 One of the results of this "school" was K. Jaberg, J. Jud: Sprach- und Sachatlas 
Italiens und der Sudschweiz. 

2 For the different types of wells and their designations cf. Behnstedt and 
Woidich 2005: 201-204. 
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in material culture, and sometimes different perceptions of reality. 
The qibla, the direction to which Muslims turn in praying, is for them 
an important geographical point of reference, but according to the 
speaker's position gibla, gibli may mean "south, southern" (e.g. in 
Egypt), "north, northern" (e.g. in Yemen), "west, western" (e.g. in 
Hadramawt, Dufar, Uzbekistan), strangely enough also in eastern 
Mauritania, where it should mean "east", but where it primarily does 
not refer to the qibla, but to the gdbla, the southwestern region of 
this country. In the Shukriyya dialect of Sudan, of course, it means 
"east, eastern". 3 "Green" and "blue" for a Berber from northern 
Morocco are the same colour, in some Arabic dialects azrag is not 
only "blue", but also "brown" or "black". For a westerner a "bed" 
normally implies a bed- stead, Arabs might differentiate between a 
"bed-stead" and "a bed which consists of a mattress and blankets 
directly put on the ground", or they may mean by frds "bed" = "a 
bed with the necessary fittings like blankets, mattress etc.". For "us" 
lizard is a quite clearly defined general term for a certain species of 
animals. In many Arabic dialects there exists no such general term, 
often only the subspecies are distinguished. So when a form like 
lizagah is translated by "lizard" in whatever source, one has to 
suppose that a "gecko" was meant. 

When using the different sources every word has to be weighed 
and scrutinized. Here are a few examples 4 . 

2. Village 

The concept of "village" seems to be quite clear. A village can be 
defined as "a rural settlement bigger than a hamlet and smaller than 
a town". So the different designations one can find for it should not 
pose any problem. There is a neat geographical distribution as for 
the different terms. The problem is, however, that often closely related 



3 Somebody who is not familiar with Arabic, reading such forms in an atlas may 
think that the explorers have confounded the cardinal points. Errors during field 
work do occur. In the beginnings of French dialect geography, by one explorer com- 
pletely different objects were noted by the same word: sepa. It turned out to be a 
"badly" pronounced French "je ne sais pas"! 

4 Many of the examples quoted are from the WAD questionnaires filled in by the 
collaborators of the WAD project. Many thanks to them, also to Manfred Woidich 
who in the last minute has provided me with more material. 
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meanings cover a wider area. This is partly a cartographic problem. 
When stating on a map by colouring or by symbols that hilla, hille, 
hile "village" is typical for Sudan, Chad and Nigerian Arabic, the map 
also should show that the form is common in bedouin dialects of the 
Arabian peninsula but with the meaning of "collection of tents, 
camp" (Kurpershoek); cf. also Oman hilla "small settlement" 
(Brockett). In such cases, of course, an accompanying semasiological 
map showing the semantic field would be more appropriate. 

day c a ~ de c a are restricted to Lebanon, Syria (sedentary dialects), 
dialects of Turkey namely those of Antiochia, Cilicia and Anatolia. 

kafr (cafr) used in the Nile Delta is equally common in the day c a- 
area, but only in the topography (e.g. Kafr Halab, Kfar c Abida). 

The forming seems to be restricted to Khuzistan ("we say firij" 
Ingham 1982: 171) and the Trucial Coast (Johnstone 1967: 171), cf. 
also Holes 2001: 394b farig, firig "quarter, neighbourhood", Shukriyya/ 
Sudan fang "Zeltreihe" (Reichmuth 231 = "row of tents"), Kurpershoek 
firig "a camp of 5 -10 tents", "a camp with less than ten tents". Other 
forms for "village" in Khuzistan Arabic are in the pi. iddihdt "the 
villages" from Persian dehdt in Ingham 1982: 174, dim ibidem; nazil 
in Ingham 1982: 170 is translated p. 171 by "settlement". 

The form dira "village", given in Ingham 1982: 168 for Kut/Iraq 
(iddira jirib, translated p. 169 "The village [that I came from] is quite 
close"), is also used in Bahrayn as "village, town, populated area (as 
opposed to barr)" Holes 2000: 186a, in Oman Holes 1998: 356, but 
means in Woodhead-Beene "district, area, region", in Meissner 122 
dire = "Land, Gegend". German "Land" is ambigous. Does it mean 
"land" or "countryside"? "Countryside" quite would fit with "village". 
In Kurpershoek dira is "territory, region, tribal homeland"; cf. also 
untranslated dira in Ingham 1982: 110 "go back and return to your 
dira", 157 "the dira of Tubba c ". Here again we have the same problem 
as with hilla. dira is typical for a certain area, but has different related 
meanings. 

Finding hara "village" in Brockett at first glance might amaze the 
reader, since normally it means "quarter of a town or a village", but 
cf. above the polysemy of farig— firig. Also Rhodokanakis I 89 
mendder "Dorfer" seems strange, since elsewhere in Oman it corres- 
ponds to bender = "the Khabura fort", "'market' near the Khabura 
fort" (Brocket), or in Bahrayn bandar "port" (Holes 2001: 55b); cf. 
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also Egyptian bandar "town in contrast to village" which is the 
contrary of the meaning given by Rhodokanakis. 5 

As for qarya, garya, they are the current forms in Syrian bedouin 
dialects (garya), Iraqi Arabic (qarya), Khorasan (garya), Palestine, 
Jordan, Yemen, Oman, Libya. Being pan-arabic qarya may be used 
in Sudan as an elevated form for modern villages (cf. Reichmuth 46 
= garya; cf. also Chad xarya) and may be used as a parallel form 
elsewhere (e.g. Rhodokanakis 1111 giryeten ~ giriten). 

balad, too, can be considered pan-arabic being the most common 
form in Northern Africa (in the Maghreb often in the plural bldd), 
but may be used also in Sudan (Hillelson), the Levant, Oman 
(Brockett), the Gulf etc. 

nag c , very common in the topography of the Nile valley (cf. Nag* 
Hammadi, nowadays a town) normally refers to a hamlet of Bedouin 
settlers at the the border of the cultivated land and the desert. 

Typical Maghrebi forms are dasra, dasra (e.g. Ph. Marcais 505, W. 
Marcais 20) and duwwar. 

The area of dasra, dasra begins in southern Tunisia, but in the 
Marazig region it is restricted to place names, "village" being called 
blayyda. 

The form dasra is still used in Hassaniya Arabic. For my younger 
informants for northern Hassaniya dasra, however, was "a big town", 
a "village" for them was bldsa or qarya 6 . When checking up this 
contradiction in Taine-Cheikh the word turned out to be ambiguous. 
Taine-Cheikh, indeed, gives "ville" and "village". So does Heath. For 
original tent-dwellers obviously the main contrast to be named was 
that of "fixed settlement with houses, whether big or small" vs. 
"movable campment of tents". Other "synonyms" for "village" to be 
found in Taine-Cheikh have special meanings, namely ksar which 
also elsewhere in the Maghreb is "a fortified village", or dgemni "vil- 
lage de paillotes", edebay "village d'affranchi cultivateurs". 

The duwwar originally meant a "campment of tents" and is still 
used in this sense in Algeria and Morocco. In Algeria it is rather used 
by bedouins or rural people, city-dwellers using Had or even French 
village, bddyih in Jiblih/Yemen translated by "Dorf 7 is rather 
"countryside, especially in the lowlands". 



5 Explained in footnote 1: al-banddir = al-bilad (written in unvocalized Arabic). 

6 They were from Tindouf (Algeria) and possibly bldsa is due to Algerian 
influence. The form is not to be found in Taine-Cheikh. 

7 See Behnstedt 1992 s.v. The translation is not mine. 
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3. Kitchen 

The concept of "kitchen" as a special room of a house or an appart- 
ment in which cooking is performed is not universal due to different 
material cultures. It does not fit with a bedouin tent, where there 
might be found a mdgad ~ mawgad a fire place e.g. in the women's 
part of the tent (mahram, mharamf '. As for Germanic languages the 
concept and the designation of "kitchen" are not original: kitchen, 
keuken, Kuche are derived from late Latin coquina with respective 
phonetical changes and have been introduced to Nordic languages 
(kok) via Middle Low German. This loanword implies that a "kitchen" 
as a special room for cooking formerly was unknown in the North. 
Anglo-Saxon houses had indeed only one room with a hearth for 
cooking, heating and light. 

Arabic matbax mainly used in the Masriq (partly in Libya besides 
kucina; Egypt, the Levant, Iraq etc.) is according to Lane only "a place 
of cooking, a place in which cooking is performed", thus not neces- 
sarily a special room in a house as implies a modern matbax. The 
fact that the Maghreb almost as a whole has kuzin, kiizina, kiizina, 
kdssina from different Romance sources (French, Italian) for a kit- 
chen in our modern European sense might suggest that something 
new had been introduced to the Maghreb by European colonialists. 
This would be too simplistic. Words and concepts like simana "week", 
lafamiy "family" (the latter normally used with the French definite 
article), very common in Maghrebi Arabic, certainly are not European 
inventions introduced to the Maghreb with their respective French 
or Spanish designations. That there is no lacuna in the vocabulary as 
for "kitchen", is shown by the forms e.g. in c Asir and Baradah pro- 
vince in Saudi-Arabia. Traditional houses there have a matbax as a 
"common kitchen for summer time" in the ground floor or a muglaq 
wa matbax as a "store-room and kitchen in the upper floor" (Dostal 
16, 17). 

As for the geographical distribution there are, as said above, two 
major areas with either kiizina etc. (West) or matbax (East). The 
lateral areas Sudan, Chad, Uganda, Kenia, the South of the Arabian 
peninsula, Uzbekistan have their own designations partly of non- 
Arabic origin like Uzbekistan Arabic osxona from Tajik (Chikovani 



8 See List 87 magad qahwa, 83 mharam and similars. 
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11) or Ki-Nubi jokon from Swahili jiko-ni "in the kitchen" (Heine 
76). 

Some of the forms to be found in Yemen do not imply the idea 
of a special room for cooking in the interior of a house. The forms 
daymeh (daymih), demeh in the central highlands refer to a special 
hut for cooking outside the house proper. The original meaning must 
be "hut", since daymeh is also to be found in the meaning of "guard's 
house" mostly in fields, especially qaf-plantations 9 . Another designa- 
tion of the "kitchen" also refers to a hut, namely kibs used in the 
Harib area, which originally means "earth with which a well, ...a 
cavitiy or pit ... is filled up" (Lane), in Wahrmund also as "Lehmhiitte" 
("hut made of clay"). The northern Sudanese xuss (Hillelson 1925) 
is nothing else than xuss "hut", which in Egyptian Arabic is a "hut 
made of leafage for storage". A "conical grass hut, especially kitchen" 
is also Sudanese tukl, tukul'm Hillelson 1935 206a. Qasim 93a quotes 
tukul, pi. takala = al-matbax wa la c allahu summiya kadalika li'an- 
nahu c adatan yakunu matkul (sic!) 'ay masniid 'ila l-bayt; cf. also in 
Qasim takala, takalan = al-Htimad. As for southwestern Saudi- Arabia 
Dostal only gives the form matbax. masgaf "kitchen" documented 
for Rufaydah in Prochazka 17 is related to misgaf in Landberg 1901: 
399 (with drawing) which refers to the fourth floor of the house 
where the kitchen maxdam or ma c sam is to be found, ma'sam accor- 
ding to footnote 2 p. 399 is derived from c sm (not vocalized) "faire 
la cuisine, c assam cuisinier seulem. en Hd- tbx et qly sont inconnus 
dans le sud (Yeman et Aden exceptes comme toujours.)". Yemeni 
mawgad in the outermost north originally refers to the "oven" (see 
below). 

hjuwu in the Yemeni Tihamah had been elicited without asking 
about its type 10 . The form might imply another type of cooking place. 
Landberg 1920-1942: 375 is more precise and gives hagi "cuisine sur 
le toit" for the Hugarlyah, meaning in Hadramawt "cour de la mai- 
son". One possible place for cooking, indeed, is the courtyard of a 



9 In San c a' daymih is the older form, to be found within the house, matbax is the 
modern one. 

10 The form was elicited in Zabid and as-Suwayq west of Zabid. A "last minute 
information" comes from Samia Nairn (WAD questionnaire for Zabid) which indi- 
cates saqifah "cuisine traditionnelle" and matbax "cuisine". It has to be verified what 
kind of "kitchen" saqifah is, one on the roof of the house or a roofed cooking place, 
e.g. in a courtyard. 
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house, which can be partly roofed as in Upper Egypt: bet il-furn 
(Behnstedt and Woidich). 

murakkab (Mecca) 11 , marcab (al-Qahabah in Prochazka 16) "kit- 
chen", yemeni Tihamah marakkabu "oven" (M.-C. Simeone-Senelle 
et al. 221), are related to Sudanese rakkab as-sdy = wada c ahu c ald 
n-ndr, rakkab al-luba = tabaxahu (sic!) bi-wadHhi c ala n-nar (Qasim), 
rakkab "faire cuire dans l'eau" (Pommerol), rekkeb "cuire", terkib 
"cuisson" (Roth-Laly), Nigerian rakkab, birakkib "to cook" (Kaye). 
The forms reflect the idea of putting sth. on the fire, but might also 
be influenced (metathesis?) by karrab "allumer (le feu), s'enflammer" 
(Pommerol), Landberg 1920-1942: 2564 takarrab "se chauffer au 
feu", 2565 karib, makrib "feu"; cf. also karab-ab "kitchen" in Sudanese 
Arabic (Hillelson) which sounds like a loan from Beja; cf. further 
Chadian Arabic bet an-ndr "kitchen". Also to "fire" ("flame") refers 
milhab in Rijal Alma in the Saudi c Asir province. 

The Chadian forms laddy, bet al-laddy originally do not refer to a 
room, but to an object (*al-addy = CA al-'adah "tool, implement"), 
namely the fireplace made of three stones, laddy is polysemic. 
Pommerol gives "foyer, pierres du foyer, cuisine, trois pierres consti- 
tuant le foyer de la cuisine, trepied qui cale et soutient la 
marmite". 

4. Baking Oven 

The problems of interpretation partly result from the ambiguity of 
Arabic terms and are mainly cartographic. One and the same word 
might designate "a baking oven, a baking pit, a bakery, a furnace" or 
according to the form of the oven different terms might be used. 
A baking oven might be rectangular, bell-shaped, cylindrical or conic. 
Forms like tabun ~ tabuna ~ tabona used in Upper Egypt, Sudan, 
Lebanon, Palestine, but also in Tunisia, and sporadically even in 
Yemen, do not necessarily refer to a certain type as suggest Dalman 
74 ff. and the photographs nr. 12, 13 and 14, also Behnstedt and 
Woidich 417, which show bell-shaped implements in contrast to the 
very rudimentary drawing in Saada table XI which is conic having 
at its side a rectangular block for putting the bread on it. As for 
Egypt, tabuna rather appplies to a bell-shaped oven, but this might 



11 As for the form cf. musallan "place of prayer". 
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also be called furn etc., and in Sudan according to Qasim 469b tabun 
is a hufra tuhfadfiha n-nar. 

The tannur, however, often has a certain form, i.e., it is cylindrical 
whether underground or overground and implies the sticking of the 
dough to its walls. The form tannur (Hadramawt, Dufar: tinndr) at 
first glance seems to be mainly used on the Arabian peninsula 
(Levant, Iraq, Saudi- Arabia, the Gulf, Yemen, see e.g. Dostal 29, 
Kurpershoek, Reinhardt 78 etc.) and adjacent areas (Anatolia, also 
Uzbekistan tandlr). For Abu Dabi Rawi 197 gives the meaning 
"Backgrube" ("baking pit"). Hillelson quotes it also for Sudan as "fur- 
nace" ("oven" being furn or tabuna). The form stretches into the 
Maghreb and Le Quellec mentions it for Libya (Tripoli and Fezzan) 
as "four domestique utilise pour cuire le pain". As a general form he 
mentions furn. One of the common forms in North Africa, furn, is 
also used in Syria {furdn, firan) and Iraq (firin), but means "public 
(statal) bakery", "a neighbourhood bakery", the "oven" being called 
tannur. 

Other forms for "baking oven" in Libya are kosa for Tripolitania, 
the 'Awamma tribe, bedouins in the south-west of Sirt 12 , and kussa 
(sic!) in Owens 150 for Eastern Libya as "bakery" as suggests his 
example ibgit nisri fil-xubza mil-kussa translated by "I've been buying 
it from the baker". Griffini gives kusa "fornace da calce" ("limekiln") 
and furn "forno". As "furnace" for making bricks the form kosa is 
already used in Egypt. In the dialect of the Marazig/Tunisia kosa is 
not used for an oven to bake bread in, but as "four provisoire en 
pierre ... exclusivement pour la viande", for a bread baking oven 
tabona ~ tabuna "petit four a pain" is used (Boris). In Algeria kusa 
is polysemic meaning "four a pain, a chaux, fournil" (Beaussier, 
Madouni — La Peyre). In Morocco it normaly refers to a "four a 
chaux, a platre, a charbon de bois", but in Fes and Marrakesh it is 
also "a baking oven" = kusa ~ fdrran dl-kusa (De Premare). Besides 
the older fdrn ~ fdrran, fur from French four may be used in the 
Maghreb. As for Hassaniya the form vdrne "fourneau malgache" 
("Madagascar stove") given by Taine-Cheikh refers to a metal stove 
recently introduced to the country 13 . 



12 Boris s.v. 

13 Which according to http://www.bvco.org.uk/BVCO_Stoves.htm. looks like a 
tannur, but obviously is a stove for cooking. 
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Yemeni forms like mafl, mawfa, mufa, mifa 14 , mabkal, madanna, 
madhagah, the latter "eine Art Ofen" ("a kind of oven" in Behnstedt 
1992 s.v.), are not denned; madre might have been misunderstand, 
since also madfe is to be found in the same dialect (Jabal Razih); this 
madfe in another dialect = madfd (Minabbih) is defined in Gingrich 
74 as "Ofen fur Getranke" ("oven for drinks") whatever this may be, 
in the central highlands = madva is "a fire place consisting of two 
stones"; mangal is a portable clay oven of drum shape, in Landberg 
(1920-1942) 2816 "poele portatif, so is mawqad; as mawgid it can 
also be "a furnace for destilling resin"; manwar is an "oven made of 
stone", su c d In Behnstedt (1996) is simply translated by "Backofen", 
musHdih and mas c ateh as "kleiner su c d", "very small clay oven", su c d 
is defined as "Dreifuss (zum Kochen)" = "tripod for cooking", too. 

5. To Light a Fire 

The different forms for "to light a fire" at first glance seem to be 
unequivocal. Forms derived from s c l, wl c , wqd need not many com- 
ments 15 . The latter, however, in some regions, has undergone a para- 
digmatical change, e.g. in Egypt gad, ygid or in Tunisia (Marazig) 
gide, yigdi or Hassamya gda, yigdi. Some forms of the Arabian penin- 
sula, however, are semantically tricky. One typical form is sabb, ysubb 
an-nar mainly to be found in bedouin dialects. The sources consulted 
give "to light, kindle a fire" (Holes 262b sabb (i) 1. "kindle (fire)", 2. 
"turn on light", 3. "catch fire", Ingham 1982: 143 subb annar, 146 
"to light the fire", Ingham 1986: 284: ysubbun dawwhum: translated 
288 "they were kindling a fire"; Behnstedt 2000: 515/516 nhafir hafar 
w nsubb buh nar for the Sammar dialect; Kurpershoek 154 sabbihaw 
niranhum. Cf. also Wehr sabba, yasubbu "to light, kindle (fire)" and 
for Sudan Qasim 384b sabb = ittaqadat. 

Landberg 1901: 136 calls in question this translation: "sabb ... n'est 
pas, comme disent nos dictionnaires europeens, allumer, mais raviver 
le feu, en y eventant dessus, soit avec un eventoir, la main, ou, comme 
le font les bedouins, avec le pan de la chemise...". 

The question is whether all those specialists have been mistaken 
as for the meaning of sabb as Landberg's statement may allege. He 



14 To be found mainly in the south (e.g. Aden). 

15 A "last minute information" comes form the WAD questionnaire for Zabid 
(Samia Nairn): sarrag, nawwar, wle'. 
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is certainly right in asserting that sabb originally meant "to fan" and 
not "to light a fire", a distinction which is still true for Hadramawi 
for which he quotes irsin an-ndr w subbha! "allume le feu et evente-le 
(ou souffle dessus)!". This original meaning of sabb is confirmed by 
Omani msebb "woven palm-leaf hand-fans" (Brockett). Most proba- 
bly "all those specialists" have not been mistaken, sabb simply has 
undergone a semantical change due to contiguity. 

Another semantically tricky word for "to kindle a fire" is only 
typical for dialects on the peninsula (bedouin and sedentary), namely 
forms derived from c lq like Hlag "to, light, ignite, set on fire", hdk 
is-sixxata w i c lig il-hatab! "take the matches and light the firewood!" 
(Woodhead-Beene); c allaq "allumer (le feu)" (Barthelemy, Denizeau), 
a c lag "to ignite, kindle" (Sowayan, Glossary), p. 104/107 yi'lig = 
"ignite the powder in the gun barrel", a c lag, yi c lig "to light a fire" 
(Palva 129), Soukhne: i c lik, yiHak '"sich entziinden (Feuer)', c allak, 
y c allik "anziinden" (Behnstedt 1994 II glossary). The problem is 
cultural and semantic. What has "to light a fire" to do with the basic 
meanings of c lq "to hang up, suspend, cling, stick etc.". Of course a 
kettle or a cauldron may be hung up over a fire, and c allig! might 
have undergone a semantic change from "hang up the kettle!" to 
"light the fire!", cf. yi c allag is-say "to make tea" in Baris/Kharga oasis 
in Egypt. But is this the normal way of cooking tea or food? A tea- 
kettle normally is not hung up over a fire and cooking may be per- 
formed on a kanun, a clay or mud-brick hearth. Also in coffee- drinking 
societies like some bedouin ones on the peninsula no kettle is hung 
over a fire for preparing it. Furthermore "lighting a fire" does not 
necessarily imply "cooking". 

Another strange form is a c rab, yi'rib from Sinai. When looking up 
the different meanings of c rb in Lane one finds indeed some related 
ones (not to be found in Wehr), i.e. c ariba "said of a camel's hump 
... it became swollen and purulent" which one could also translate 
by "became inflamed", or ta'rib "cauterizing". The other Sinai form 
satt, ysutt most probably is related to Lane sata, yasltu "it burned" 
or "became burned", also common in many dialects, e.g. Egypt sat, 
yisit "to be burned, to be singed", kazz quoted by Landberg 1901: 
126 has a special meaning, namely "allumer le feu dans le four a pain 
tinnar, approcher le feu a la poudre, au canon". It is used in other 
Yemeni dialects as "to burn, to blind", cf. also yemeni kizz(ah) 
"spark". As for karrab "to light a fire" see above under "kitchen". 
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6. Water-tap 

A water-tap within a kitchen certainly is something new since run- 
ning water in houses partly is an achievement of modern times. 
Therefore it is not astonishing to find French robinet as rabina in 
southern Hassaniya, Spanish grifo as grtfu in the northern Hassaniya 
dialect, English valve written as welf by Brockett in Oman, in Bahrayn 
wilf "valve, tap, stopcock" (Holes 2001: 567a). Elsewhere words origi- 
nally referring to public fountains (e.g. in a mosque) are used. The 
most common being hanafiyya in Egypt, Sudan, the Levant, Iraq, 
partly Yemen, sabbdla is used mainly in Tunisia (cf. sabil "public 
fountain") and Algeria (e.g. in Oran) and still has the meaning of 
"public fountain" in Moroccon Arabic (cf. Brunot 361, according to 
him introduced by the French from Algerian Arabic), cesmdye in the 
Cukurova, sisma in Libya (Le Quellec) and Tunisia (Singer 125) are 
derived from Turkish ges me "traditional public fountain". In Tunisia 
sisma is used according to Singer only by the rural population and 
in Sousse, Sfax and Mahdiyya. Tunis itself, also the Marazlg-dialect, 
have sabbdla (sabbela). The form mzambila given paralelly to 
hanafiyya by Woodhead-Beene might be related to sabbdla and per- 
haps be influenced by zamzam. c ayn used in Algiers, sa"dya, sdqqdya 
in Tlemcen and Maghniyya, too, originally mean "well, fountain". 
Another possibilitiy of naming this new object is using an existing 
term used for sth. with a similar function, namely "nozzle, spout", 
e.g. in Meccan Arabic bazbuz; bazbuz in Moroccan Arabic; bizbiz, 
bizbizi in some Yemeni dialects. To these are to be added mdsura in 
Sudanese and Chadian Arabic, mosura in Ki-Nubi, biiri in Kirkuk/ 
Iraq and c 3mbub in Moroccon Arabic all meaning "pipe", turumba 
"pump" (Baghdad questionnaire). Further enquiries certainly will 
furnish more designations, also for the other items dealt with 
above. 
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THE ARABIC DIALECT OF A SAWAWT COMMUNITY 
OF NORTHERN OMAN 



Domenyk Eades 

1. Introduction 

The Sawawi mountain nomads of northern Oman live in the moun- 
tains and inner pediment region of Jabal H a j ar > the vast mountain 
chain which extends from Musandam in the north of Oman in a 
broad arc through the interior of the country to Ra's al-Hadd in the 
south-east (Cordes & Scholz 1980:3-6). 1 They reside mainly in the 
foothills, grazing their herds during the day on the sparse vegetation 
of the mountain plateaux and the wadis. They breed large numbers 
of donkeys, goats, sheep, and in some cases camels, and trade with 
the populations of nearby towns and villages in animals and animal 
products (Zaibet et al. 2004:133). In recent years most Sawawi have 
permanently settled either within their traditional lands or in the 
long- established towns and villages of the mountain region. Never- 
theless, rural Sawawi communities generally retain much of their 
traditional social structure and pastoral way of life to this day. 

The traditional lifestyle of the Sawawi is distinguished in a number 
of ways from that of the Badu. Prior to the recent settlement of most 
Sawawi communities, they would camp for periods of up to a year 
within a single location, moving over relatively short distances within 
the mountain region. In contrast, the Badu would migrate over vast 
distances, and would typically camp in a single location for no more 
than a few months at a time. The Sawawi are also distinguished from 
the Badu by their unique relationship with the sedentary populations 
of the towns and villages, as observed by Wilkinson (1977:63): 



1 I am grateful to the Sawawi speakers who graciously participated in this study, 
in particular Suhail bin c Abs al-Rawahi. Many thanks are also due to Mubarak bin 
Hamud al-Hidyiwi and Xalifa bin Sa c id al-Hidyiwi for introducing me to them, and to 
Khalsa al-Aghbari for her assistance in the transcription of the text. 
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"[F]irst, they are more or less incorporated into the tribal structures of 
the settled people, second, they have peculiar rights in the villages with 
which they associate, and third, they act as the main long distance 
transporters of the goods between the settled communities". 

Another way in which the Sawawi are distinguished from the Badu 
is by their speech. The principle classificatory division of the ver- 
naculars spoken throughout much of the Arab world is that of the 
socially-based Bedouin (B) versus sedentary (S) dichotomy (Holes 
1995:95-102; Ingham 1982:31-2). In Oman, dialects of the former 
type are spoken by the nomadic and recently settled populations 
of the desert regions, and those of the latter type by the settled hadari 
populations of the towns and villages concentrated in and around 
the mountain regions. On the basis of the various structural con- 
trasts marking this division described in studies by Clive Holes 
(1989, 1996), the Sawawi dialect conforms in every respect to that 
of the Omani S type. A striking feature of the Omani dialect area 
noted by Holes is the fact that relatively fewer structural contrasts 
mark the distinction between the S and B dialects than distin- 
guish the S and B dialects in the northern Arab world. He suggests 
that a major reason for this is most likely the fact that there are 
fewer social and economic contrasts distinguishing S communities 
from B ones than in the northern Arab world (Holes 1989:50). 
The situation with regard to the Sawawi is strikingly illustrative of 
this. 

No study of the speech of the Sawawi has been undertaken to date, 
and the present study is a contribution towards filling this gap. Here 
we describe the speech of a Sawawi community who live in the hin- 
terland of Izki, in the mountains of the Daxiliya region. The corpus 
for this study consists of a transcribed interview totalling approxi- 
mately 1,800 words, as well as written notes recorded during nume- 
rous discussions with Sawawi speakers. The principle informant is 
Suhail bin 'Abs al-Rawahi, who also supplied the text. Suhail is sixty- 
five years old and maintains a nomadic lifestyle to this day. At the 
time of this study he was camped in a temporary dwelling approxi- 
mately fifteen kilometres to the south-east of the town of Izki, and 
maintained a large herd consisting of mostly goats as well as some 
sheep. Other examples of the dialect contained in the corpus are 
drawn from data collected from speakers living in the nearby village 
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of Saima'. This article is based primarily on impressionistic evalua- 
tion of the dialect, with a focus on the verbal morphology. 

2. The Sawawi Dialect in Relation to the Omani Dialects 

The Sawawi dialect exhibits all features characteristic of the Omani 
S type. The voiceless uvular plosive q (<OA 2 *q), characteristic of S 
dialects throughout Oman and elsewhere in peninsular Arabia is 
retained, thus bringing the dialect into contrast with those of the B 
type, in which this reflex is represented by the voiced velar plosive 
g. The Omani S type is further divided into two geographically- 
defined subdivisions: SI and S2. These are distinguished on the basis 
of the following phonological criteria (Holes 1989:455): 

TYPE SI 3 

q < OA *q 

k < OA *k 

g oi} 4 org 5 < OA*g 

CvC(v)Cv(C) forms only 

qahwa only 

s only for 2nd sg. fem. pronominal enclitic 

TYPE S2 6 

k < OA *q 
c 7 < OA *k 
g <OA*g 

CvC(v)Cv(C) forms only 
qahwa only 

s only for 2nd sg. fem. pronominal enclitic 

The Sawawi speech of the corpus conforms with the SI type, and is 
in contrast with the S2 dialects by the fact that OA *q and *k have 
not been fronted or affricated to k and c respectively. 



2 Old Arabic: the putative ancestor of the modern dialects in terms of phonology 
(Holes 1995:xiii) 

3 Dialects of this type are the more widespread of the two types, and are spoken 
in Karsha-Nizwa, Bahla, Qalhat, Ibra, Rustaq, Mudaibi, Zahib (Sharqiya) dialects 
(Holes 1996:43) 

4 } (IPA [}])is a palatal plosive 

5 g (IPA [d3]) is a voiced alveo-palatal affricate. 

6 Dialects of this type are spoken in Wadi Sahtan and the Wadi Bani c Auf villages 
(Holes 1996:43) 

7 C (IPA [tf]) is a voiceless alveo-palatal affricate. 
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3. Phonology 
3.1. Segmental Phonology 





Plosive 


Fricative 


Approximant 


Nasal 


Liquid 


Labial 


b 










Labiodental 




/ 








uentai 




t- A 
t u 








Alveolar 


t d 


s 




n 


I r 


Emphatic 


t 


d 

s 








Alveo-palatal 




I 








Palatal 


} 




y 






Velar 


k 


x g 








Uvular 


<3 










Pharyngeal 




h 


<(*) 






Glottal 


TO 










Labiovelar 






w 







1. The dialect preserves almost all of the OA consonant system, 
reflecting the phonological conservatism which is characteristic of the 
Omani dialect area. The alveolar spirants {d, d, t} have been retained, 
but OA *d and *d have merged into a single phoneme d. 

2. There are three short vowel phonemes: i, a, u, and five long vowels: 
if a, e, u, 6. The OA short diphthong *aw occurs in all environments 
as o: bos 'camel', xoj 'fear', yob 'approximately'; sarbo 'they drank'; 
yokil 'he eats'. The OA short diphthong *ay is monophthongised in 
all phonological environments to e: bet 'house, dwelling', maset 'I 
walked', sef summer', ger 'other than'. 

3. The reflex of OA *g is represented by the palatal plosive y. wdjid 
'very, much',}abal 'mountain', jdnib 'side'; this is in free variation in 
all environments with the voiced alveo-palatal affricate [g]: galas 
(~ falas) 'he sat', gdi 'coming'. The affricated variant occurred 
most consistently in the position immediately following a nasal: 
fingdn 'cup' (/finjdn/), ngi (Infif) 'we come', ngib (Injib/) 'we bring'. 
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The only other SI dialects in Oman in which OA *g is represented 
by the modern reflexes } or g are those spoken approximately two 
hundred kilometres away in rural communities located around 
Rustaq and Wadi Sahtan, and in some communities of the Batinah 
coast who trace their ancestry to the populations of the mountains 
(Clive Holes, personal communication). 8 In dialects of the settled 
communities around Izki as well as in most other towns and villages 
throughout Oman, including the area in and around the capital 
Muscat, the reflex of OA *g is represented by the velar plosive g. As 
such, the phonetic realisation of this reflex is a salient contrast 
between the Sawawi dialect and those of the nearby sedentary com- 
munities. A certain amount of higher prestige is associated with the 
g pronunciation, which is evident by the fact that this pronunciation 
tends to be adopted by the settled Sawawi of the larger towns. 

3.2. Non-segmental Phonology 
3.2.1. Syllable Structure 

1. The pattern I strong verb exhibits the syllable structure CvCvC: 
sarab 'he drank', daras 'he studied', qatiL 'he killed'. The addition of 
a suffix to these stems triggers the deletion of v 2 forming stems with 
the structure CvCCv(C): sarbat 'she drank', darsat'she studied' (daras 
'he studied'), qatlo 'they killed' (qatal 'he killed'). This structure also 
applies to nouns: baslah 'onion' (basal 'onions'), samkah 'a fish' 
(samak 'fish (pi.)'), raqbah 'neck') (< OA *raqabah). 

2. Some nouns have resyllabified free variant forms: lahm ~ laham 
'meat', taht ~ tahat 'under, below', following the widespread tendency 
across peninsular Arabia for the resyllabification of the sequence 
C^aCjCj -> CjaC^aCj (where C 2 is h, x, g, h, or c )- This occurs in the 
Sawawi dialect only where the cluster is word final (...aCC#); the 
forms qahwa 'coffee' and raqba 'neck' do not have variant forms. 

3. A restricted class of word medial three-consonant clusters arises 
through the addition of a suffix to stems with a final consonant clus- 
ter, e.g. c ind + -him gives /'indhim/ 'with them': /zarbhim/ 'their (ani- 
mal) enclosure', /bintha/ 'her daughter'. 



8 Whether the Sawawi who live in the Izki region are an offshoot of these distant 
communities remains open to further research. 
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3.2.2. Final Clusters and Anaptyctics 

1. An anaptyctic vowel /u/ is inserted into a word-final consonant 
cluster where final C is represented by r, with word stress falling on 
the resulting final syllable: sabtir 'patience' (< OA sabr), c astir (< OA 
c asr). In other stems, final clusters are preserved: subh 'morning', farq 
'difference', talg 'ice', zarb 'animal enclosure', qalb 'heart', xubz 
'bread'. 

2. The anaptyctic vowel is deleted when a suffixed element is added: 
sabr-i 'my patience'. A non-anaptyctic vowel in a final syllable is 
deleted in stems upon the addition of a suffixed element: qalm-i 'my 
pen', qalm-ak 'your pen' (qalam 'my pen'), wald-vh 'his son' (walad 
'boy, son'), habl-i 'my rope' (habal 'rope, cord'), naxl-i 'my palm trees' 
(naxal 'palm tree'). 

3. Initial consonant clusters are formed by the deletion of an 
unstressed v in nouns with the underlying structure C 1 vC 2 w(C 3 v), 
where C 1 and C 2 are contrasted in terms of manner or place or articu- 
lation. The resulting stem has the structure C C w(C v): hmar 'don- 
key', bttin 'stomachs', sgir 'small', rytiq, 'breakfast' ijtil, 'legs', jwdni 
'sacks'. 

4. Morphology in Relation to Omani B and S Types 

Holes (1989:454) notes four separate morphological parameters by 
which Omani B dialects are contrasted with those of the S type, 
remarking that dialects spoken in areas with histories of sustained 
contact between speakers of B and S dialects exhibit combinations 
from both types. In the Sawawl dialect, all four of these parameters 
correspond to those described for the Omani S type. This is demon- 
strated in the following; contrasting B type equivalents are given in 
brackets: 

1. Final -u and -i mark 3 pi. masc. and 2 sg. fern, imperfect verbs 
respectively (B: -tin and -in): yisawwyu 'they make' (B: yisawwtin), 
tizarH 'you (sg. fern.) plant' (B: tizar'in). 

2. Final -uh is the 3 sg. masc. object/possessor enclitic: nsirb-uh 'we 
drink it' (B: nsirb-ah), bet-nh 'his house' (B: bet-ah). 
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3. Weak verbs with an initial hamza exhibit initial /yo/ in the active 
imperfect (in contrast with the B type /ya7): yokil 'he eats' (B: ydkil), 
ydxad 'he takes' (B: yaxad) 

4. Prefixes for verbs Form V and VI show /yit/- and not the B-type 
/yti/-: yifallam 'he learns' (B: ytx c allam), yitkallam 'he speaks' (B: 
ytikallam), yitnaqqal 'he moves around' (B: ytinaqqal). Attachment of 
first person plural prefix ni- triggers resyllabification, forming a struc- 
ture identical to those of the B type: nti'allam 'we learn' (other S 
dialects: nit c allam). This resyllabification applies only to verbs bearing 
the nasal prefix; all other forms exhibit the initial CvC structure, e.g. 
yifallam 'he learns'. 

4.1. Verbal Morphology 

This section surveys the verbal inflectional paradigms of the 
Sawawi dialect, and is organised according to the tense and conjuga- 
tion class of the verb. The dialect exhibits the morphological conser- 
vatism typical of the Omani dialects in general. Most of the inflectional 
categories of OA have been preserved, including agreement for the 
categories of plural feminine and second person feminine. 

4.1.1. The Strong Verb: Perfect 

There are two conjugations in the perfect: CaCaC and CaCiC. These 
are shown in the following table: 



pi. 3. 



masc. 


sdrab 'he drank' 


qdtil 'he killed' 


fern. 


sdrbat 


qdtlit 


masc. 


sardbt 


qatilt 


fern. 


sardbti 


qatilti 


c. 


sardbt 


qatilt 


masc. 


sdrbo 


qdtlo 


fern. 


sdrban 


qdtlan 


masc. 


sardbtu 


qatiltu 


fem. 


sardbtin 


qatiltin 


c. 


sardbna 


qatilna 



Other examples include: ddrab/ddrbat 'to hit', ddxal/ddxlat 'to enter', 
'to kill, jdlas/jdlsat 'to sit', rdkad/rdkdat 'to run'; kdtib/kdtbit 'to write', 
mdsik/mdskit 'to hold' 
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4.1.2. The Strong Verb: Imperfect 

There are two conjugations for the imperfect strong verb: -CCaC and 
-CCiC. The vowel in a stressed prefixed element of an imperfect verb 
beginning with a post-velar consonant is la/ {ya-, ta-, na-}, and in 
all other environments (except in sg. 1 c.) is HI {yi- ti-, ni-}: 



pi. 3. 



masc. 


y'israb 'he drinks' 


ydqtil 'he kills' 


fem. 


tisrab 


tdqtil 


masc. 


tisrab 


tdqtil 


fem. 


tisrdbi 


taqitli 


c. 


dsrab 


dqtil 


masc. 


yisdrbu 


yaqitlu 


fem. 


yisdrban 


yaqltlan 


masc. 


tsdrbu 


taqitlu 


fem. 


tsdrban 


taqitlan 


c. 


rusrab 


ndqtil 



Other examples include: yvr}a c 'he returns', yxktib 'to write', yvnsik 'he 
holds', tirkid 'she runs'; td c rif 'she knows', ydqtil 'he kills', y'idbah 'he 
slaughters', yd'tas 'he gets thirsty'. 

4.1.3. The Strong Verb: Imperative 



sg. 2. masc. Sdrdb 'drink!' mdsik 'hold!' 

fem. sdrbi rrdski 

pi. 2. masc. sdrbu rrdsku 

fem. sdrban rmskan 



4.1.4. The Strong Verb: Geminate Verbs 

There are two conjugations of strong geminate stems. The first of 
these has the structure CiCC/-CiCC, and is illustrated in the follow- 
ing table: 







Perfect 


Imperfect 


Imperative 


sg. 3. 


masc. 


rrddd 'he spread' 


yirrndd 'he spreads' 






fem. 


rrnddat 


tirmdd 




2. 


masc. 


middet 


tirrddd 


midd 'spread!' 




fem. 


middeti 


timiddi 


mtddi 


1. 


c. 


middet 


arrudd 




pi. 3. 


masc. 


rrdddo 


yimlddu 






fem. 


rrnddan 


yimlddin 
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2. masc. middetu timiddu middu 

fem. middetin tirrdddin rriiddin 

1. c. middena nirmdd 



Other verbs of this conjugation include: sidd/yisidd 'to stop up' and 
timm/yitimm 'to complete'. The second conjugation class of strong 
geminate verbs exhibits the pattern CaCC/-CuCC, e.g. qdss/yiquss 'to 
cut'. 



4.1.5. Weak Verbs: Initial Hamza 







Perfect 


Imperfect 


Imperative 


3. 


masc. 


kdl 'he ate' 


ydkil 'he eats' 






Fem. 


kdlat 


tSkil 




2. 


masc. 


kalet 


tSkil 


kil 'eat!' 




Fem. 


kaleti 


tokli 


klli 


1. 


c. 


kalet 


dkU 9 




3. 


masc. 


kdlo 


yoklu 






Fem. 


kdlan 


ydklin 




2. 


masc. 


kaletu 


tSklu 


kilu 




Fem. 


kaletin 


tdklin 


kilin 


1. 


c. 


kalena 


nokil 





Other examples of this class include xdd/yoxad/yoxdu 'to take'; the 
active participles of these forms are makil and maxid. 



4.1.6. Weak Verbs: Initial w 

The imperfect inflection of weak stems with an initial w has merged 
with that of hamza-initial stems. These are contrasted only in the 
perfect conjugation. 



Perfect Imperfect 

sg. 3. masc. wdqaf 'he stopped' yoqif 'he stops' 

fem. wdqfat toqif 

2. masc. waqdft toqif 

fem. waqdfti toqfi 



Imperative 



qi/'stop!' 
qifi 



9 This has the same form as that of the weak initial w conjugation, e.g. dqif 
T stop'. 
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pi. 



1. 


c. 


waqdft 


dqif 




3. 


masc. 


wdqfo 


yoqfu 






fem. 


wdqfan 


yoqfin 




2. 


masc. 


waqdftu 


toqfu 


qifu 




fem. 


waqdftin 


toqfln 


qifin 


1. 


c. 


waqdfna 


ndqif 





Other examples: wdsal/yosil 'to arrive', wazan/yozin 'to weigh' 
4.1.7. Weak Verbs: Initial y 
Perfect 



pi. 



masc. 
masc. 



yibis 
yibso 



Imperfect 
yibas 
yibsu 



4.1.8. Weak Verbs: Hollow Verbs 

There is one conjugation in the perfect and three conjugations in the 
imperfect for hollow verbs. These are summarised in the following 
with yiqul 'he says', yibV 'he buys', and yindm 'he sleeps': 



pi. 







Perfect 


Imperfect 


Imperative 


3. 


masc. 


qdl 


a. yiqul b. yibi c c. yindm 






fem. 


qdlat 


tiqul 




2. 


masc. 


qilt 


tiqul 


a. qui b. bi c 




fem. 


qilti 


dqulin 


quli bi'i 


1. 


c. 


qilt 


aqtil 




3. 


masc. 


qdlo 


tiqulu 






fem. 


qdlan 


dqulin 




2. 


masc. 


qiltu 


tiqUlu 


qulu bt'u 




fem. 


qiltin 


dqulin 


qulin bi'in 


1. 


c. 


qilna 


nqul 10 





c. nam 
ndmi 



namu 
ndmin 



Other such verbs include saq/saqat/yisuq 'to drive [animals]', rah/ 
rdhat/yiriih 'to go', bd'/bd'at/yibi 11 'to sell'. 



10 The ellipsis of the vowel in the 1 pi. prefix ni- and the assimilation of the nasal 
to the position of the adjacent consonant follows the general rule whereby an initial 
unstressed vowel is deleted (see section 2). 
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4.1.9. Weak Verbs: Verbs Final y 



pi. 







Perfect 


Imperfect 


Imperative 


3. 


masc. 


mdsa 'he walked' 


yimsi 'he walks' 






fern. 


mdsit 


timsi 




2. 


masc. 


maset 


timsi 


imsi 'walk! go 




fem. 


maseti 


timsi 


misi 


1. 


c. 


maset 


dmsi 




3. 


masc. 


misyo 


yimisyu 






fem. 


misyan 


yimisyin 




2. 


masc. 


masetu 


timisyu 


misyu 




fem. 


masettn 


timisyin 


misyin 


1. 


c. 


masena 


nimsi 





Another example of weak verbs of the pattern Ca(C)Ca/-Ci(C)Ci is 
sdqa/sdqat 'to water'. Some weak final y stems exhibit a separate con- 
jugation in the imperfect: -C(C)a, an example of which is bdga/yibga 
'to want, will'. 

4.1.10. Weak Verbs: Doubly Weak Stems 



pi. 







Perfect 


Imperfect 


Imperative 


3. 


masc. 


ja 'he came' 


yiji 'he comes' 






fem. 


} at 


ti } i 




2. 


masc. 


fit 


ti}i 


ta'dl 'come! 




fem. 


}te 


ti.fi 


ta'dli 


1. 


c. 


}it 


afi 




3. 


masc. 


}do 


yijyu 






fem. 


fan 


yifin 




2. 


masc. 


fitu 


ti}U 


ta'alu 




fem. 


jitin 


tifin 


ta'dlin 


1. 


c. 


jina 


nfi 





The active participle for this verb is: fail 'jaydh 'come'. 
4.1.11. Derived Patterns 

Various derived verbs occurred in the corpus: 
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Pattern II Pattern VII 

kassar/kassarat; yikassar 'to infatah/infatahat; yinfatah 'to open 

smash' (intransitive)' 

Pattern III Pattern VIII 

laqa/laqat; yildqi 'to meet' iltamm/iltammat; yiltamm 'to gather' 

Pattern V Pattern IX 

tkallam/tkallamat; yitkallam 'to ihmarr/ihmarrat; yihmarr 'to redden; 

talk' become red' 

Pattern X 

stardh/stardhat; yistarih 'to rest' 

4.1.12. The Apophonic Passive 

The apophonic passive (AP) is one of several conservative grammati- 
cal features retained to varying degrees of productivity in all Omani 
dialects described to date. In a survey of the AP in S dialects of dif- 
ferent locations in Oman, Holes (1998) showed that productive AP 
morphology was restricted to imperfect weak or strong geminate 
stems with third person agreement, reflecting restrictions also 
reported for dialects of northern Arabia (Ingham 1985:26-28). 
Example (1) shows the AP in a geminate stem, and in example (2) a 
weak stem: 

(1) sufhdda mi l-ja c d, yiqass "This wool is from sheep, it is cut', (yiquss 'he 
cuts') 

(2) firds hddd yiqal luh seha "This cloth is called seha'. (yiqul luh 'he calls 
it') 

Other examples from the corpus include: yiba c 'it is sold', ydkil 'it is 
eaten' and yisawwa 'it is made'. One token occurred in the corpus of 
an unelicited AP verb which was not in the third person. This is 
shown in example (3): 

(3) nidrab bi c asd. 'We [would] get hit with a cane', (nidrib 'we hit') 

In spite of the productivity of the AP in the Sawawl dialect in the 
imperfect, no AP verbs occurred in the corpus in the perfect. Speakers 
employed functionally equivalent non-passive strategies when 
describing completed or past actions involving an implicit agent. One 
such strategy involves the use of the passive participle: 

(4) l-hos madbiih ams. 'The goat was slaughtered yesterday'. 
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The loss of the perfect AP conjugation in the Sawawi dialect suggests 
that the AP is in recession in the dialect, as in the interior S dialects 
described by Holes (1998). In contrast, fully productive AP morphol- 
ogy with perfect and imperfect inflections were reported for an S 
dialect of Rustaq (Reinhardt 1894:154-7), and more recently in a B 
dialect of the Sarqiyah region in the Omani interior (Eades forthcom- 
ing) and various B and S dialects of the Batinah coast (Brockett 
1995). The following table shows the full inflectional paradigm for 
the strong verb qatil 'to kill' in the Sawawi dialect: 



se. 3. 



2. 



pi. 3. 





Imperfect 


masc. 


yiqtal 'he is killed' 


fem. 


tiqtal 


masc. 


tiqtal 


fem. 


tiqdtli 


c. 


dqtal 


masc. 


yiqdtlu 


fem. 


yiqdtlin 


masc. 


tiqdtlu 


fem. 


tiqdtlin 


c. 


niqtal 



Perfect 



4.1.13. Suffixation of active participles and imperfect verbs 
The suffix -inn is one of several features common throughout the 
Omani dialect area (Holes 1989:448). It occurs between an active 
participle and a pronominal object enclitic, and always attracts word 
stress; the vowel in an attached 3 sg. masc. pronominal enclitic -uh 
is lowered to -ah. Examples include ndsmn-ah '[x] forgot it' and 
sayifann-ah '[x] saw it', and mdtirm-hin '[x] brought them': 

(5) ngi matinn-hin. 'We [would] come bringing them', (mdti 'bring') 

This suffix also attaches to imperfect verbs with a following pronomi- 
nal object: 

(6) rgul y'awwardnn-ak '[Your] feet hurt you' ( c awwar 'to blind; cause 
pain') 
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5. Personal Pronouns 
The following table shows the personal pronouns: 







Independent 


Bound (possessive/object) 


3. 


masc. 


huwwa 


-uh 




fem. 


hiyyd 


-ha 


2. 


masc. 


nta 


-ak 




fem. 


nti 


-is 


1. 


c. 


dm 


-i l-ni 


3. 


masc. 


hdmma 


-him 




fem. 


hmna 


-hin 


2. 


masc. 


ntu 


-kim 




fem. 


nton 


-kin 


1. 


c. 


hnuh, hnu 


-na 



The second person singular pronoun enclitics are: -ak (2 sg. masc.) 
and -is (2 sg. fem.). The form -is is common throughout southern 
Arabia, distinguishing these dialects from those of northern Arabia, 
in which the equivalent is -ik (Holes 1989:448). 

5.1. Attachment of Pronominal Enclitics 

The following examples show nouns and verbs with attached pro- 
nominal enclitics: 

+3 sg. masc: kitb-uh 'he wrote it', kalena-h 'we ate it', sidd-uh 'he stopped it 

up', sarb-uh 'he drank it', asUf-uh 'I see him', nsirb-uh 'we drink it', yikitb-uh 

'he writes it', yisirb-uh 'he drinks it' amisk-uh 'I hold it', kallamdtt-ah 'she spoke 

to him', katbatt-dh 'she wrote it', yilibsin-dh 'they (f.pl.) wear it'; bet-uh 'his 

house', baqdrt-uh 'his cow', qalm-uh 'his pen', srm-h 'his name' 

+3 sg. fem.: katdb-ha 'he wrote it', masdk-ha 'he held her', baqrdt-ha 'her cow', 

qaldm-ha 'her pen', ma c ndt-ha 'its meaning' 

+3 pi. masc: misdkt-him 'I held them', baqrdt-him 'their cow' 

+3 pi. fem.: kalldmt-hin 'I told them', sift-hin 'You saw them', jibna-hin 'we got 

them', 

+2 sg. masc: xabbardtt-ak 'she told you', makdn-ak 'your place', qalm-ak 'your 
pen', c ind-ak 'you have' 

+2 sg. fem.: xabbdrt-is 'I told you'; zdj-is 'your husband', qalm-is 'your pen, 
baqdrt-is 'your cow' 

+1 sg.: sdf-ni 'he saw me', wasldt-ni 'it reached me'; zdj-i 'my husband', qalm-i 
'my pen' 
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+ 1 pi. c: saf-na 'he saw us', misdk-na 'he held us'; bet-na 'our house', qaldm-na 
'our pen' 

The following examples show the attachment of the bound pronomi- 
nals to the preposition li 'to, for': 



+3 masc. 
+3 fem.: 
+2 masc. 
+2 fem.: 
+ 1 c: 



luh 'to him' 

lha, lha 

lak 

lis 

li 



pi. 



+3 masc. 
+3 fem.: 
+2 masc: 
+ 2 fem.: 
+ 1 c. 



Ihim 'to them' 

Ihin 

Mm 

Ikin 

hna, Ina 



6. Syntax 

6.1. Future Intention 

The future prefix ba-, which occurs in many Omani B dialects, and 
some S ones, does not occur in the Sawawi dialect. Future intention 
is expressed in the dialect by means of the auxiliary verb yibga 'he 
wants to/will...' 11 : 

(7) yibga yibannad l-bab. 'He wants to/will close the door'. 
This verb is frequently used in its active participle form bdgi: 

(8) ana bdgi aruh hndk. 'I want to/will go there'. 

(9) bdgin ydklu-h ' [They] want to eat it'. 

6.2. Relativisation 

Relative clauses are formed with the relativising particle bu, which is 
exclusive to S-type dialects throughout northern Oman, and is con- 
trasted with the particle illi of the B dialects: 

(10) dik al- c isdh bu nokil-ha 'the food which we ate' 

(11) add l-jdnib bu tali ads l-janib 'the side [of the mountain] which is next 
to this [other] side' . 



Non-verbal relative clauses are also introduced by bu: 



11 This verb is cognate with the future prefix ba-, which occurs in dialects spoken 
elsewhere in Oman. 
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(12) wa yisarbu-h kill n-nas bu hnak 'All of the people who were there would 
drink it'. 

(13) mtten, miyatolat, add bu dak. 'Two hundred [goats], one hundred, three 
hundred; that's what was there'. 

A relative clause may be introduced by the interrogative pronoun md 
'what, whatever': 

( 14) ma sayyifann-ah bu yilibsina-h l-badwiyat. ' What [you] see is what the 
Bedouin women wear'. 

6.3. Relative Adverb "When' 

The adverbs min 'when (from that moment)' and yom 'when (at that 
moment)' are used to introduce adverbial clauses of time: 

(15) mdguddt min gina mi l-bet. 'They were there when we came from the 
house'. 

(16) yom nimsi, mitkashin 'When we walk, [we] are in pain'. 

6.4. The Existential Particle: se 

The Sawawl dialect exhibits the existential marker se 'exist; thing', 
which is common to both B and S dialects throughout the Omani 
dialect area: 

(17) hmir se; l-hmir barra 'There [were] donkeys; they were outside'. 

(18) Id se sahha, al-hamdu lilldh c ala fadila hddil 'If we were healthy [lit. if 
there was good health], then [we would] thank God for this blessing'. 

This particle may occur in combination with the noun se 'thing, 
something', forming the expression se se 'there is something': 

(19) awwal ma se se sdxin u se barid. kill awwal tdzig. 'Long ago there was 
nothing [eaten] hot or cold. Everything [we ate] long ago was fresh'. 

The existential se is negated by the negative marker ma: 

(20) ma se hmir ma'na. 'We don't have any donkeys', [lit. 'There are no don- 
keys with us'.] 

(21) ma se xsdrd wdfid. 'It wasn't a great loss'. 
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7. Other Lexical Features 

7.1. The Demonstrative Pronouns 
The demonstrative pronouns are as follows: 

sg. masc. hdda 'this (masc.)' hdddk, dak 'that (masc.)' 

sg. fem. hddi 'this (fern.)' hddik, dik 'that (fern.)' 

pi. c. dila 'these' hddldk, dildk 'those' 

7.2 The interrogatives and adverbs of time and place 

man 'who', mu 'what', mdnta 'when', hen 'where', fce/'how', kam 'how 
much, many', les 'why', to 'now', l-yom 'today', bdkir 'tomorrow', hina, 
hna 'here', hnak 'there' 



8. Lexical Contrasts 



The Sawawi dialect shares a number of high-frequency lexical items 
with the dialects of sedentary communities of the Omani interior 
which have contrasting equivalents in Bedouin speech. Some of these 
are given in the following table: 



Sedentary and Sawawi speech Bedouin speech 

ydti buh (or yigibuh/yijibuh) yiyibah only 

banned (or sakkar) sakkar 

to al-hin 

mu es, hes, sunu 

hdl (or mat) mdl 



'he brings if 
'to close' 
'now 
'what' 

'thing owned or possessed' 



Other forms which are similar to those in the speech of some interior 
sedentary communities include the affirmative response he 'yes' (sed- 
entary, Nizwa: hewa, hi), and the syncopated variant forms ada 
(~ hdda) 'this', mi (~ min) 'from', and wahi (-wahid) 'one'. Some 
distinctly Bedouin lexical items which were used in the place of sed- 
entary equivalents occurred in the Sawawi corpus: yirba' 'run' (sed- 
entary: yirkad), and hen 'where' (sedentary: wen). The Hindi words 
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cuku 12 'child, baby' and namuna 'type' occurred repeatedly in the 
corpus, and are indicative of the speaker's frequent contact with 
Hindi speakers in the markets of the towns and villages. 

9. Discussion and Conclusion 

The purpose of this article was to describe certain structural and 
lexical features of the speech of a Sawawi community who live in the 
hinterland of Izki in the interior of northern Oman, and to place the 
findings within the broader Omani typological context. It was shown 
that the language of the corpus conforms with the SI type proposed 
by Holes (1989, 1996), the type which includes the dialects of sed- 
entary communities throughout northern Oman, with the exception 
of some communities of the Jabal Akhdar region in which S2 dialects 
are spoken. The present study thus illustrates Holes' (1996:52) obser- 
vation that in social terms "the categories "Bedouin" and "sedentary" 
are not as clearly demarcated in Oman as they are in the Fertile 
Crescent". 

In the northern Arab world, significant structural contrasts occur 
between B- and S-type dialects which do not occur in the Omani 
dialect area. This fact is tied to the contrasting socio-historical cir- 
cumstances in which the dialects of each type have developed. In the 
north, for example, dialects of the B type are generally noted for their 
preservation of certain conservative grammatical features 13 which 
have disappeared from those of the S type. The more tight-knit social 
structure of many rural Bedouin communities of the north and their 
isolation from outside influences have resulted in the general conser- 
vatism of the B dialects of certain conservative structural features 
which have disappeared from the dialects of the settled communities 
as a result of contact-induced change. S-speaking communities have 
more typically been subjected to sustained periods of outside cultural 
and economic influence, resulting in a greater degree of morpholo- 
gical levelling and innovative morphology and syntax than in the 
rural B-speaking communities. 



12 The speaker articulated the original pronunciation of the voiceless alveo-pala- 
tal affricate in this form, which is extra-systemic to the Sawawi phonological inven- 
tory. 

13 Examples include the apophonic passive and gender distinctions in the 2nd 
and 3rd person plural inflections. 
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In Oman, in contrast, there are significantly fewer structural 
contrasts associated with the S/B division than in northern Arabia. 
Omani dialects of both the B and S types retain conservative features 
which have disappeared from virtually all dialects outside of Oman 
except for those of the isolated Bedouin communities of the Najd. 
Holes (1996) noted that the remarkable degree of structural homo- 
geneity of the Omani dialects is due to the fact that the social and 
economic contrasts with the S/B division are fewer than in the nor- 
thern Arab world: 

"There is simply less of a social fault-line between village people and 
nomads in Oman than elsewhere, and this helps to explain why the 
Bedouin-sedentary distinction is also less clearly demarcated linguis- 
tically" (p. 52). 

In the preceding sections it was shown that the dialect of the Sawawi 
mountain nomads of the Izki region of northern Oman conforms in 
every respect with the Omani S type. These facts thus illustrate earlier 
observations that a more blurred relationship between lifestyle and 
dialect type exists in the Omani dialect area. In the case of the 
Sawawi, the label 'S-type' is extended to include the speech of a tra- 
ditionally nomadic section of the populace. It remains to be seen how 
the current social and economic changes taking place throughout 
Oman will affect the dialects of the rural Sawawi communities in the 
coming years. 

10. Text: The Life of the Sawawi 

The following text is a sample taken from an interview with Suhail bin 
c Abs al-Rawahi, and was recorded in June 2007 about fifteen kilometres 
from the town of Izki, in the Daxiliya region of northern Oman. 

A = interviewer (the author) 

B = Sawawi speaker, male, aged sixty five 

1. A zaman awwal, kefkanat al-ma c isdh? 

2. B: to wajidfarq, to. awwdl hnuh niqayyil tul anmhar, nisrah haywan, men- 

tal n-mhar, tul n-mhar, tul n-mhar, nirga c mamh as-si'ah wahddh 
marrdh as-si'ah hintin marrah ngi c asur... dmen. gina c asur durna... 
allah yarham dik al- c isdh bu nokil-ha. swayit suh wa swayit c es, kalend-h. 
qdlo l-nd "yalla rawwihu c an al-hos, yoklan-hin diydb!" rawwahna wara 
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l-hos, sirna nati-hin mi hna wd mi hna wd mi hna. 

3. A diyab se zaman awwal? 

4. B he, zaman awwal hadd diyab. he, nzen, nbna-hdn l-ydm nsuq b-hin 

nwaddi-hin add I- jdnib bakir add l-}tinib wdra baksr add I- jamb bu 
tali add l-}tinib. he nitba c -hin, kill marrdh kill ydm fi jamb, fi l-lel c idne 
mlaym-hin fi l-lel mdaxxal-hin fi zarb al-hos. 

5. A se bos? 

6. B ha, ma se bos. ma se. hmir se. l-hmir band, hna wd hna. kanfi-hin wild, 

nidxil na'ti ld-m walid cuku hadd sager na c ti-hin halib min mhat-hin, min 
hadd swayd. mind swayd, mind swayd. len nikammil siddena c ale-hin zarb. 
ma wahdah ma tinten, yob arba'mit rds. wagid wd hnuh ntdba'hin till 
n-ndhar. tnin tnin tnin tnin. wa s-subh dnfallat-hin nisrab fingan qahwd. 
habten... ar-ryuq sahten nokil zaman awwdl. hadi l-btun xaliyyat ydm 
nimsi, mitkashin. mafi-na wable wd l-hos mawgudat tars ad-dinyd, nzen. 
mawgudat min gina mi l-bet, in qasrit wdhddh, min dilak l-agnam, c idm 
nidrab bi c asa nrawwdh b-hi al-hos c an yokil-hin dib walld c an yigibdn 
mi hna wd mi hna nlayam-hin. "wdhaw wdhaw wdhaw... ha' ha' ha'", 
nlayam-hin c ad niltamm-hin kids, ngi matinn-hin. c idnd nati-hin li l-bet 
"wdswdswds" wajidat.... waslan l-bet, daran "mba' mba' mba' mba'" 
wd dak cuku taht c atena-hd ulad-ha. durna marrdh alldh yarham dik 
dl- c isdh. ga l- c asa, swayit c es, allah yarham... 

7. A kunt mutanaqqal awwdl wdlld baqetfi makan wahid? 

8. B la, la, nitnaqqal. 

9. A ba c id? 

10. B: he, nitnaqqal ba'id. hadd ni}lisfi-h sandh wahddh aw sdnten ba'den nruh 

ma c l-maxtara c walla tsawir walla luxsabdh, min dak sob. ntimm hnak 
nubd yimkin sdnten sandh. tshawwdlna marrdh tanydh. makan ndur 
hiywan ndur Ihin akil... mi hna wd mi hna wd mi hna len allah td'ala 
yikun l-hayd wagid jalasna makand pnin sandh tdlat sandh u wahi sandh, 
kada. mai mitwaffar hnuh galsin, mai ma mitwaffdr, tankar. 

Translation 

1. A: How was life long ago? 

2. B: Now it is very different, now; before, we moved all day, we would 

graze [our] animals all day, all day. We returned sometimes 
at one o'clock, sometimes at two o'clock, and sometimes we 
came back in the late afternoon. . . alright? We came in the late 
afternoon, we roamed around. . . O the food we ate! [lit. 'God 
have mercy on that food we ate']. We would eat a few dates 
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[and] a little rice; [Our parents] would say to us: "Come on! 
Go to the goats so that the wolves won't eat them!" We went up 
behind the goats. We went and brought them from here and 
here and [then] here. 

3. A: Wolves? 

4. B: Yes, long ago there were wolves. Yes, we took them [i.e. the 

goats] , took them for a day, we drove them, we took them [to] 
this side [of the mountain] behind, the next day to that day to 
the side [of the mountain] which is next to this [other] side. At 
night we collected them and herded them into the pen. 

5. A: Did you have any camels? 

6. B: There weren't any camels, there weren't. There were donkeys. 

The donkeys were outside, here and here [said pointing]. 
[If] they had a foal, we went in and gave it the little one, the 
parent of this foal. We gave them milk from their mothers, 
from this, a little. . . we finished and we shut the pen on them. 
There were around one, two, or [even] four hundred head [of 
goats], so many. We followed them all day. In the morning 
we would untie them and have a cup of coffee, two pieces of 
[interrupted]... Breakfast was [just] two dates back in the old 
days. [Our] stomachs were empty all day, and we would walk 
around [feeling] tired. We didn't have any stamina, and there 
were many goats [lit. the world was full of them] , right. They 
were there from when we came from the house. If there was 
one missing, one of those goats, we would get hit with a cane. 
We would go with the goats so a wolf wouldn't eat them, or 
so they wouldn't get lost from here or there. We would gather 
them in [while calling out]: "wahaw, wahaw, wahawl ha, ha, 
haV . We would get them in and they would gather together in 
a large herd. We came bringing them. We would bring them to 
the house [while saying]: "wisht, wisht, wisht". There were a lot 
of them. They would get to the house and start [bleating] : "mba 
mba mba mba". [If one of] those [goats] had a kid, we would 
give them their kid. We went around once. What hardship 
we faced! [lit. 'God have mercy on that life we had'.] When 
evening came, [we had] a little rice. God have mercy. . . 

7. A: Long ago did you travel around or did you stay in one place? 

8. B: No, no, we moved around. 

9. A: Far? 

10. B: Yes, we travelled far. We would stay here for a year or two, then 
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we would go again to Maxtara c , Tasawir, or to Xasabah, in that 
direction. We would also spend about a year or two there, and 
then move on to look for a place with food for the animals. . . 
here and there, here and there. [If] God Almighty provided 
water [lit. life'], we stayed for a long time in the place, for one, 
two, or three years, like that. [If] water was available, we stayed; 
[if] water wasn't available, [we got] a tanker. 
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THE DIALECT OF THE EUPHRATES BEDOUIN, 
A FRINGE MESOPOTAMIAN DIALECT 



Bruce Ingham 

1. Introduction 

In the spring of 1977 I was able to record material from three sources 
which showed a similar type of dialect. One of these I recorded in 
Kuwait in the area of al-Raudatain and two others in the area north 
west of Nasiriyyah in Iraq. These were all recorded from nomads, 
who were grazing camels at the time. The dialects were interesting 
in that they showed a resemblance both to the South Mesopotamian 
type, the so called gilit dialects 1 , and to the Najdi type. Geographically 
the nearest examples of the Najdi type would have been either that 
of the Mutair, c Awazim and Rashayidah tribes in Kuwait and Eastern 
Saudi Arabia, or the Shammar and Dafir in Northern Saudi Arabia. 
The two Bedouin groups in the Nasiriyyah area identified themselves 
as the Al Humaid and the Rufai c , while those in Kuwait identified 
themselves only as Ahl al-Shimal 'People of the North' and I will use 
that term in this paper to refer to them. These latter were in fact only 
one family i.e. one tent in the vicinity where I interviewed them. 
There may however have been more of them nearbye over the admit- 
tedly rather flat horizon. The Rufai c group visited consisted also of 
one tent encamped near the Hollandi Canal near a village of Sudan 
marsh dwellers at a place called Jisr Sudan. There were four or five 
other tents in the vicinity. The Humaid were a quite substantial group 
of perhaps twenty tents, from whom I was able to obtain answers to 
a short questionnaire. Later on in the 1980s and 1990s I met nomads 
in Saudi Arabia in the vicinity of Hafar al-Batin who were also from 
the Rufai c and spoke a similar type of dialect. 

All of these spoke a similar, though not identical type of dialect, 
which one could characterize as fringe south Mesopotamian, since 
it had the broad phonological inventory of the gilit type on the Lower 



1 See Blanc (1964:passim) for a characterization of these dialects. 
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Euphrates, but differed in some features of distribution and morpho- 
logy. In this respect they showed some relationship, in so far as could 
be seen from the rather meagre data, to the North Najdi type of the 
Shammar. Although in terms of recent history i.e. the 19th and 20th 
centuries the Dafir would have been nearer neighbours to them, their 
dialect showed Shammari features, which the Dafir dialect does not 
show, corresponding to the later arrival of the Dafir in the area, 
which is borne out by their own oral traditions and historical 
sources 2 . 

The groups interviewed are all in fact referred to by populations 
further south as Ahl al-Shimal 'people of the North' 3 or Badu al-Furat 
'Bedouins of the Euphrates'. This distinction arises presumably from 
the fact that other Bedouin of the region were accustomed to encoun- 
ter them in the north in the grazing period and recognized them as 
following a slightly different grazing pattern and spending a period 
of the year along the Euphrates. It was explained to me that this 
different grazing pattern was facilitated by their owning a different 
breed of camel the judi (pi jwdda), which was immune to certain 
types of insect which bred along the Euphrates in spring. This meant 
that as soon as grazing became scarce in the desert they could move 
into the banks of the Euphrates. Other more strictly Najdi Bedouin, 
did not keep the jwdda and could only come to the Euphrates in the 
high summer (ged). Before that they were confined to wells in the 
desert south west of the Euphrates. Their dialect was also recognized 
as linking them to the northern region. A further distinguishing fea- 
ture of these groups is that they were all traditionally Shi'ah, which 
was in contrast to the Najdi Bedouin, but linked them to the tribes 
of the Lower Euphrates. 



2 See Ingham (1986: 12-16). 

3 The Rwalah of the Syrian desert also use this term, but slightly differently. It 
occurs frequently in Musil (1928). On p. 138 it indicates tribes camping in the region 
of Hawran; then on p. 615 it indicates the Bani Sakhar and occurs without specifica- 
tion on p.641, 642 and 658 and in the Rwalah texts in Ingham (1995:127 and 134). It 
is important to remember that in the local geographic taxonomy of Eastern Arabia 
simal 'north' in fact refers to 'north east' ie down country towards the Euphrates. If 
reference is made to the true or polar north the word jadi 'Pole star' can be used. The 
use of this term by more strictly Arabian Bedouins to refer to these people may indi- 
cate 'people towards the Euphrates' or may even refer to their earlier location in the 
north when the later emigrants, the Shammar, 'Anizah and Dafir, were still in Najd 
to the south. Cantineau (1936:24) notes the term as used by Wetzstein (1868:163) as 
referring to the Syro/Jordanian tribes Sardiyyah, Bani Sakhar, Fuhail, Sirhan and 
Shararat. 
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2. Dialect Features 

2.1. Southern Iraqi Features 

The broad features of the dialect which show an affinity to southern 
Iraq are shown below. The three dialect sub types will be distin- 
guished as ASh (Ahl al-Shimal), R (Rufai c ) and H (Humaid): 

i) Reflexes of Classical kaf qaf and jim as -c-, -j- and -y-, as in col 'deserf , 
jilib 'well' and yal 'scarp', and the occurrence of the vowel -i- or -u-, 
rather than -a- in the imperfective verbal person prefixes as in yinsid 
'he asks', timid 'you, she ask(s)' and ninsid 'we ask', (but yashat 'play on 
a musical instrument' ASh) 

ii) The anaptyctic -i/u- separating final clusters occurs in all environments 
in Iraqi dialects, but in a more restricted set of environments in Najdi, 
namely where the second element of the cluster is a liquid -r-, -1-, or 
-n- such as badir 'full moon, zamil 'camels' and ibin 'son'. Examples of 
the Iraqi type occurred inconsistently in the data in tilit 'third', and gilit 
'you said' ASh and samis 'sun R, but the final cluster type of form also 
occurred sporadically as in c abd 'slave' and sift 'you saw ASh. 

iii) The Iraqi dialects generally show a vowel -a- in the feminine plural 
verbal and post nominal suffixes. This is usually -j- in Najdi. Examples 
of -a- occurred frequently in ASh as in siftakan 'I saw you f.pl', siftanni 
'you f.pl.saw me', thatban 'you f.pl. cut wood' and intan 'you f.pl'. One 
example also occurred in R ibnan 'build f.pl!' R., but the Rufai' and 
Humaid generally showed -j- as in yircibin 'they f. ride', sufin 'look 
f.pl!', yhasbinni 'they f. consider me' H and yidrin 'they f. know and ma 
yiriaddin 'they f. are uncountable' R. 

iv) Lexical features linking the dialect to southern Iraq were anta/yinti 'to 
give' ASh, ham 'also' Ash (ham sift wahid akram minni? 'have you also 
seen anyone more generous than me?'), col 'desert'. 

2.2. Northern Najdi Features 

Certain morphological features occur in the data which link the dia- 
lects to the North Najdi or Shammari type. These are more dominant 
in the Rufai c and Humaid dialects than that of the Ahl al-Shimal. 
They were: 

i) The form -i(h) for the feminine singular marker in nouns and adjectives 
as in yizirih 'fazirah', xezaranih 'staff, mallih 'burning heaf , dirih 'tribal 
area', mihilih 'drought', ghawih 'coffee', sahi 'tent curtain R. The Ahl al- 
Shimal in contrast showed -a(h) as in dirah 'tribal area, dallah 'coffee 
pof. 

ii) The North Najdi type shows an idiosyncratic set of object/possessive 
pronoun suffixes namely -an 1st s., -uh 3rd m.s., -ah 3rd f.s., -ham 3rd 
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m.p and -kam 2nd m.p. The forms -uh 3rd m.s., -ah 3rd f.s are shown 
in both the Ahl al-Shimal, Rufai c (and Humaid) dialects. The Rufai c 
also show -an as in m c allman buh ant 'did you teach me that?' and 
jani nsidan 'he came and asked me', while the Ahl al Shimal showed 
the more usual -ni as in 'atni 'give me!'. Both groups showed -uh and 
-ah as in ma buh si 'there is nothing in it', siglitu 'his work', addinya 
sahi wa la bah gem 'the weather is clear and there is no cloud' R, c a/ 4 
Hnnu wakrumu haddlrah 'he released him and gave him the dlrah (as 
a gift)'. Neither group showed the open vowel m.pl. suffixes, but have 
the more wide spread -u- forms as in abassirkum 'I give you m.pl. good 
news', antum 'you m.pl' R, wiyyahum 'with them m'., ydm innihum 'when 
they...' ASh. 

It is interesting to compare this data with the dialects investigated 
by Cantineau in Syria in the 1930s shown in Cantineau (1936-7). 
Cantineau isolates three groups among the dialects of the nomads 
corresponding roughly to the time in which the speakers arrived in 
the northern desert (ibid:ll7). The first are the most recently arrived 
'grands nomades' as he calls them, namely the Shammar and 'Anizah 
camel herding tribes, who are thought to have arrived in the northern 
desert in the 18th and 19th centuries and who still maintain links 
with relatives in Najd. The last group, the oldest, are the Hadidin, 
Nu'aim, Fadul and Manadrah, 'une groupe de tribus apparues depuis 
tres longtemps, dans la region' and of whom he notes that 'on sait 
d'une facon assez sure que les Fadol dominaient la badiyat as-Sam 
au XlVe siecle' i.e. implying that they have been there since at least 
the 14th century. The second group in his terms 'serait venu a une 
epoque intermediaire impossible a preciser'. These are the c Umur, 
Slut, Sirhan and Bani Khalid. 

In the second part of his study Cantineau (p.226) offers an alter- 
native classification of the dialects of the nomads of the Syrian desert 
into three main groups: A the dialect of the 'Anizah, who are the 
most recently arrived group, coming from central Najd in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, but thought to have originated in the region of 
Khaibar, B the dialect of the Shammar who have spread out from the 
Jabal Shammar in Northern Najd, the historic Jabal Tayy, arriving 
before the c Anizah in the 18th century, C the Syro-Mesopotamian 
dialects, most of the rest, who he refers to as 'petits nomades' or 
'demi-sedentaires' and who are the earliest arrivals and lastly a 



4 Possibly c afa Hnnu 'he forgave him'. 
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subgroup Be, who include the c Umur, Slut, Sirhan and Bani Khalid, 
referred to above, who he regards as clearly related to the Shammar 
(B), but having some relationship to the 'petits nomades' C, hence 
the classification Be. In his words: 

'Chez eux, l'essentiel de la structure d'un parler Sammar se retrouve. ... 
Mais par d'autres cotes (qui relevent d'ailleurs plutot de la phonetique 
et du vocabulaire que de la morphologie) ces parlers rapprochent plu- 
tot des parlers C. 

In analysing the relationship of the Be group to the rest he says: 

'II ne s'agit done pas seulement de parlers de transition entre parlers 
de Sammar et parlers des petits nomades. II faut plutot penser a des 
tribus, peut-etre d'abord geographiquement voisines des Sammar, 
peut-etre satellites des Sammar, peut-etre meme apparentees indirec- 
tement aux Sammar'. 

This second classification does not differ from the first in terms of 
the time of arrival of the groups, but emphasizes more the relation- 
ship of the c Umur, Slut, Sirhan and Bani Khalid group Be to the 
Shammar. 

If we compare the dialect of the Euphrates Bedouin to those exa- 
mined by Cantineau, we do not in fact find that there is an exact 
correspondence between the Euphrates Bedouin and any of his three 
groups, though they show the closest resemblance to some members 
of the second, intermediary, group namely the c Umur, Slut and 
Sirhan 5 . This can be shown by considering the features a) -uh as 3rd 
masc sing objective suffix, b) -ah as 3rd fem sing objective suffix, c) 
-an as 1st sing objective suffix and d) -ih as fem sing nominal suffix. 
We find that a), the most widespread, is found among the Hadidin, 
c Umur, Slut, Nu'aim, Manadrah, Fadul, Bani Khalid and Sirhan, b) 
and c) are found among the c Umur, Slut and Sirhan and d) among 
the Hadidin, c Umur, Slut, Nu'aim, Manadrah, Fadul and sporadically 
the Bani Khalid. Interestingly also the pronunciation of jlm as -y- is 
found among the Sirhan and Sardiyyah. Can this indicate that the 
Euphrates Bedouin considered in this paper are of the same antiquity 
as Cantineau's second group? 



5 See Cantineau op cit: 20-3, 72-3 and 45. 
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2.3. General Arabian/Najdi Features 

Features which are not specifically North Najdi, but generally Najdi 
or Arabian are easier to find. Possibly the most salient is the presence 
of the -in ending reminiscent of Classical tanwln. Both groups 
showed this both in poetic fragments and in prose, though due to 
the paucity of the data, examples are few. Examples occuring are bah 
Hsbin la ytul 'there is grass, which is not far off, ilnijrin tawdli llel 
hissu dibilhi 'for a coffee mortar which rings all through the night' 
R, waddiwan ja c din Hndu 'the diwan were sitting with him', lu sawrin 
bah as ma hu m c ayyar 'he has a tobacco box with a tobacco pouch 
in endless supply', cabdin tyabbisah u cabdin tibillah 'you make the 
heart (literally 'liver') of one man dry and moisten another' ASh. 

Lexical items shown in such a small corpus of data were usually 
common to both areas and did not reveal a distinction of the dialect 
as Najdi or Iraqi and in fact in one place the ASh speaker hesitates 
between the two, saying sahab assef yirid/yabi yidbah haYabd 'he 
draws his sword wishing to kill that slave', showing hesitation between 
the Iraqi yirid and the Najdi yabi for 'he wants'. The fact that both 
texts involved Bedouin culture, in the one case in the form of a story 
and in the other in the form of a kind of monologue means that they 
both showed a lot of vocabulary which would not be heard in Iraqi 
dialects, but purely because of the subject matter. 

3. Relationship of the Euphrates Bedouin to Neighbouring 

Populations 

The Euphrates Bedouin are not mentioned widely in the ethnographic 
literature as a group and, as far as I know, are only mentioned in the 
linguistic literature in Ingham (1982 and 1986). The tribes usually 
referred to under this heading are the Humaid, Rufai c , Sa'dah and 
Bu'aij. My informants also mentioned a group called the Haraksah, 
about whom I have found no reference elsewhere. Glubb (1978:108) 
does however refer to some of the component tribes, though not 
under the name Euphrates Bedouin. He also mentions (ibid) a "small 
independent section, who camped along the edge of the desert west 
of Samawa", called the Kwidah, who by his description fall into this 
group. He continues "They claimed a somewhat tenuous relationship 
with the Shammar, but at the same time were Shiite though all the 
desert tribes were Sunnites [excluding presumably Euphrates tribes 
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referred to here]. This conversion to Shiism must have meant that 
they had already been several centuries in Iraq". It seems that in an 
earlier period, mainly in the 18th century, the Euphrates Bedouin 
were part of the confederation of the Qash'am (also referred to in 
earlier times as the Ghaziyah), who were in control of the lower 
Euphrates region and that in the 19th century the Humaid and Rufai c 
had joined the Muntafiq, who in that period had become the most 
powerful confederation of the region (Oppenheim 1952 Band III, 
1-2:408-13). Glubb mentions (1960: 273 and also in a personal com- 
munication), that in the early 20th century these tribes did not nor- 
mally venture into the southern desert, but had begun to nomadize 
out in the desert to the west during the period of his involvement 
there during the 1920s, because of movement away by stronger tribes. 
The movement of the Humaid into the southern desert is referred to 
in a Dafiri verse reported in Ingham (1986:43) yd heif rahat dlriti 
lihmeid u c afnin alkaldm 'Oh woe that my lands are lost to the 
Humaid and those of impure speech', also including an interesting 
Najdi comment on the speech of others, though it is not clear here 
whether 'those of impure speech' are actually the Humaid or other 
non-Bedouin tribes. A similar situation is reported for some tribes 
in the west of the Syrian desert by Chatty (1990:127), where she 
mentions a "crossing of specializations" since "the poorer tribes con- 
tinue to herd camels, while the richer 'noble' tribes herd sheep deep 
into the desert with the help of modern technological equipment". 

To summarize we can view the socio-linguistic position of the 
Euphrates Bedouin as in contrast to two other groups i) The truly 
Mesopotamian and shi c ah groups of agriculturalists and shepherd 
tribes (sdwiya) intimately connected with the Euphrates and ii) Najdi 
Bedouin and Sunni groups, some connected less intimately with the 
Euphrates and some not at all. If one is to construct a cline running 
from more Mesopotamian to more Najdi, the Rufai c stand between 
the two groups mentioned, sometimes geographically and sometimes 
only linguistically and culturally, depending on the time of year and 
their migratory cycle. The interpretation of their position in the dia- 
lect spectrum could be in one of two ways. Either, if as suggested 
above, these tribes were more frequently located close to the Euphrates 
in earlier times, they could have absorbed their Iraqi characteristics 
through contact with the riverine tribes or, considering their earlier 
emigration to the Euphrates region as mentioned in the sources as 
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part of the Qash'am confederation, perhaps they represent an earlier 
type of Najdi speech, before the sound shift of -c- to -c- [-ts-] and 
-j- to -g- [-dz-]. This latter explanation fits in rather with the ex- 
planation given by Cantineau for similar dialect types investigated 
by him in Syria mentioned above, namely that dialect type corre- 
sponds to antiquity in the region and is I think preferable. However 
the presence of the change of -j- to -y- in the Euphrates dialect seems 
easier to explain as the result of assimilation to the dialects of 
Southern Iraq, where that feature is widespread, being general to 
southern Iraq, Khuzistan and the Gulf Coast so that it seems more 
likely that it would have been acquired by the Euphrates bedouin 
after their arrival. As mentioned above, this change also occurs 
among the Sirhan of the Syrian Desert (Cantineau 1936-7:24), but it 
seems difficult to establish any link between the two. Nevertheless 
the hypothesis that it was brought by the Euphrates Bedouin from 
an original Arabian homeland cannot be discounted. 



Text 

The text shown here was recorded from the Rufai c informant and 
appears in Ingham (1982:137). I reproduce it here to exemplify the 
dialect and also because it is in itself an interesting text in terms of 
the way it was composed. It is a brief description of some phases of 
the nomadic life cycle, delivered not as a descriptive account, but 
rather in the manner of a commentary on the action as though it is 
unfolding in front of the speaker, punctuated by occasional state- 
ments, commands or salutations to the imagined participants. It also 
contains traditional sayings 

Most of the texts I have obtained from tribal people have been 
fictional stories, historical or personal narratives, sometimes imagi- 
nary, or imaginary conversations, performed by one or more infor- 
mant, very often accompanied by poems and in one case by a song. 
This is one of the few descriptive ones I have and it is interesting that 
it is delivered almost as a narrative or performance. It encapsulates 
part of the yearly life cycle of the Rufai c , mentioning the daily grazing 
movements of the herds at different times of day and the yearly 
seasonal movements out to the desert and back to the Euphrates, also 
describing different weather conditions and the search for grazing. 
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1 . almutar mutar issimal, walfi'l fx c l iryal, walsel sel iymal. 

2. iddinya sahi wala bah gem, wilsar igbar nsammlh c ayy. 

3. srahat alabaTr, 16 gyab issamis rawwihat. lo sar insarat issubuh. 

4. itla'aw lilbarr, irja'aw liddlrih. bassita nizhar. wahid yrawwid Tsib yitla c 
arrawwad. lo sar ma liga yizul 6 . addinya mahal u gahat ma-buh si. iddirih 
mihllih. 

5. rabbu'at iddinya. nirwi may gadir. may surba. nwarrid "silu rabl' ibsiru 
balxer". 

6. "ibsiru balxer. ibsiru barrabl' u silu wintaklu". 

7. abassirkum bah xer u bah Tsbin la ytul". 

8 . irja'aw liddirih. haddaraw satt ilfarat. inzalaw halna banaw ilbyut. "ibnan 
ibsa c gita'na lju c nrid acil u cay", iydigg ighawih wiyyun almasayiir 
yisurbun ighawih. "hayyuh, hayyuhum allah balxer antum!" 

Translation 

1. The rain is the rain of the north, the deeds the deeds of men and the 
carrying the carrying of camels. 

2. The weather is clear and there is no cloud. If there is dust we call it 

<a -yy- 

3. The camels have gone out to pasture. If it is in the evening, we say 
rawwihat, if we say nsarat that is in the morning. 

4. They have gone out to the desert. They have come back to the camping 
ground. In the winter we go out. One person goes out to scout for pas- 
ture. He, the scout, goes out. If it happens that he finds nothing, he stays 
[until he does find something] . The land is dry and in drought, there is 
nothing there. The dirah is in drought. 

5. The land is covered in grass. We drink water from the pools, drinking 
water. We bring the flocks down to drink. "Move camp! it is spring, 
rejoice in the good fortune". 

6. "Rejoice in the spring. Rejoice in the good fortune. Move camp and trust 
[in God]!" 

7. "I bring you good news. There is good fortune and there is grass which 
is not far off'. 7 

8. They have come back to the camping ground. They have come down to 
the river Euphrates. Our families have dismounted and pitched their 
tents. "Pitch the tents quickly (Oh women). Hunger has broken us. We 
want food and tea". He pounds coffee and the wayfarers come in and 
drink coffee. "Greetings to him. Greetings to them 8 . God keep you 
well". 



6 yidul < yidull, but with the stress on the first syllable. 

7 Or perhaps "which will not last long". 

8 These greetings are in the form of an imperative with the recipient of the greet- 
ing referred to in the 3rd person. In fact the person to whom the imperative is 
addressed is God, as can be seen by longer versions such as allah hayyuh "God greet 
him!" 
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QUELQUES DONNEES SOCIOLINGUISTIQUES 
SUR L'ARABE PARLE A DAMAS A LA FIN DES ANNEES 
MILLE NEUF CENT SOIXANTE-DIX 



Jerome Lentin 



1. Introduction 

Les donnees ici presentees ont ete recueillies a Damas entre 1976 et 
1981, alors que j'avais la chance d'y resider, d'abord comme 'pension - 
naire scientifique', puis, a partir de 1979, comme 'bibliothecaire sci- 
entifique' de l'lnstitut Francais d'Etudes arabes de Damas (I.F.E.A.D.). 1 
Elles ont ete rassemblees et analysees dans ma these de doctorat de 
troisieme cycle 2 , non publiee a ce jour. 3 Si je me resous, plus de 
vingt-cinq ans apres, a en faire etat, sans avoir eu le temps de les 
reprendre ni d'en reelaborer la presentation, vu que le temps etait 
compte pour la redaction de cette contribution et bien que je sois 
conscient des defauts du travail du jeune chercheur que j'etais alors, 
c'est qu'il m'a semble que c'etait precisement leur age qui pouvait 
faire encore l'interet de ces donnees. 4 On voudra bien se souvenir 
aussi que la sociolinguistique n'avait pas encore developpe ses meth- 
odes jusqu'au degre de sophistication ou elles sont depuis parvenues. 
Pourtant Clive Holes, mon aine de quelques mois, avait lui aussi, peu 
de temps auparavant, soutenu a l'Universite de Cambridge une these 
qui, publiee dans une version remaniee en 1987, devait marquer une 
date dans les etudes de sociolinguistique arabe. II y utilisait, pour 
etayer de multiples considerations par ailleurs fort nuancees, des 



1 Devenu depuis une des composantes de l'lnstitut Francais du Proche Orient 
(I.F.P.O.). 

2 Preparee sous le direction de mon maitre David Cohen (Lentin 1982a). 

3 A Fexception d'une version remaniee de la section 1 du chapitre VII (Lentin 
1982b), qui traite plutot d'un probleme d'histoire du dialecte. 

4 D'autant que, sauf erreur, aucune etude sociolinguistique sur Damas n'a ete 
publiee depuis lors (malgre leurs titres, les travaux de J. Daher portent en realite sur 
les interferences entre dialecte et arabe standard a Damas). Ce n'est que tout recem- 
ment que cette regrettable situation a commence a changer, grace aux travaux d'Ha- 
nadi Ismail (Ismail 2007 et 2008 ; v. aussi dans ce volume). 
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instruments d' analyse dont, me referant pourtant souvent aux memes 
auteurs que lui (au premier rang desquels naturellement William 
Labov), je ne m'etais pas moi-meme servi. Je ne suis pas sur de le 
regretter tout a fait. Oserai-je dire que l'attitude circonspecte que je 
manifeste ainsi d'un mot trop rapide, et sans argumenter, a l'egard 
de certains usages de theories par ailleurs fecondes (attitude dont 
j'espere qu'elle ne froissera pas les editeurs du present volume), ne 
sera peut-etre pas pour deplaire a Clive Holes, si j'en juge du moins 
par des conversations que nous avons pu avoir, ou par son ceuvre 
ulterieure ? Quoi qu'il en soit, je formule le souhait qu'il trouve 
quelque interet a la presente etude, qui lui est amicalement dediee. 



2. Objectifs et deroulement du travail 



II s'agissait d'essayer d'identifier, dans un des dialectes arabes les 
mieux decrits mais encore inexplore du point de vue sociolinguis- 
tique, des variantes phonologiques, morphologiques, syntaxiques, 
lexicales et, par l'observation et l'enquete (y compris au moyen de 
questionnaires), de les correler eventuellement a des (combinaisons 
de) parametres sociaux; au-dela, d'atteindre certaines donnees objec- 
tives contribuant — inconsciemment le plus souvent — a la represen- 
tation consciente que se font les locuteurs de la langue de leur 
communaute linguistique et qui intervient dans les jugements sociaux 
qu'ils portent les uns sur les autres ; enfm, d'essayer de reunir des 
elements de description et d'analyse du changement linguistique, en 
decrivant des processus et en determinant eventuellement des groupes 
sociaux novateurs. L'entreprise se heurtait a la relative pauvrete des 
donnees sociologiques dont on disposait alors sur la ville de Damas 
d'une part, sur l'histoire de son dialecte de l'autre. Le nombre des 
descriptions disponibles et leur richesse permettait par contre de faire 
un premier inventaire des variantes deja signalees (et parfois com- 
mentees), et la lecture attentive des sources (recueils de textes en 
particulier) d'en reperer d'autres. II fallait done s'efforcer de voir si 
l'enquete permettrait d'en confirmer ou d'en preciser l'existence, en 
identifier d'autres (certaines nous ont ete signalees par les informa- 
teurs eux-memes), et voir comment elles se distribuent. II s'est avere 
que, dans certains cas, les diverses formes sont en distribution com- 
plementaire, en fonction de contraintes syntaxiques ou semantiques, 
ou de conditionnements lexicaux, qui n'avaient pas ete apercus ; mais 
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dans beaucoup d'autres cas, qu'il s'agissait bien de variantes socio- 
linguistiques, en partie au moins. En d'autres termes, on a toujours 
essaye de clarifier la part respective du sociolinguistique et du plus 
proprement linguistique, meme si ces deux faces sont indissoluble- 
ment liees : le social est constamment reinvesti dans les variantes, et 
oriente leur devenir. Une autre preoccupation constante a ete de 
toujours prendre en compte et, quand c'etait possible, de privilegier 
la dimension historique des problemes rencontres : on ne peut en 
effet, a notre sens, parvenir a une explication satisfaisante des don- 
nees sociolinguistiques recueillies qu'en les mettant dans une per- 
spective diachronique. Pour cette raison, sources et travaux anciens 
(et moins anciens) ont ete aussi souvent que possible mis a contribu- 
tion, et, lorsqu'ils paraissaient sumsamment fiables, et qu'ils fournis- 
saient les renseignements necessaires sur 1'origine des donnees, ils 
ont ete considered comme des 'informateurs' (soigneusement distin- 
gues des notres, cela va sans dire). 

Autour de 1980, Damas compte 1,3 million d'habitants, en tres 
grande partie des jeunes ; un quart de sa population n'est pas origi- 
naire de la ville. La communaute chretienne est encore partiellement 
regroupee dans son quartier traditionnel. On peut observer la coexis- 
tence d'une ancienne repartition sociale, accessoirement confession- 
nelle ou ethnique des habitants par quartiers avec une nouvelle, plus 
socio-economique, mais ou se retrouvent ces parametres, le tout s'ac- 
compagnant de changements plus ou moins brusques, tres sensibles 
aux habitants, des structures sociales traditionnelles. La vieille ville 
(et ses alentours en direction du Midan) 5 , le Midan, les faubourgs, 
l-'Akrad sont les quartiers les plus populaires ; le nord ouest (Salhiyye, 
Rawda), et le nord est ( 3 Assa c en partie), les plus beaux quartiers ; par- 
tout ailleurs, quartiers anciens ou modernes voient se cotoyer des 
populations plus ou moins modestes. 

Les 60 informateurs — tous nes ou ayant toujours vecu depuis leur 
enfance a Damas — n'ont pas ete choisis en vue de constituer un 
echantillon representatif de la population de Damas : peu sont tres 
ages;peu sont tres jeunes; les femmes sont sous-representees (1/3 



5 Une liste alphabetique des noms de tous les quartiers cites est donnee sous la 
legende de la carte qui figure en fin d'article (avant les References bibliographiques), 
avec des numeros permettant de les situer sur cette carte. 
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des informateurs) ; les Chretiens sont surrepresentes (30%) 6 les 
Chretiens sont surrepresentes (30%) ; certains quartiers tres populai- 
res, ou les faubourgs, ou encore l'extension nouvelle d'al-Mazze sont 
peu ou pas represented. L'ensemble est malgre tout socialement rela- 
tivement homogene (il represente les couches moyennes). 

II etait a priori raisonnable de penser que les parametres princi- 
paux a prendre en compte etaient la classe sociale, le niveau des- 
truction, l'age, le sexe, l'appartenance communautaire (confessionnelle) 
et le quartier d'origine (et le cas echeant le(s) quartier(s) de residence 
ulterieurs) ; des informations sur les origines des parents ont ete 
egalement recueillies. On verra que, dans l'analyse, ce sont les trois 
derniers parametres : quartier d'origine, sexe et appartenance commu- 
nautaire qui ont ete privilegies. II faut naturellement souligner que 
la prise en consideration de 'l'appartenance communautaire', element 
parmi d'autres de l'identite sociale, est requise si on veut tenir compte 
des realites sociologiques et historiques de la societe damascene et, 
consequemment, que l'utilisation de termes comme 'Musulmans', 
'Chretiens' et 'Juifs' est purement 'sociologique'. 

L'enquete a concerne 43 informateurs sur les 60. Sur certains 
points precis, un questionnaire special a ete confectionne et soumis 
a 25 informateurs (dont 8 des 43), d'ou le total de 60 (43 + 17 [25-8] 
= 60). On pourra s'apercevoir, en particulier au § 5, que, pour des 
raisons diverses, toutes les variantes n'ont pas toujours pu etre etu- 
diees avec l'ensemble des 43 enquetes. C'est une des raisons pour 
lesquelles les resultats sont donnes pour des nombres d'informateurs 
variables. D'autres raisons en sont que des resultats incertains ont 
ete laisses de cote ici, et que par ailleurs, dans certains cas, les resul- 
tats des 17 informateurs supplementaires ont ete integres a l'en- 
semble. 

Le systeme de transcription adopte est celui qui est generalement 
utilise par les specialistes du dialecte de Damas (on se souviendra 
que *q est realise et transcrit \ sauf en cas d'emprunt au standard). 
Consonnes (dans l'ordre de l'alphabet arabe) : \ b, t, z, h, x, d, r, z, s, 
s, s, d, t, (d), c , g, f, \ k, I (I), m, n, h, w, y; voyelles : a, e, i, o, u, a (et 
3 pour la voyelle de disjonction) ; a, e, i, 6, u. 



6 En 1960, derniere annee pour laquelle on disposait a l'epoque d'un recensement 
relativement precis, ils etaient estimes representer 8,5% de la population damas- 
cene. 
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Abreviations utilisees : C = Chretien(s) (ou : consonne) ; C 2 , C 3 
= l e , 2 e , 3 e consonne radicale ; ex. = exemple;F = femme ; fern. = 
feminin ; H = homme ; inf. = informateur(s), informatrice(s) ; J = 
Juif(s) ; litt. = litteralement ; M = Musulman(s) ; masc. = mascu- 
lin ; pers. = personne ; plur. = pluriel ; pron. = pronom ; qqc = quelque 
chose ; qqn = quelqu'un ; sing. = singulier ; V = voyelle. 

3. La perception de la situation sociolinguistique 
et son expression 

- Appreciations sur les quartiers. Les quartiers contigus du Midan et 
de Sagur, souvent cites ensemble, semblent constituer la seule entite 
geolinguistique reconnue par les informateurs, qui pensent pouvoir 
en reconnaitre les locuteurs, operant cependant entre eux une dif- 
ference : le haki ("facon de parler ; dialecte (de l'arabe) ; facon 
d'articuler") du Midan est plus muhazzab ('releve, police'), moins 
'emphatique' ;bien que parfois juge vulgaire, il est surtout considere 
comme emblematique d'un parler populaire au sens positif du terme, 
voire 'virii'. On se trouve ici au croisement de deux phenomenes : une 
coloration effectivement 'emphatique' des voyelles d'une part, et 
d'autre part un allongement des finales et meme un debit pose et 
'epais', si Ton peut dire, qui est en effet une caracteristique, au-dela 
de ces quartiers, d'une facon de parler sentie comme 'populaire' 
(v. § 6) 7 , que de nombreux locuteurs peuvent produire si les circon- 
stances s'y pretent ; ce qui change a Damas, en fait, c'est la manfaxa, 
la taxdne, T'enflure' et T'epaisseur' que Ton donne a son discours. Le 
middni et le saguri presentent en general, a des degres divers, ces deux 
phenomenes simultanement ; leur langage est percu ipso facto comme 
populaire ; inversement, on attribuera facilement a ces deux quartiers 
un langage ressenti comme populaire. Le midani se caracteriserait 
par un allongement des finales (matt, v. plus bas), l'emploi de mots 
du Horan (sdyeh pour hdra "ruelle"). A Sagur on rencontrerait le 
langage le plus radV, 'vulgaire', specialement 'populaire', 'tres dialec- 
tal', et la prononciation y serait plus mufaxxaml mudaxxam '(phone- 
tiquement) emphatique', fil ('epaisse'). Sans caracteriser ce langage 



7 Nous utilisons beaucoup le terme 'populaire' : il convient de preciser que, 
lorsqu'il est utilise pour rapporter des jugements emis par les informateurs, il ne 
traduit pas en general un terme arabe particulier, mais resume plutot leur apprecia- 
tion. Pour les termes 'techniques' qu'ils utilisent, v. un peu plus loin. 
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de facon tres precise, les informateurs lui attribuent plus facilement 
qu'a tout autre telle ou telle variante qu'ils jugent specialement popu- 
laire ou ancienne. Bab as-Srlze est associe a Sagur car il lui est lui 
aussi contigu, et son langage juge 'tres dialectal'. A Su 5 Saruza (autre- 
fois residence des fonctionnaires de l'Empire ottoman et appele pour 
cette raison Stambul dz-zgire, "la petite Istamboul") on parle avec 
murune ('douceur'), le parler y est nazik ('raffine') — mais pour 
d'autres il est 'vulgaire' comme celui du Midan et de Sagur. Le parler 
de Mhazrin est positivement apprecie, mais celui de (Sex) Muhyaddin 
est '(trop)' populaire. Le parler de 5 Assa c rappellerait les dialectes 
libanais ; celui des grecs catholiques s'y distinguerait de celui des 
grecs orthodoxes, comme dans la vieille ville. Celui des Chretiens de 
Zura (est de la vieille ville, au nord de Bab Tuma) et surtout 1-Masbak 
est consider e comme vulgaire (baladi) et constitue done un modele 
a eviter. Un informateur nous a donne une vision d'ensemble qui 
refiete assez bien le contenu implicite de bien des discours recueillis. 
II distingue trois grands ensembles : Midan et Sagur, la-Mhazrin et 
s-Salhiyye; Zuwwat ss-Sam (Su 3 Saruza + vieille ville etc.). 

- Termes techniques. Un certain nombre de termes sont recurrents 
dans les appreciations des informateurs 

a) sami '(typiquement) damascene' — meme si de fait le trait ainsi 
decrit peut se retrouver ailleurs — vs mu sami 'non atteste a Damas' 
et done d'origine exterieure. On emploie aussi baladi pour damas- 
cene par opposition a ce qui ne Test pas {baladi pouvant signifier par 
ailleurs 'vulgaire'). >asil signifie 'damascene depuis toujours'. 
garib qualifie ce qui n'est pas familier (et done pas damascene) vs mu 
garib 'reconnu comme damascene' (meme s'il n'est pas employe par 
l'informateur). 

b) c aW (souvent prononce en allongeant la voyelle i) 'tres ancien', 
'employe seulement encore par les personnes agees, eventuellement 
compris des jeunes', signifie souvent 'vieilli', 'vieillot', 'archaique', ou 
meme 'disparu depuis un moment deja'. 8 zdid '(relativement) recent', 
eventuellement 'd'importation recente', signifie le plus souvent 'ne 
d'un developpement relativement recent', ou '(forme) employee en 
concurrence avec (une forme) c atV et considered comme devant etre 
bientot la seule employee'. 



sami 'ati 3 signifie "vieux damascene, typique, a Fancienne" mais qualifie une per- 
sonne, non son langage. 
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c) 'doux' vs 'lourd', 'distingue' vs 'non distingue', 'vraiment dia- 
lectal' vs 'faisant cultive' vs 'snob'. na c em 'doux a l'oreille' vs fil 
('lourd'), txln ('epais, grossier'). Ce dernier terme qualifie une pro- 
nonciation plus trainante, plus 'emphatique', done plus 'populaire' 
et eventuellement plus 'vulgaire' ; il n'est cependant pas necessaire- 
ment pejoratif. La taxane (associee a la manfaxa) peut ainsi qualifier 
l'emphase (au sens non phonetique). fil peut avoir ce sens, mais le 
plus souvent s'oppose a na c em et signifie done 'desagreable a l'oreille', 
soit par l'emploi de phonemes considered comme moins 'doux', soit 
par une prononciation plus trainante, jugee moins 'economique', soit 
par l'emploi de termes juges 'peu elegants'. Notons aussi le terme 
(assez meprisant) hafiri 9 "plouc, qui ne connait rien de la 'civilisa- 
tion" citadine (dans ses comportements, sa facon de s'habiller etc.". 
Enfin, base'veut dire 'vilain', pas joli a entendre et qu'on doit done 
eviter d'employer. 

La douceur et la musicalite peuvent etre decrites aussi par le terme 
murune ; si on leur associe la distinction, on emploiera les qualificatifs 
ndzik ou mhazzab. musaqqaf a un sens different, et tres precis : il 
refere a l'emploi de tournures, a une prononciation, etc. . . . conside- 
res comme plus proches de l'arabe standard et faisant done plus 
'cultive'. II peut s'opposer a c dmmi '(pleinement) dialectal', qui qua- 
lifie (le langage d') une personne du peuple, sans culture academique 
(le terme est surtout employe, pas forcement pejorativement, par des 
personnes qui se considerent etre a un niveau superieur dans la 
societe. baladi, on l'a dit, designe a la fois le parler local et qualifie 
eventuellement un parler considere comme 'vulgaire' (ktir c ammi litt. 
'tres/trop dialectal'). Pour qualifier un langage pedant, snob, affecte on 
emploie kallaf (bikallef b-hakyo 'il parle avec affectation', hakyo 
matkallef'il a un langage affecte' ou bydtsanna c (ou bydstane c ) b-hakyo 
(avec l'idee d'une facon de parler peu naturelle, artificielle, par oppo- 
sition a la facon ordinaire de parler, de s'exprimer, qui n'est pas 
mustana 1 . Le terme peut aussi stigmatiser simplement un comporte- 
ment linguistique 'different' : ainsi de cette informatrice (ayant pour- 
tant appris l'arabe classique quand beaucoup l'ignoraient) mais 
parlant l'arabe dialectal avec une nette emphase des consonnes 
emphatiques (alors que son groupe de condisciples emphatisait peu). 
Inversement, une prononciation non emphatique pourra etre stig- 
matisee comme singeant les Europeens. 



9 Nisba sur le nom de Hafir, pres de Damas. 
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Excursus historique : les Zgartiyye. Jusqu'au debut du 20 e siecle, les 
Zgartiyye etaient des ca'ids de quartiers, a la fois redoutables et redou- 
tes, mais tous parfaitement integres dans la societe, ou ils exercaient 
des professions honorables. Ils se conformaient a des principes et a 
des codes sociaux tres ramnes : defense de l'opprime, stoicisme dans 
l'epreuve, elegance du costume, des comportements, des formules de 
politesse et aussi de la facon de parler et de prononcer, dont voici 
une description 10 : 

... tumma min 'adat ha'ulaH z-zgdrtiyye 3 an yatakallamu bi-l-'ahruf 
bi-miV 'asddqihim wa huliiqihim wa bi-sakl mufaxxam, wa yamudduna 
ba'd al-kalimdt tumma yantahibunaha bi-sur'a Hnda nihayatiha. 
. . . Ces Zgdrtiyye ont pour habitude de prononcer tous les sons en arti- 
culant bien et a pleine bouche, en emphatisant, et d'allonger [les fina- 
les de] certains mots avant de les escamoter brusquement pour finir. 
... fa yaruddu 'alayhim as-saldm bi-qawlihi : 'alek 11 ds-saldm >axi, wa 
yamudduha, tumma yasfa'u dalika bi-qawlihi: wa rahmatu lid wa 
barakdtuhu fa yuxaffifu d-dagt 'aid harfay at-td'fl kalimatay 'rahmatu 
lldh' wa 'barakdtuhu' wa yasudduhd saddan, tumma yasfa'u bi-qaw- 
lihi: 'tfaddal >axi' ('ay tfaddal >axi), ''Alia yudim Hzzak yd tayyib' Qay 
yd tayyib) fa yuna^im at-td' wa t-td 3 wa d-ddl wa d-ddd bi-sd'ir 'alfddihi 
yashaquhd sahqan. 

... [le Zgdrti] rend la salutation en disant : " c alek as-salam 5 axi" en allon- 
geant, et il enchaine : "u rahmatu 11a w barakato" ('et la misericorde et 
les benedictions divines'), avec des t tres legers [= d'occlusion mini- 
male] dans rahmatu et barakato, et etires, et il continue : "tfaddal 5 axi" 
(pour tfaddal >axi), "'Alia ydim c azzak ya tayyeb" (pour tayyeb), en 
adoucissant [en reduisant l'occlusion / en desemphatisant] l'articula- 
tion du td\ du td\ du ddl et du dad dans tous les mots oil ces sons 
apparaissent et en les reduisant a peu de chose. 

- Le seul veritable terme 'technique' employe par les informateurs 
est matt (nom d'action matt) ou matmat (nom d'action matmata) 
"allongement de la syllabe finale, finales trainantes". Ce trait est tou- 
jours cite comme caracteristique soit du parler populaire, soit du 
parler de Damas en general (et souvent de celui des Juifs) 12 . Ceci veut 



10 al- c Allaf 1976, p. 245, 1. 6-8 et 15-20. 

11 Le texte comporte ici une kasra sous le lam, d'oii la transcription, qui sinon est 
plus classicisante, et plus proche d'une translitteration ; dans la traduction par contre, 
la transcription a ete volontairement modifiee, pour se rapprocher de ce qu'on peut 
imaginer des paroles que le texte vise a rendre, sans qu'il soit evidemment possible 
de le verifier. 

12 Cf. Grotzfeld 1964, p. 39 n. 2). On dit d'ailleurs, a qui allonge beaucoup les 
finales : "Tu paries comme un vieux Juif '. Pour Alep, oil ce trait est attribue aux Juifs 
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dire d'une part que les Damascenes sont conscients de cette particu- 
larite, et d'autre part qu'ils la stigmatisent (quand elle est trop pro- 
noncee a leurs yeux), l'attribuant alors a tel ou tel groupe qu'ils 
veulent marquer comme specialement populaire, ou baladi, ou plus 
simplement particulier. 

- Un certain nombre de formes sont souvent citees par les 
Chretiens comme leur etant propres. Les Musulmans — quand ils les 
connaissent — les qualifient de 'chretiennes' ou de libanaises'. II est 
probable en effet que, par contacts avec des Chretiens libanais, et des 
Libanais en general, ils fassent des emprunts a leurs dialectes ; mais 
il est possible aussi, comme on le verra, que les Chretiens libanais et 
damascenes aient conserve des traits perdus par le(s) dialecte(s) des 
Musulmans de Damas. 

- On indiquera pour fmir qu'on peut entendre qualifier de c dmmi 
'aktar 'plus dialectal' des formes etc. qui ont par ailleurs une variante 
(jugee) plus proche de l'arabe standard, et on fera surtout remarquer 
que cette appreciation peut etre tout a fait positive : Vest ainsi qu'on 
dit, ou qu'on doit dire, quand on parle le 'vrai' dialecte'. 

4. EXISTE-T-IL UNE NORME? 

Cette derniere observation nous amene tout naturellement a la ques- 
tion de la norme dialectale. 13 Nous avons vu que les memes variantes 
sont l'objet de jugements varies, mais, a y regarder de pres, coherents, 
ce qui amene a plusieurs conclusions: 

- un certain nombre de formes ou de variantes, decrites soit 
comme vieillies, tres dialectales, populaires, vulgaires, voire non 
damascenes, et qui sont effectivement anciennes et probablement en 
voie de disparition, suggerent qu'il existe 'de la norme'; 

- un certain nombre d' appreciations traduisent l'ignorance, ou la 
surdite a certaines formes pourtant typiquement damascenes, et sug- 
gerent une relative ignorance reciproque des groupes sociaux quant 
a leurs usages linguistiques, et done eventuellement une relative 
segregation sociale, mais en tout cas une inconscience et/ou une tole- 
rance dont la consequence est la coexistence possible de plusieurs 
normes — quelques unes, ou une, pouvant tendre a s'imposer, et a 



et aux Chretiens, cf. Sabuni 1980, p. 66 et n. 4. 

13 II va sans dire que Fexistence d'une communaute linguistique implique neces- 
sairement Fexistence d'une norme ; mais celle-ci peut etre plus ou moins souple ou 
contraignante. 
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devenir la reference a laquelle les autres se conferment, ou non. C'est 
par reference a cette norme ou plus vraisemblablement a l'une de ces 
normes que les productions des locuteurs sont eventuellement 
jugees : un informateur juge par exemple mani (cf. § 5 variante 37) 
<3 asahh' "plus correcte" (alors qu'il ne l'emploie pas lui-meme, mais 
mali). Cette part d'ignorance reciproque fait que, confront e (par l'en- 
queteur) a une forme non connue 'subjectivement', le locuteur / 
informateur questionne Fattribuera a un groupe social qui n'est pas 
le sien, fournissant ainsi du meme coup un element de F appreciation 
qu'il porte sur sa propre appartenance sociale, et la nature des grilles 
a sa disposition ; plus la reponse est fantaisiste plus elle est interes- 
sante car, confronted au systeme presidant aux appreciations donnees 
sur des formes connues de lui, elle permet de mieux cerner ce qui 
joue dans les appreciations 'sociologiques' sur les faits linguistiques 
(ce qui deplait, par exemple pour des raisons d'euphonie, sera juge 
populaire, vulgaire, snob etc.) et de mieux comprendre comment 
elles s'organisent en systeme, et comment celui-ci fonctionne. 

Les differentes grilles d'appreciation (populaire/moins populaire, 
vieux/ recent, chretien/musulman, du quartier x/ du quartier y) sont 
utilisees simultanement, comme il est naturel. Mais ce qui est remar- 
quable, c'est le caractere nuance des appreciations portees et la rela- 
tive rarete des jugements induits a partir d'un 'raisonnement' 
purement 'sociologique' (du type : tel quartier, plus populaire, se voit 
attribuer une forme ressentie comme populaire). 

On peut observer aussi que les informateurs sont souvent conscients 
que le choix entre les differentes formes a leur disposition est dans 
plus d'un cas determine (partiellement) par des facteurs d'ordre 
semantique, syntaxique ce qui determine un grand nombre 
d' evolutions possibles au niveau de la communaute linguistique prise 
dans son ensemble, le choix de la voie qui sera fmalement empruntee 
etant determine in fine par des facteurs d'ordre sociologique (prestige 
d'un groupe par exemple), choix toujours susceptible d'etre mis en 
cause dans la diachronie. Correlativement, ces variantes ne sont pas 
'vecues' comme sociolinguistiques. 

Le large eventail de qualificatifs utilise par les locuteurs pour expri- 
mer leurs jugements refiete deux realties : l'habitude d'entendre dire 
par d'autres que soi des choses (legerement ou tres) differentes de ce 
qu'on dit soi-meme (que Ton pense a la diversite dialectale de la 
Syrie, sans parler de celle du monde arabe, aujourd'hui omnipresente 
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par le canal de la television), et aux contacts quotidiens avec les 
habitants de Damas non originaires de la ville : la diversite linguisti- 
que fait partie du quotidien des Damascenes (ce qui explique a la 
fois leur 'tolerance', leur finesse de perception et, souvent, l'interet 
qu'ils prennent a parler de ces questions) ; certaines variantes, repe- 
rees ou non, ne sont assorties d'aucun jugement d'aucune sorte, ceci 
etant renforce peut-etre par le fait qu'on les retrouve, mutatis mutan- 
dis, ailleurs qu'a Damas (par ex. l'alternance elo de la voyelle d'inac- 
compli de certains verbes, cf. § 8). 

II n'est pas possible d'aborder, dans ces quelques pages, le role que 
joue la reference, implicite ou explicite, a la norme de l'arabe stan- 
dard. II est evidemment a prendre en compte, et s'exerce, comme 
souvent dans le monde arabophone, de facon complexe et parfois 
contradictoire (d'autant qu'une forme standard ou reputee telle 
pourra, selon le contexte, etre ressentie comme elegante ou pedante — 
ces valeurs associees evoluant d' ailleurs avec le temps). II apparait en 
tout cas clairement que cette reference n'est qu'un des facteurs parmi 
d'autres de revolution du dialecte, et n'est certainement pas le plus 
important. On s'apercoit ainsi que lorsqu'un informateur declare 
avoir consciemment 'reforme' son propre usage (m c adddl-a "j'ai cor- 
rige cette facon que j'avais de dire telle chose"), c'est en general pour 
adopter une forme plus koinique, moins marquee socialement, et 
souvent 'plus dialectale', au sens qu'on a deja indique de 'plus eloi- 
gned' de la forme standard correspondante. En tout cas, si les 
emprunts, lexicaux en particulier, a l'arabe standard sont sans doute 
de plus en plus nombreux, ils sont acclimates, et fmalement dialec- 
talises (souvent assez rapidement, via quelques etapes intermediaries 
parfois), aussi bien sur le plan morphonologique que sur le plan 
semantique. Et Ton ne peut qu'etre frappe, lorsqu'on compare les 
usages contemporains a ceux qui sont documented pour les periodes 
anterieures, tant dans la litterature dialectologique que dans les textes 
dialectaux ou dialectalisants de periodes plus anciennes, par la 'resis- 
tance' et la grande stabilite du dialecte de Damas, malgre l'impor- 
tance des apports de populations nouvelles a l'epoque recente. 14 



14 C'est a juste titre que C. Miller (Miller 2003a p. 193-194 et 2003b p. 254-255) 
range le dialecte de Damas dans la premiere des quatre categories qu'elle distingue a 
cet egard, celle des 'Old capital-cities with a prestigious and well-established dialect', 
categorie dont elle dit : "Their vernacular developed long ago in a sedentary environ- 
ment and the historical leveling processes did not seem to have led to radical struc- 
tural changes". 
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A la question posee : existe-t-il une norme ? on peut done repondre 
que, si elle n'est pas explicitee (car non explicitable, au moins sur un 
plan theorique, pour des raisons ideologiques evidentes), il existe 
pour chaque groupe de locuteurs une norme, ces differentes 'sous- 
normes' etant federees, si Ton peut dire, par le recours a une norme 
unique, elle-meme une 'multinorme', en ce quelle est en permanence 
construite par le locuteur, qui se refere d'abord a son propre modele 
linguistique (celui du groupe auquel il appartient), a celui/ceux du 
modele du/des groupe(s) qu'il considere comme prestigieux ou dans 
lesquels il se reconnait, a des criteres 'esthetiques' (eux-memes en 
derniere analyse determines par des parametres sociologiques), au 
modele de ceux des autres groupes qu'il connait et qui sont toujours 
incarnes dans des locuteurs sur lesquels il porte un jugement de 
valeur sociale, et enfin, par ailleurs, a la norme (syrienne !) de l'arabe 
standard. On voit que cette norme complexe ne peut, vu sa nature, 
qu'etre en perpetuelle evolution. II importe de souligner que les evo- 
lutions sont loin d'etre irreversibles. II n'est pas rare que tel ou tel 
lexeme, par exemple, juge pendant une periode plus ou moins longue 
comme 'baladi' (et en consequence evite par certains locuteurs dans 
certains contextes), car ayant vu son usage se cantonner progressi- 
vement a tel ou tel groupe de locuteurs, soit de ce fait, dans une etape 
ulterieure, considere seulement comme 'ancien' ou vieilli puis voie 
son usage, pour une raison ou pour une autre, etre reactive, se 
repandre a nouveau et meme devenir (redevenir ?) prestigieux, par- 
fois parce que considere comme . . . nouveau. Ce sont la des processus 
bien connus dans l'histoire des langues. 

5. QUARANTE-SEPT VARIANTES 

Les variantes 15 qui vont etre passees en revue ci-apres 16 ont des 
statuts differents, en ce sens que si certaines sont parfaitement con- 
nues des locuteurs, d'autres echappent, parfois totalement, a leur 

15 N.B. Contrairement a un usage plus habituel, 'variante' sera employe ici le plus 
souvent pour designer l'ensemble des formes (qu'elles different du point de vue de la 
prononciation, du lexique, de la morphonologie . . . ou sur deux ou trois de ces plans 
a la fois) recensees pour l'ensemble des locuteurs ; 'forme' designe l'une des formes, 
precisement, que prend la 'variante'. 

16 Les variantes 1 a 47 ci-dessous correspondent respectivement aux variantes 3, 
4, 5, 33, 6, 21, 24, 27, 39, 43, 1, 46, 42, 34, 30, 31, 11, 28, 29, 26, 18, 41, 44, 7, 8, 14, 40, 
9, 15, 16, 22, 38, 12, 10, 19, 25, 17, 47, 37, 45, 20, 32, 23, 35, 36, 2 et 13 dans Lentin 
1982a. 
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conscience linguistique. Par ailleurs, on pourra constater que figurent 
dans la liste quelques emprunts, recents ou anciens, a d'autres langues 
ou a d'autres dialectes. Nous n'avons pas considere qu'il y avait la 
un probleme, y voyant au contraire une possibility supplementaire 
de reperer les traces de phenomenes sociolinguistiques ailleurs moins 
visibles. 

On trouvera pour chaque variante, avec plus ou moins de details, 
un court resume des resultats de l'enquete 17 , parfois des appreciations 
des locuteurs et, quand cela nous a paru possible, la proposition ega- 
lement le plus souvent resumee d'une interpretation, souvent de type 
historique. Malgre leur formulation, les considerations sur la repar- 
tition par quartiers sont purement indicatives : le petit nombre d'en- 
quetes ne permet, dans le meilleur des cas, que de degager ou plutot 
de hasarder quelques tendances, et on ne trouvera certes pas ici un 
atlas linguistique de Damas, ni meme son esquisse. 

L'ordre de presentation est le suivant : variantes morphonologi- 
ques / lexicales (1 a 10), lexicales (11-23), de prononciation 1 (24 a 
27), de prononciation 2 : a I 9, (28 a 32), morphonologie (33), mor- 
phologic : ajout de -n (34 a 36), morphologie de la negation (37-38), 
morphologie nominale (39-40), morphologie verbale (41-45), alter- 
nances entre formes verbales derivees (46-47). 

1. ^xtyar (^xtiyar, 'dx'tydr) I xdtyar "vieillard, homme age" 
La forme >dxtydr (17 inf.), plus proche du turc auquel le mot — 
vraisemblablement d'origine arabe — est emprunte, est la plus 
ancienne. Si on l'associe aux formes proches ^xtiydr et i dx 3 tydr, elle 
est dominante (x?tydr est aussi chez 17 inf.). xdtyar est sans doute 
une forme issue par apherese de >ax 3 tiydr, ou/et d'une reanalyse de 
l-^xtydr en l- 9 xtydr (cf. l-^awldd ~ luldd "les enfants" d'une part, bndni 
< hbndni "libanais" d'autre part). Elle semble dominer dans les nou- 
veaux quartiers, et s'introduire dans les anciens quartiers par le sud 
ouest et le sud de la vieille ville. La forme intermediaire >dx 3 tydr est 
attestee a la frontiere (ou non loin) entre les zones ou predominent 
l'une ou l'autre des deux formes principales. 



17 Les informateurs pouvant employer plusieurs formes pour la meme variante, 
la somme des chiffres donnes pour chaque forme excede souvent le nombre total 
d'informateurs. 
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2. fa/dsulya (8 inf.), fa/ dsulye (7 inf.), falasuliliye (5 inf.), fal 'asuHyye/ 
fdsuliyye (21 inf.) "haricots (blancs)" sont les principales formes 
attestees (qui sont done nombreuses) ; noter l'accentuation de i dans 
certaines. Une inf., qui afdsuliye, emploie une forme 'de contexte' 
(ou 'allegro') 18 , avec -a, dans des syntagmes comme fdsuliya w nzz 
"du riz aux haricots" ; une autre, qui afdsulye, emploie fasulya pour 
designer non pas le legume mais un plat (cuisine) de haricots. C'est 
la l'indice de l'anciennete de cette forme, conservee ici comme une 
sorte de nom propre. Sa repartition semble le confirmer (elle est 
surtout representee chez les C des quartiers traditionnels). La mor- 
phologie inhabituelle de la forme primitive de cet emprunt ancien 
(rapporte d'abord a un scheme qui n'est utilise que pour des pluriels) 
explique sa transformation progressive, dont on ne precisera pas ici 
le detail (avec sans doute reanalyse enfasul -» fdsul et -ya -> -iyye). 

3. baze/ella I bazdlya "petits pois" 

Cet autre emprunt ancien a deux formes principales : bazella (18 inf.), 
bazdlya (21 inf.) ; on a releve aussi bazelya (2 inf., dont 1 inf. juif), 
bezelya (1 inf. chretienne). La encore, un inf., qui emploie bazdlya, 
dit pouvoir employer bazella pour le plat cuisine, ce qui pourrait 
suggerer qu'il s'agit la de la forme la plus ancienne. Tous les Chretiens 
interroges ont exclusivement baze/ella, que n'emploient que 4 inf. 
musulmans. On peut supposer une evolution bazella -» bazdlya, avec 
des formes intermediates bazelya, avec passage de // a ly puis trans- 
formation de la sequence vocalique inhabituelle a — e en a — d (ou, 
dans la seconde forme intermediaire bezelya, en e — e), ce qui dis- 
pense de recourir a Femprunt parfois suppose au turc pezelya. La 
forme ancienne baze/ella est parfaitement preservee, et amorce peut- 
etre une expansion (comme le suggere l'exemple des 3 inf. musul- 
mans de Salhiyye qui ont aussi cette forme 'chretienne'). 

4. sobya (/ sob(y)e), I sob(b)a "poele (a mazout)" 

sobya 32 inf. ; soba 4 inf. ; sdbba 3 inf. La forme ancienne de cet 
emprunt roman, venu par le turc soba, est probablement sob(b)a (peu 
conservee — un peu mieux peut-etre dans la vieille ville -, et meme 
ignoree de certains inf.). 



18 Cf. Lentin 1982b. 
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5. farase I farrase I fdrrese "papillon" 

farase (22 inf.), farrase (13 inf.) ; fdrrese (5 inf., tous Chretiens), farrase 
est represents en partie a 3 Assa c , au Midan, dans la partie nord ouest 
de la vieille ville et dans les quartiers avoisinants, ainsi qu'a 
Salhiyye; ailleurs on a. farase, sans doute plus recente. 

6. c 3lle 3 a I c alle'a I c alWa I taHVa "cintre (a vetements)" (certains inf. 
utilisent c alWa pour "porte-manteau"). Certains utilisent c alWet 
'awaH, ta'lfet 'awaH I tyab. 

c 3lWa 12 inf. (on note un pluriel c alali, a cote du plus usuel 
'dlWat) ; c alWa 12 inf.; c alia 3 a 6 inf. ; ta c lVa 7 inf. La repartition ne 
permet pas de decider que c dlle*a serait une forme plus ancienne, ou 
un emprunt (libanais) ensuite 'damascenise'. 

7. doze I dazze "bruit, vacarme" 

La forme doze semble unanimement jugee comme la 'plus dialectale' 
(et est la seule possible dans des locutions comme walad doze "un 
enfant bruyant"). 

doze 31 inf. ;dazze 16 inf. (dont 8 ont aussi doze). La vieille ville 
montre une situation melangee, avec dominance de dazze ; les 
quartiers plus recents au nord ouest voient se cotoyer les deux formes 
(presque tous les locuteurs 3 Assa c les utilisent). Bab ss-Srize, 'Anawat 
et Su 3 Saruza ont presque exclusivement doze. 

8. flwParza "faire voir, montrer (qqc a qqn)" 

>arza seule 2 inf. ;farza seule 6 inf. ; warza seule 10 inf. ; >arza et 
farza 4 inf. ;farza et warza 5 inf. ; 'arza et warza 3 inf. ; >arza, farza 
et warza 9 inf. Les trois formes sont a peu pres egalement utili- 
sees ; cependant warza domine, etant la plus utilisee aussi bien seule 
qu'en combinaison. La situation la plus melangee s'observe dans les 
quartiers recents, farza semble dominer a Salhiyye, warza a 'Anawat, 
et ces deux formes se partager Su 5 Saruza (situe entre ces deux 
quartiers) ; *arza semble dominer au Midan. 

9. 3 aw(wa)lani, >awwali etc. "premier" 

Sauf dans la construction particuliere : ordinal + pronom indefini / 
nom (>awwal wahed "le premier", 'awwal yom "le premier jour") ou 
seul ^awwal est possible, les usages different sensiblement d'un infor- 
mateur a l'autre. On peut cependant observer les tendances sui- 
vantes: 
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"le premier (d'une serie)" : l-'awwalani (majoritaire) et l->awwal;"le 
premier (en classe)" : l- 3 awwali 5 inf., l-'awwal 3 inf. (et deux autres 
ont 3 awle au fern.), l'une ou l'autre de ces deux formes (2 inf.) ou 
encore ^awlani ; mais tous les informateurs utilisent dans ce sens une 
forme differente de celle qu'ils utilisent pour "(le) premier d'une 
serie". 

>awlani est employe par 9 inf., >awwalani par 24 inf. Pour le femi- 
nin de ce dernier on note, outre 'awldniyye eVawwalaniyye : 'ulaniyye, 
'awalaniyye et l'emprunt au standard ; u/a. II y a des croisements entre 
les paires de formes pour les emplois au masculin et au feminin. On 
peut envisager l'existence, a epoque ancienne de deux systemes dif- 
ferents : a) >awwal (fern. >awle) "premier d'une serie" / 'awwali "pre- 
mier de la classe (etc.)" ;b) 'awlani (fern. >awlaniyye) "premier d'une 
serie" / >awwal "premier de la classe (etc.)". Les locuteurs ayant le 
systeme b) auraient emprunte la forme a suffixe -ani, d'abord peut- 
etre au fern. >awldni serait ainsi plus ancien que >awwalani (et serait 
preserve en partie par les Chretiens). 

Le feminin^awZe (releve par exemple par Lecerf) 19 est encore atteste 
pour quelques informateurs, mais vestigiel ; on en trouve par ailleurs 
une trace dans (18) 'awletdmbareh. 

10. b/mnob 

Cet adverbe signifie "completement, tout a fait" en absence de nega- 
tion dans l'enonce, et "(pas) du tout" en enonce negatif. Employe 
seul, il prend l'une ou l'autre de ces deux valeurs suivant le 
contexte. 

Les deux formes (mnob et bnob) sont a peu pres egalement repre- 
sentees (bnob un peu plus) ; plusieurs inf. ont les deux. 

La repartition par quartiers pourrait suggerer que la forme avec 
m est plus ancienne (on la rencontre plus dans la vieille ville, moins 
dans les quartiers recents ; elle est egalement moins presente chez les 
jeunes). Bergstrasser 1924 a mnob (p. 64,11 ; 86,8 ; 90,21 ; 102,37), 
comme Kassab 1970 (p. 42). Si rhypothese de Bergstrasser 1915 est 
exacte, on assisterait alors au retour de la forme 'origin elle'. 20 



19 Dans des questionnaires linguistiques roneotes, remplis a la fin des annees 1930, 
qu'avait bien voulu me confier Jean Lecerf peu avant sa mort. 

20 Bergstrasser 1915 avait inclus cette variante dans son atlas (§ 80 et carte 33, plan- 
che liii). La forme (bedouine) bnaub serait la forme originelle ; b(a)ndb etait cou- 
rant a proximite de Damas, qui se trouvait dans la zone mnob (mnawb). 
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11. "nez" 

mdnxdr (15 inf.), mdrjxdr (2 inf.), mdxxdr (7 inf.), muxxdr (8 inf.), 
maxxdr (3 inf.), manaxir (11 inf., dont une seule C) ; 'an 3 f, 'amf, 'dn"f 
(et ^and/, 1 inf.). 

mdnxdr est la forme la plus commune et ne caracterise aucun 
groupe ; manaxir et mdxxdr sont 'plus dialectales', et paraissent 
vieillies a certains, muxxdr pourrait etre une forme 'musulmane' et 
des anciens quartiers de la partie ouest des anciens quartiers, [u] 
pouvant etre la trace de la forme avec [rj] (< [n]). 'an 3 f est la forme 
la plus relevee (encore jugee pretentieuse par certains de ceux qui ne 
l'emploient pas), 'an 3 f\a. forme en voie d' installation. C'est bien sur 
un emprunt au standard ; mais comme il n'est pas nouveau ('dn 3 f est 
donne par Cantineau & Helbaoui 1953), il pourrait s'agir d'une 
'reclassicisation', avec done, diachroniquement, a -> a -> a. 

12. 'id I maske Imassdke I tdba I tobe "poignee de porte" 

'id: 21 inf. (8 exclusivement, 13 en combinaison) ; maske 17 inf. (5 
exclusivement, 12 en combinaison) ; massdke 4 inf. (1 exclusivement, 
3 en combinaison) ; tdba 10 inf. (5 exclusivement, 5 en combinai- 
son) ; tobe 9 inf. (3 exclusivement, 6 en combinaison) ; 2 informatrices 
chretiennes emploient egalement (en combinaison) tdbe (par ailleurs 
"balle"). 

'id est present partout sauf au Midan (et dans une petite zone au 
nord de ce quartier, qui a tdbale) ; maske est peu ou pas represents 
a Salhiyye, Su 3 Saruza, 3 Anawat et, plus au sud, au Midan. Si on 
retrouve l'ensemble des formes dans les nouveaux quartiers, on peut 
distinguer une bande nord, d'ouest en est, avec 'id ; une zone du sud 
a Test avec maske, les deux se recouvrant dans la vieille ville et a 
3 Assa c . 

13. 'bdl, ba'bdl, mm'bdl, ma'bdl, m'dbel, m(a)'d/abil, mwdzeh, 'adddm 
"en face de, face a". Plus marginales sont les formes ma'dbl- (a l'etat 
construit ; de *ma'dbel) et son 'pluriel' m'dblin, et ma'dbil. 

'bdl 6 inf., bd'bdl 2 inf., m(n)d'bdl 2 inf., m'dbel 15 inf., m(a)'d/abil 
22 inf., mwdzeh 15 inf., 'adddm 4 inf. Beaucoup d'informateurs 
emploient plusieurs formes ; les combinaisons le mieux representees 
sont m'dbel et ma'd/abil (4 inf.) m'dbel, ma'd/abil et mwdzeh (4 inf.), 
(ma)'bdl et mwdzeh (3 inf.). 'adddm n'est combine qu'avec m'dbel et/ 
ou ma'd/abil. mwdzeh et 'ddddm s'excluent mutuellement (sauf pour 
un inf.). 
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II est permis de penser que >bal est la forme ancienne ; elle peut 
etre etoffee par b- ou man. On la trouve dans la vieille ville (et spo- 
radiquement ailleurs dans les quartiers populaires). Plus recente 
est m^dbel; elle se concentre a l'ouest de la vieille ville. En derive 
probablement son 'pluriel' m(a) , d/abil, present partout mais essen- 
tiellement a 3 Assa c et dans les quartiers neufs. Seule, c'est la forme la 
plus utilisee ; on a vu aussi qu'elle se combine avec m^abel precise- 
ment dans le quartier ou cette derniere domine. Deja dominant, son 
usage se repand. mwdzeh est sans doute aussi en expansion. Enfm 
l'emploi de ^addam avec le sens de "en face de" est vraisemblablement 
influence par l'arabe standard ; sa valeur principale a Damas est en 
effet, comme dans beaucoup de dialectes arabes, "a cote, dans le pro- 
che voisinage de, que Ton voit depuis" (ceci pouvant inclure "en face 
de"). Vu qu'ils representent la moitie des informateurs qui l'utilisent, 
les Chretiens pourraient avoir ete les vecteurs privilegies de l'inno- 
vation m(a)Wabil. 

14. haddnk I hado/dlik "ceux-la, celles-la" 

ha/adank, (aussi hadanke et haddnken) est la forme la plus repan- 
due ; certains locuteurs ont egalement, ou uniquement, hadolik 
(forme etrangere a certains de ceux qui n'utilisent que ha/dddnk). 21 
Sur 42 inf., 22 utilisent haddnk (etc.) exclusivement, 13 haddnk et 
hado/dlik, 4 hado/dlik exclusivement. Du ler au 3eme de ces trois 
groupes, le pourcentage de Chretiens est croissant ; sur les 4 inf. 
n'utilisant que hado/dlik, 2 sont C (on peut ajouter le temoignage de 
Kassab 1970, p. 32 — qui transcrit hadulik) et 2 sont J. II ne faut pas 
en conclure que cette forme est uniquement 'chretienne et juive'. II 
y a d' ailleurs 4 informateurs C qui ont les deux formes, et 6 (dont 
des inf. de 3 Assa c et de Bab Tuma) qui ont seulement haddnk. Le 
temoignage de Cantineau & Helbaoui 1953, qui ont egalement 
haddlik, invite plutot a considerer que hado/dlik est une forme 'de la 
vieille ville', peut-etre davantage chretienne. La repartition semble 
indiquer une zone ou elle n'est pas ou peu representee (Midan, Bab 
as-Srize, Su 3 Saruza et s-Salhiyye). Mais il est difficile de savoir si elle 
est ancienne, ou d'importation — c'est le sentiment de certains infor- 
mateurs — plus ou moins recente, et de determiner si elle est en 
expansion. 



21 Nous n'avons pas rencontre la forme hmdmk (Ferguson 1954, p. 570 et Cowell 
1964, p. 552) ; cf. deja Grotzfeld 1964, p. 45. 
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15. msazzle I msazzel "magnetophone" 

msazzle 32 inf. (la musazzle) ; msazzel 3 inf. Dans le premier groupe, 
5 (et dans le deuxieme groupe 1) ont aussi 'diet taszil; 1 inf. (du 
premier groupe) a makanet taszil. 

D'abord sans doute designe par musazzel -> msazzel (cf. Kassab 
1970, p. 327 et 330), 'diet taszil (cf. Stowasser & Ani 1964 p. 235, s.v. 
tape) et aussi makanet taszil (cf. Barbot 1964, p. 1998 qui donne ces 
deux dernieres formes), le magnetophone a maintenant pour desi- 
gnation courante msazzle. Ce mot est neanmoins forge a partir du 
standard, comme en temoigne la gemination souvent audible du z. 
(dans une position oil normalement elle ne Test pas), et le scheme 
lui-meme, peu utilise pour les noms d'instrument 22 (Cowell 1964, 
p. 306-307 ne le cite pas). 

16. dawwa c I dayya c "perdre, egarer (qqc)" 

dawwa c 13 inf. ; dawwa c et dayya c 16 mf.;dayya c 11 inf. Les deux 
formes sont egalement employees, meme si la premiere semble etre 
considered comme plus dialectale, et est a ce titre parfois moquee. 
Les informateurs font etat de differences d'emploi, reelles ou sup- 
posees : dawwa c serait utilise plutot avec un complement d'objet pro- 
nominalise, dayya c avec un complement nominal ; la personne 
employee jouerait un role, ainsi que la nature du referent du comple- 
ment :dawwa c t wa'ti "j'ai perdu mon temps" mais dayya't zdzddni 
"j'ai perdu mon porte-monnaie". Peut-etre faut-il en deduire que 
l'emploi de dawwa c permet de focaliser sur le sujet, et dayya c sur 
l'objet ou le resultat de Taction. 

17. mal(y)dn, tal(y)dn "plein, rempli" 

N.B. L'etymologie de tal(y)dn est claire : la VHP forme mtala a ete 
reanalysee comme VIP forme d'une racine TLY (d'ou talydn — ainsi 
que le verbe talla "remplir" — taldn ayant ete forme sans doute par 
analogie a maldn). 23 

maldn seule 9 inf., en combinaison 4 inf. ; malydn seule 12 inf., en 
combinaison 9 inf. ; taldn en combinaison 5 inf. ; talydn seule 3 inf., 
en combinaison 9 inf. 



22 Un autre exemple est mnabbeh "reveil". 

23 Comme beaucoup des variantes etudiees ici, celle-ci se retrouve frequemment 
dans la region ; cf. Cadora 1979, p. 84. 
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taldn et talydn sont plus marquees comme dialectales. Une majorite 
d'informateurs n'emploie qu'une seule forme (surtout malyan) ; toutes 
les combinaisons de deux formes sont possibles, mais ce sont celles 
avec malyan et talydn qui sont le plus attestees. maldn n'est pas 
atteste au sud de la vieille ville. Ceci, joint au fait que les locuteurs 
plus ages interroges emploient aussi plutot cette forme (qu'on trouve 
egalement dans les sources anciennes) suggere qu'il s'agit d'une 
forme plus ancienne que les autres. 

Du point de vue semantique, un groupe d'informateurs semble 
opposer maldn "plein, rempli" (par opposition a "vide") a malyan 
"plein, rempli d'objets" ; un autre oppose deux formes (pas toujours 
les memes) en fonction de la taille de l'objet decrit comme plein. Ces 
deux types de distinctions, et d'autres encore qu'on croit aperce- 
voir, suggerent qu'on a une hierarchie maldn — malyan — tal(y)dn, du 
moins marque au plus marque (particularise semantiquement), ce 
qui pourrait d'ailleurs confirmer que maldn serait la forme la plus 
ancienne, sur laquelle viendrait empieter malyan (qui l'a deja elimi- 
nee pour un groupe de locuteurs) ; tal(y)dn pourrait etre le prochain 
candidat a l'hegemonie, bien quelle soit pour certains encore, on l'a 
dit, marquee comme tres (trop) dialectale, ou pittoresque. On aurait 
alors un exemple de perception retardee ou d'une mauvaise inter- 
pretation d'un processus deja en cours (la reference implicite au 
standard maPdn etant neanmoins susceptible de le contrarier). 

18. >awwal(t)dmbdreh "avant-hier" 

Ce sont la les formes principales ; on a aussi :i awwal(t)dmbdreh 
eVawwal(t)dmbdrha (avec a bref mais accentue), ^awwaltambdreh 
(avec accent principal sur a) 24 , 'awwantdmbdreh (avec n);un inf. 
juif a 'awletdmbdreh (pour >awle, cf. variante 9). On peut supposer 
dans cette derniere forme, comme dans l'accentuation d'une 
autre : >awwdltmbdreh, la trace de la constitution de cet adverbe, a 
partir d'un etat construit (ou d'une construction analogue). 

Sur 39 informateurs, 5 ont >awwahmbdreh, 23 >awwaltdmbdreh et 
11 les deux formes. On peut raisonnablement supposer l'existence 
ancienne de deux formes distinctes. 



Cantineau & Helbaoui 1953 ont 'awwal mbareh (sans voyelle epenthetique). 
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19. hssaHa (etc.) "die 25 est encore ..." 

Les differentes formes possibles sont : hssd°t(h)a, hssa c t(h)a, hssdta, 
hssdha. 26 

Forme avec -a c t- : 18 inf. ; avec -a c t- : 17 inf. ; avec -dt-l : 5 inf. ; avec 
-a- : 12 inf. 

Les deux formes avec preservation du c (de *sd c a) sont encore bien 
vivantes, et meme, ensemble, majoritaires. Sur les 12 informateurs 
qui ont la forme avec -d-, 10 sont chretiens (mais d'autres ont des 
formes avec c ). 

20. rah, raha, lah, laha, rdyeh, ha (particules du futur) 

rah seul 10 inf., en combinaison 10 inf. ; raha seul 1 inf., en combi- 
naison 6 inf. ; laha seul 6 inf., en combinaison 1 inf. ; lah seul 3 inf., 
en combinaison 1 inf. ; ha en combinaison 8 inf. ; rdyeh seul 2 inf., en 
combinaison 8 inf. 

rah domine (20 inf. sur 37 l'utilisent) ; aucun informateur n'utilise 
exclusivement ha, qui par ailleurs semble etre plus utilise suivi d'un 
verbe a la l e pers. (sing, ou plur.) ; aucun informateur n'utilise a la 
fois rah(a) et lah(a) ; rdyeh 27 joue un role important (c'est la deuxieme 
forme la plus employee apres rah. Le fait qu'elle ne soit citee par 
aucun informateur chretien est sans doute un hasard de l'enquete 
(on en a des attestations dans Bergstrasser 1924, par ex. 95,22 ; 100,17). 
Pourtant, cette forme est peu representee dans la vieille ville et a 
Salhiyye ; peut-etre a-t-elle connu une vogue (des annees vingt aux 
annees 50 ? ) au siecle dernier, sans s'implanter durablement dans 
certaines zones, mais en conquerant de nouvelles. 

21. h(o)nlk(e) "la-bas" (la forme honik(e) est parfois realisee hunik(e) 
et hdnik(e)). 2S 

hnik(e) 21 inf. ; honik 12 inf. ; hunik 5 inf. ; henik 1 inf. ; hdnik(e) 2 
inf. 



25 La 3 e pers. fem. sing, a ete choisie a cause du pronom -(h)a. Mais l'essentiel des 
faits se retrouverait a toute autre personne. 

26 Dans toutes ces formes, le a est souvent realise [i]. 

27 Qui peut etre invariable, ou fonctionner comme auxiliaire et s'accorder alors 
en genre et en nombre avec le sujet du verbe auxilie. Par ailleurs, pour Jean Lecerf 
(voir n. 19 ci-dessus), rdyeh etait 'emprunte au beyrouthin'. Mais des attestations 
anciennes, comme deja dans Callenberg (xvm e s.), permettent d'en douter. 

28 Cette variante est aussi regionale (cf. Cadora 1979, p. 102). 
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Tous les informateurs qui ont une forme honik(e), seule ou alternant 
avec hnik(e) sont Chretiens ou juifs. On peut penser (comme l'exemple 
de deux enfants musulmans d'une dizaine d'annees semble bien le 
confirmer) a un processus d'extension de la forme 'chretienne et 
juive', avec modification de sa distribution et de ses connotations 
sociolinguistiques ; mais le processus semble moins avance que pour 
mdni (v. plus de details plus loin, variante 37 mdli I mdni). II est de 
ce point de vue particulierement interessant de noter que la quasi 
totalite des informateurs qui presentent des formes intermediaires 
(du point de vue de la valeur de la premiere syllabe), sont des Chre- 
tiens : non seulement ils ne sont pas actifs dans le processus d' expan- 
sion de la forme 'chretienne', mais ils accommodent celle-ci a la 
forme 'musulmane'. 

22. (b)xdtrak (formule pour prendre conge) 

La forme sans b- est sans doute la plus ancienne (cf. Callenberg 1729 
l e partie, p. 2,-3) et la plus damascene. Mais sur les 14 utilisateurs 
de la forme avec b-, 8 sont Chretiens, et les autres sont originaires du 
Midan, de la vieille ville, de Sagflr, Bab as-Srize et Su 5 Sarflza, c'est- 
a-dire du groupe de quartiers dont d' autres variantes montrent qu'ils 
sont susceptibles d' avoir conserve des formes anciennes. II peut s'agir 
aussi d'une innovation recente (comme pourraient le suggerer des 
reactions contrastees a la forme sans b-, jugee 'plus amicale' par un 
inf. (C) mais 'moins respectueuse' par un autre (M). On pourrait 
penser dans ce cas au renforcement expressif d'une expression quo- 
tidienne, et peut-etre en meme temps a un emprunt, a des dialectes 
libanais par exemple, par l'intermediaire de Chretiens, b- apparait 
en tout cas comme la forme marquee (bien quelle soit tres vraisem- 
blablement la forme etymologique). 

23. ddf c "qui manque de sucre / fade / douceatre / ..." 

Cette variante (signalee par Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 134 n. 3, et 
connue de plusieurs informateurs) est particulierement interessante, 
en ce quelle pourrait temoigner d'une periode ou cet adjectif avait 
des sens differents suivant les communautes. Comme il s'emploie en 
particulier pour qualifier le cafe ('ahwe ddl c a), c'est sur le sens de ddl dc 
dans ce syntagme que les informateurs ont ete interroges. Leurs 
reponses peuvent se resumer ainsi : "peu ou pas sucre" (13 inf.) ; "qui 
manque de sucre" (5 inf.) ;"fade" (1 inf.), "sans sel ni sucre" (3 inf.), 
"qui manque de sel" (1 inf.); "tres sucre, douceatre, trop sucre" 
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(7 inf.) ; "(trop) leger et Sucre" (3 inf.) ; mais aussi, significative- 
ment : "pas assez, ou trop, sucre" (2 inf.) 

On voit que — a l'echelle de la communaute entiere des locuteurs — 
les valeurs attachees a ddl 3C se repartissent sur deux des zones d'un 
continuum allant du 'tres sucre' (entre 'trop sucre' et 'proche du 
sucre') au 'ni sucre ni sale' (entre 'proche du non sucre ou du non 
sale' et 'pas assez sucre (et done fade ou ecoeurant)', qui ont en 
commun d'etre connotees par le 'desagreable' (la zone du non desa- 
greable, situee entre ces deux zones, n'etant pas concernee). Pour la 
plupart des informateurs, ddl 3C ne refere qu'a une seule des deux 
zones, en un de ses points precis. Pour quelques autres, il refere aux 
deux points extremes, ou aux deux (sans doute en raison de leur 
histoire linguistique personnelle, cumulant une valeur apprise et une 
valeur acquise). Enfm, on remarque que sur les 7 informateurs qui 
ont la valeur 'tres sucre, douceatre, trop sucre', on compte 5 Chretiens 
et un Juif. 

24. Prononciation plus ou moins 'emphatique' de nah 3 r "fleuve" 
Les faits sont complexes et ne peuvent etre detailles ici ; l'emphase 
varie selon les locuteurs, et n'affecte pas toujours egalement tous les 
segments du mot. En distinguant grossierement cinq prononciations, 
les informateurs se repartissent ainsi : sans emphase 3 inf. ; peu 
emphatique 10 inf. ; assez emphatique 12 inf. ; emphatique 10 inf. ; tres 
emphatique 1 inf. 

Les femmes emphatisent un peu plus que les hommes ; les Chretiens 
emphatisent moins que les Musulmans ; ces deux tendances se cumu- 
lent : 4 sur 6 des femmes musulmanes interrogees ont la prononcia- 
tion 'emphatique'. Le nombre d'informateurs est evidemment trop 
restreint pour que ces chiffres puissent etre considered comme vrai- 
ment significatifs ; v. cependant d'autres conclusions a la variante 
suivante (25 ndr). 

25. Prononciation plus ou moins 'emphatique' de ndr "feu" 
Contrairement au precedent, ce mot n'est jamais (a une exception 
pres) prononce sans aucune emphase. 

Si on distingue, comme pour la variante precedente, cinq pronon- 
ciations de base, mais en ajoutant trois prononciations intermediai- 
res, les informateurs se repartissent ainsi : sans emphase 1 inf. ; tres 
peu emphatique 1 inf. ; peu emphatique 4 inf. ; entre peu et assez 
emphatique 7 inf. ; assez emphatique 13 inf. ; entre assez emphatique 
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et emphatique 9 inf. ; emphatique 17 inf. ;entre emphatique et tres 
emphatique 4 inf. ; tres emphatique 1 inf. 

Les femmes emphatisent un peu plus que les hommes ; les Chretiens 
emphatisent plus que les Musulmans ; ces deux tendances se cumu- 
lent (4 des 5 inf. qui emphatisent le plus sont des femmes chre- 
tiennes). 

Si on compare maintenant ces donnees a celles concernant la 
variante precedente, on constate que si, pour les prononciations 'sans 
emphase' et 'peu emphatique', un groupe d'informateurs (exclusive- 
ment des Musulmans) se comporte de la meme facon pour nah 3 r et 
nar, un autre (constitue de Chretiens, et d'un Juif) emphatise beau- 
coup plus nar. Par ailleurs, un petit groupe d'informateurs de quar- 
ters proches (Salhiyye et Su 3 Saruza) se caracterise par le phenomene 
inverse (ils emphatisent nalfr plus que nar). Les autres groupes d'in- 
formateurs emphatisent nah 2 r au meme degre que nar : emphatisa- 
tion forte (informateurs de Bab ss-Srize, s-Sagur, c Amara, Su 5 Saruza 
[surtout les femmes], de la vieille ville ; emphase moyenne chez les 
hommes et forte chez les femmes (Midan) ; emphatisation faible (Su 3 
Saruza [les hommes] et des quartiers relativement recents dans la 
zone nord ouest). Le schema suivant apparait ainsi assez nette- 
ment: 

- emphase maximale : quartiers centraux, traditionnels 

- emphase moyenne : a la peripherie de ces quartiers. 
Le cas de nhar : une confirmation 

Un test sur la prononciation de nhar "jour, journee" (et sur celle de 
nar) aupres d'un petit nombre d'informateurs (24) a donne des resul- 
tats comparables a ceux obtenus pour la variante 24 nah"r : sans 
emphase 1 inf. ; tres peu emphatique 2 inf. ; peu emphatique 8 
inf. ; entre peu et assez emphatique 1 inf. ; assez emphatique 9 
inf. ; emphatique 4 inf. ; meme contraste entre la prononciation de 
nhar et celle de nar (qu'entre nah 3 r et nar) ; realisations peu ou pas 
emphatiques des Chretiens ; tendance des femmes a emphatiser. 

26. Prononciation plus ou moins 'emphatique' de bdrd^an "oran- 
ges" 

Les realisations phonetiques varient entre [bard'an] et [bard'An] . Les 
realisations 'emphatiques' sont jugees, par les informateurs, particu- 
lieres aux Chretiens, ou, quand ils les ignorent (ne les ont jamais 
remarquees), sont qualifiees d"alepines'. 
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L"emphase' se realise toujours essentiellement par la 'couleur' du 
a (1 inf. realisant en outre le a [u]). 

37 informateurs ont ete interroges, et 22 autres (dont 5 des 37) 
specifiquement 'testes' sur leur prononciation de ce mot (soit au total 
54 inf.). Pour les 22 inf. du 2 e groupe, les enregistrements ont ete 
soigneusement ecoutes, a de tres nombreuses reprises 29 , et 12 reali- 
sations phonetiques du mot ont ete distinguees, en fonction du tim- 
bre de ses deux voyelles (a et a). Les resultats confirment absolument 
le sentiment des locuteurs : les realisations (les plus) emphatiques 
sont tres nettement celles des Chretiens, qui en ont tous une. 30 Le 
seul informateur juif interroge sur cette variante ne presente pas non 
plus de realisation emphatique, ce qui est bien sur insuffisant pour 
faire l'hypothese que, sur ce point, les locuteurs juifs et chretiens se 
distingueraient. 

En ce qui concerne les informateurs musulmans, ceux des quar- 
tiers recents emphatisent plutot moins, ceux de la vieille ville moyen- 
nement, ceux du Midan relativement plus, et ceux de Sagur ont les 
realisations les plus emphatiques. 

27. Prononciation de s/saf 3 r "zero" 

Le mot pfr est parfois prononce avec s ; cette prononciation est sou- 
vent considered comme 'chretienne', et parfois comme marquant la 
volonte d"imiter les Europeens'. L'enquete montre qu'elle est bien 
'chretienne', au sens ou la quasi totalite des informateurs qui ont une 
realisation avec [s], ou un s tres peu emphatique, sont chretiens. mais 
des informateurs musulmans (du Midan, de Sagur et de Mhazrin) 
presentent aussi des realisations peu emphatiques. II pourrait done 
s'agir d'une prononciation ancienne 31 , conservee en effet partielle- 
ment par les Chretiens, mais aussi dans les milieux populaires. 



29 Ce qui ne saurait evidemment remplacer une analyse instrumentale, qui n'a pu 
etre faite. 

30 Sauf un, du Midan, dont on peut penser, compte tenu de bien des faits le 
concernant degages au cours de l'enquete sur les autres variantes, qu'il cherche a se 
demarquer de facon generale de la prononciation de ce quartier. 

31 Elle est attestee ailleurs dans la region, par exemple a Alep (Barthelemy 
1935-1969, p. 344) ou en Palestine (Elihai 1973, p. 414). 
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28. ndhna I nahna etc. "nous" (pron. le pers. plur.) 
A ndhna (9 inf. dont 3 C et 2 F), B nd/ahna (10 inf. dont 4 C et 4 F), 
C nahna (14 inf. dont 3 C et 8 F), D nalahna (6 inf. dont 3 F), E 
nahna (19 inf. dont 4 C et 3 F), F hhna (3 inf. dont 1 J). 

Les Chretiens sont le plus represented dans le groupe B, sont pre- 
sents dans les groupes A et C, peu dans le groupe E. Les femmes sont 
nombreuses dans le groupe C, bien representees dans les groupes B 
et D, peu dans les groupes ('extremes') A et E. 

La forme A est representee a Bab Tuma, au nord ouest de la vieille 
ville et a Salhiyye et dans les quartiers avoisinants, pas du tout a 
3 Assa c ni au Midan (a une exception pres). On peut associer a ce 
groupe les trois informateurs qui ont la forme F hhna. 

La forme E est representee a 5 Assa c , dans les quartiers recents au 
nord ouest de la vieille ville jusqu'a Mhazrin, et au centre et au sud 
ouest de la vieille ville (la oil il n'y a pas A). 

La forme C est representee surtout a 3 Assa c et au Midan (quartiers 
qui relevent plutot de la zone de la forme E). 

L'impression se degage que ndhna et nahna sont deux prononcia- 
tions anciennes concurrentes, la premiere dans certains quartiers 
traditionnels, la seconde dans d'autres quartiers tout aussi tradition- 
nels. 32 

Certains faits pourraient plaider pour une plus grande anciennete 
de la forme A a Damas : elle est representee a Bab Tuma, ne Test ni 
au Midan ni a 3 Assa c , les deux informateurs juifs ont l'un A et l'autre 
F (avec a), cette forme F n'a pas de correspondant *lahna ; enfm, aussi 
bien autour de Damas que dans les autres grandes villes de la region 33 , 
on a des formes avec a (ou i). 

Cependant, la forme E nahna est bien attestee dans plusieurs sour- 
ces, depuis la fin du 19 e s. jusqu'aux annees 1950 ;peut-etre est-elle 
seulement plus populaire (pas de formes A au Midan, par exem- 
pie). 

On reviendra, a propos de plusieurs des variantes suivantes, et 
encore au § 7, sur les rapports entre a et 9, et sur l'existence even- 
tuelle de deux systemes d'harmonie vocalique differents. II convient 
en tout cas de remarquer que les informateurs qui ont nahna sont, 



32 Oestrup 1897 transcrit nihna/a dans les textes de son informateur principal 
(musulman) mais nahna dans le texte de son informateur chretien (p. 118, ligne 8 du 
bas). 

33 Cf. Cadora 1979, p. 105. 
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a peu de chose pres, les memes que ceux qui ont la'anno (variante 
32). 34 

N.B. La forme nd/aJfn semble avoir disparu. Un informateur ne 
au Midan peu avant la deuxieme guerre mondiale signale nahan a 
'Adam (sud de ce quartier) ; Abadi (1999, p. 119) rapporte nahan 
dans la bouche d'une Chretienne vers 1920. 

Nous n'avons rencontre a Damas ni >ahna (dont l'existence, reelle 
ou supposee, est signalee par plusieurs informateurs), ni hdnna 
(signale par Lemee 1938, et par Wetzstein 1857 — mais vraisembla- 
blement pour certains villages de la Guta, ou nous Favons precise- 
ment entendu, a Zabdin). 

29. CplaCfljm 

La realisation CpCJOjin du scheme (d'adjectif, de pseudo-participe) 
C L aC C an est un peu particuliere : non signalee dans la litterature 35 , 
elle n'est pas non plus, en general, reconnue par les informateurs 
(qui la jugent le plus souvent 'libanaise'). C'est sans doute parce 
quelle releve d'un phenomene plus general, la tendance a la centrali- 
sation de a (v. § 7) ; elle est en outre sans doute conditionnee, au 
moins partiellement, par la nature de la premiere consonne. II nous 
a cependant semble qu'il s'agit la d'une 'vraie' variante ; il n'est 
d'ailleurs pas indifferent de remarquer que la forme C^CjCjin est 
attestee dans plusieurs dialectes de la region. 

25 inf. ont toujours CpCfl^n. Mais on releve, chez 10 autres, l'une 
ou l'autre des realisations suivantes : ndsydn "qui a oublie", hdrbdn 
"qui s'est enfui, en fuite", malydn "rempli, plein", sdrbdn "qui a (deja) 
bu", sdfydn "qui est reste, qui s'est retrouve" avec un [a] franc, ou : ral 
dfdn "qui a minci", sa/drban, ha/drban, na/dsyan "qui a oublie", avec 
une premiere voyelle intermediaire, notee ici par convention a/a. Une 
informatrice chretienne de Bab Tuma remarquait meme que la pro- 
nonciation [bard'ane] ("une orange", cf. variante 26) permettait 
d'eviter la confusion avec bdrddne "qui [fern.] a froid". 36 



34 De meme, plusieurs informateurs qui ont nahna ont aussi, occasionnellement, 
badd-o (pour bddd-o "vouloir"). 

35 Ou meme niee : ainsi Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 198 ligne 20 et n. 5, jugent que 
zsryane n'est pas du vrai ('echt') damascene. On notera cependant nisydn (Dietrich 
1956, n° 37). 

36 Ne tenant done pas compte de la presence de 
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Sur les 10 informateurs presentant une ou des realisations 
CpC 2 Cftn, 5 sont de Su 5 Saruza (ou en sont originaires), 2 de 'Assa'et 
3 de Test de la vieille ville (2 de Bab Tuma, 1 du quartier juif). 37 

30. tahCf 2 iC 3 

Comme pour la variante precedente, il s'agit d'une alternance aid 
pour la premiere voyelle (non accentuee et suivie de deux consonnes) 
d'un scheme nominal, ici celui du nom d'action de la IF forme ver- 
bale derivee. La majorite des informateurs (musulmans comme Chre- 
tiens) a la forme avec a, mais un petit nombre — tous des Chretiens — a 
des formes en a, comme tdsrif "hommage", tatxite "petit reduit ame- 
nage au-dessus de la cuisine ou de la salle de bains", tartib "organisa- 
tion". Bergstrasser 1924 note tiC 1 C 2 iC 3 (par ex. 57,18 ; 84,1 ; 96,5 ; 
101,25), qui doit etre interprets comme ^^C J C 2 ^C 3 (cf. ibid, partie 
phonetique, p. 14-15). Kassab 1970 donne tsslih "reparation", tsbdil 
"echange, remplacement" (p. 72), mais tabdil (p. 77), tsHid "imita- 
tion" (p. 222) et, significativement, ta'lim ou ta c llm "enseignement" 
(p. 212), et ta c rib "traduction en arabe" (p. 300) pour un emprunt 
caracterise au standard. 

Grotzfeld 1964, p. 29 bas et p. 80, considere que *taC 1 C 2 iC 3 etait 
passe a *tiC 1 C 7 iC 3 dans le dialecte de Damas, et que cette forme a ete 
conservee uniquement par les Chretiens ; les Musulmans auraient 
'restitue' taC 1 Cj.C 3 . Bien que seuls des informateurs chretiens pre- 
sentent en effet des exemples de la forme avec a (l'un d'eux explique 
qu'il l'emploie pour les mots 'bien dialectaux'), l'hypothese deman- 
derait a etre etayee. Des exemples comme TufV (le prenom 'Tewfiq') 
pourraient suggerer un ancien passage *dw > u, mais il semble exister 
(ibid. p. 24 § 29) des exemples de *aw > u (et non 6). II n'en est pas 
moins tres probable que la reference au scheme standard taC 1 C 2 iC 3 
de nombreux emprunts a joue et joue un role dans ce que Grotzfeld 
appelle la 'restitution' de cette forme. 

31. ma/dskin et c ahzzabi "celibataire" 

Sont regroupes ici deux autres exemples de nominaux avec alter- 
nance aid pour la premiere voyelle (non accentuee et suivie de deux 
consonnes), dans le but de voir si la distribution des formes est sem- 
blable ou differente pour les deux mots. 



Ce quartier a porte differents noms au cours de Fhistoire ; aujourd'hui il est 
couramment appele (hayy) 3pAmm. 
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44 inf. sur 54 (dont 17 F sur 23) ont mdskin ;sur les 12 qui ont 
maskin on compte 6 F (et 5 C sur 14). maskin se rencontre essentiel- 
lement a 3 Emariyye, dans la vieille ville, a 3 Assa c , au Midan et dans 
les quartiers les plus recents. 

39 inf. sur 54 (dont 16 F sur 23) ont c dzzdbi; sur les 15 qui ont 
c azzdbi on compte 7 F (et 8 C sur 14). c azzabi est concentre dans la 
vieille ville et a proximite immediate. 

Les details de la distribution, complexes, ne peuvent etre analyses 
ici ; il est interessant toutefois d' observer que les quartiers ou les for- 
mes minoritaires — dans les deux sens du terme — de ces deux varian- 
tes sont presentes, fut-ce marginalement, sont a peu pres les 
memes. 

32. la'd/anno "parce que" 

La forme IPanno est donnee par 2 inf. (chretiens) ; on la trouve chez 
Bergstrasser 1924 (p. 94 ligne 25) et Kassab 1970 (p. 52 et 59). Elle 
est vraisemblablement la forme de depart, ce mot etant un emprunt 
relativement recent au standard. Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964 ont, outre 
la^nno {passim), IPanno, par ex. pour un inf. de Salhiyye (p. 80 lignes 
15 et 17 et p. 82 ligne 22). La forme Id'anno domine (19 inf.) ; elle est 
en effet l'aboutissement normal de IPanno (il faut songer aussi a 
l'analogie avec ka^nno ou ( c a)sdnno, auparavant utilises dans le 
meme sens), comme Test la'anno (9 inf.), egalement issue de IPanno 
mais sans le passage a accentue -> a accentue. Une forme avec voyelle 
intermediate, qu'on notera ici a/a, est donnee par 6 inf. (la^a/dnno), 
et h'dnno (sans doute < la'dnno) par 1 inf. seulement. 

33. (-i)re / a (feminin des adjectifs en -1r et des participes en -(C) 
Cer) 

Certains adjectifs termines par -ir (fa'ir "pauvre"), ainsi que des par- 
ticipes actifs en -(C)Cer ( c amer "prospere", mfakker "qui pensait 
que") prennent au feminin une terminaison -a, -e ou les deux. 38 Cette 
variante, particulierement interessante pour les elements qu'elle 
apporte sur l'histoire de la terminaison 'feminine' et, au-dela, les 



38 Cf. par exemple Ambros 1977 § 3.3.1.5. et Cowell 1964, p. 138-139 (qui men- 
tionne en outre le cas comparable, qui ne sera pas traite ici, des noms feminins de 
scheme C^C^e/a quand C = r, ex. ndtnra/e). 
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phenomenes de pause 39 , sera neanmoins examinee ici seulement en 
synchronie. 

Le tableau 1 recapitule les combinaisons les plus frequentes consta- 
tees chez les informateurs, pour quatre exemples: 



Tableau 1. Terminaison du feminin des adjectifs en -r et des participes en -(C)Cer 



'asira/e ou fa'ira/e fdtra/e 


msdfra/e 


mbak(k)ra/e 


e e 
ale ale 
e e 
e a 
a a 


e (a) 
ale 
a 

a (e) 
a 


e 

ale 
a (e) 
a (e) 
a (e) 


On observe egalement qu'on n'a jamais: 


e e 


a 


a (e) 



Ce sont done >asire et fa'ire qui ont (conservent) -e;ensuite vient 
fdtre, puis msdfre et mbak(k)re (qui est attestee d'ailleurs dans la 
derniere serie du tableau, a a a a, sans doute parce qu'il s'agit d'un 
mot qui se trouve dans des enonce tres courants et plus ou moins 
figes). 

Ce tableau general est confirme par les informateurs soumis au 
'test' qui comportait : ^asira/e, msdfra/e (deux fois, d'abord dans ; emfa 
msdfra/e ?, puis dans msdfra/e bdntek kamdn ?), et mbak(k)ra/e. 

Sur 23 informateurs, 15 ont produit la serie e a a a, 6 la serie a a 
a a, 1 la serie e e a e (une Chretienne, dont son cousin dit qu'elle 
parle 'plus vieux que son age') et 1 autre la serie eeee (une Musulmane 
du Midan). 

Les formes 'asire et fa'ire sont souvent jugees plus populai- 
res; msdfre est parfois juge impossible, mais pas mbak(k)re. 

Si on accepte l'hypothese d'un ancien systeme a formes lento/alle- 
gro 40 , on peut considerer que, desormais obscurci, il a donne lieu a 
de multiples et diverses situations, ou interpretations : harmonie 
vocalique (wahde ^asire "une femme de petite taille" vs tannura 'asira 
"une jupe courte"), forme de pause/forme de contexte, specialisation 
syntaxique ou enonciative (bukra msdfre "Elle part demain" vs msdfra 



Cf. Lentin 1982b. 
Cf. note precedente. 
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"(Mais) die est partie (voyons) !") ou systematisation en e ou en a. 
Quoi qu'il en soit, la situation actuelle est si complexe qu'il est pra- 
tiquement impossible de prevoir la forme que va utiliser tel ou tel 
locuteur. 

N.B. Les trois variantes suivantes (34 a 36:hdnne(n) hada(n) 
lamma(n)) ont en commun la presence possible, pour Vune des formes, 
de -n. II faut souligner qu'il s'agit sans doute, du point de vue de 
Yetymologie, de trois -n differents. Mais on peut noter des similitudes 
dans les conditions favorables a I'emploi de cette forme 

34 . hdnne(n) (pronom indep. de 3e pers. plur.) 
hdnnen: 19 inf. 

hdnne: 15 inf. 

les deux formes : 9 inf. 

Certains informateurs 'redecouvraient' -n a l'occasion de l'enquete, 
certains assurant energiquement ne jamais l'employer. Ceux qui 
l'employaient en etaient plus conscients, la revendiquant meme par- 
fois. Actuellement la forme avec -n est sans doute marquee comme 
'tres, vraiment dialectale'. Mais la situation echappe en grande partie 
aux locuteurs. II est malaise de se faire une idee claire de la situation 
qui a pu prevaloir anterieurement :y avait-il deux groupes distincts 
de locuteurs ? Une forme a allomorphes (conditionnes phonetique- 
ment et/ou syntaxiquement ?). On peut relever qu'un informateur 
dit employer la forme en -n quand le mot apparait seul (par exemple 
en reponse a une question: — min ? "qui ?"; — hennen "eux". 

35. hada(n) "quelqu'un" 

30 inf. ont hada, 1 (J) hadan seulement, 10 les 2 formes (dont 5 
C ; aucun des 5 autres n'est d'un quartier tres ancien). 

hadan apparait comme forme liee : 'dza hadan 'dza (vs ^dia 
hada) "si quelqu'un vient", en enonce interrogatif : hadan bdddo 
>ahwe ? "Quelqu'un veut-il un cafe ?" ou comme forme d'insistance, 
en particulier en enonce negatif : ma fi hada "II n'y a personne" vs 
ma hadan >ala "Personne n'a dit 9a". 

On peut done formuler deux hypotheses : soit celle d'un ancien 
systeme a deux formes, soit celle de deux formes anciennes distinctes. 
II importe de se souvenir que hadan est tres frequent dans les textes 
en moyen arabe de toutes periodes (la graphie la plus frequente, avec 
} alif, est ambigue mais la forme est assuree par plusieurs autres gra- 
phies, avec tanwln ou meme un nun). On peut de ce fait envisager 
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une troisieme hypofhese : une forme de base hadan, ensuite dedou- 
blee par reinterpretation du -n. 

La forme hade, signalee par 3 inf., n'a pas ete entendue. 

36. lamma(n) "lorsque" 

Pour Bloch 1965 (p. 32-33 § 30, et p. 12 § 2b) lamma, forme nouvelle 
(empruntee a la langue classique) par rapport a lammen, empiete sur 
celle-ci, la confmant dans des emplois limites, et est avec elle dans 
un rapport semblable a celui de ; aza a L'emploi serait le sui- 
vant : lamma et lammen + accompli "lorsque, apres que" ; lamma + 
inaccompli avec b- "lorsque (dans l'avenir)", + inaccompli sans 
b- : repetition dans le passe ; + l'un ou l'autre inaccompli : present 
general. L'usage actuel [vers 1980] n'est pas celui-la. 

Les resultats de l'enquete, peu fournis (d'autant que de nombreux 
inf. n'emploient ni lamma ni lamman) sont les suivants: 

lamma : 20 inf. 

lamman : 11 inf. (dont 3 n'auraient que cette seule forme) 
lamma est plus constative, et peut apparaitre dans des enonces 
complets (en reponse a une question par exemple) ; lamma/d/en est 
plus proche d'une particule conditionnelle. Malgre Bloch, lamman 
n'est pas seulement suivie d'un accompli {lamma bruh I b?ddi riih 
"quand je vais / je voudrai aller", cf. d'ailleurs un exemple dans Bloch 
& Grotzfeld 1964, p. 24, 20-21 -.lammen bdddna saggil "quand nous 
avons besoin d'un ouvrier"). II est tentant de penser qu'on se trouve, 
un peu comme pour la variante precedente, devant les traces d'un 
systeme a deux formes syntaxiquement distinctes, ayant caracterise 
peut-etre une partie seulement des locuteurs (Su 5 Saruza et Salhiyye 
n'ont pas lamman), certains ayant generalise lamma (qui ne serait 
done pas un emprunt a la langue classique, ni en passe de margina- 
liser lamman). Mais les deux formes pourraient bien etre en voie de 
disparition. 

37. mali I mani (negation predicative du pronom personnel) 

Ce syntagme associe la negation (verbale) aux pronoms personnels 
suffixes en fonction de sujet de phrase, en les incorporant en un ele- 
ment predicatif. On le rencontre surtout en phrase nominale (tres 
souvent avec des participes actifs), mais il peut etre suivi d'un verbe 
a l'inaccompli si celui-ci est precede des particules preverbales de 
concomitance : 'am(ma) (Grotzfeld 1964, p. 130, n. 1) ou de 
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futur : rah etc. (mdli lah >dtla c mdn beti bukra "Je ne sortirai pas de 
chez moi demain"). II peut prendre trois formes : mdl-i/ak etc., mdn-il 
ak etc. et, plus rarement, mann-i/ak etc. Certains inf. n'utilisent 
qu'une seule forme, d'autres emploient les deux premieres, plus ou 
moins indifferemment mais vraisemblablement avec certaines con- 
traintes d'ordre syntaxique dans le choix d'une des deux formes 
(nous en avons rencontre trois sortes : mdl/ni tdle'vs mdli lah >3tla c "Je 
ne sortirai pas" ; mdlo zdye "II ne vient pas" vs mdno hon "II n'est pas 
la" 41 ; manna "ne sommes-nous pas ... ?" dans une question vs mdlna 
dans la reponse) ; un groupe a des systemes mixtes, ou c'est souvent 
la personne du pronom qui est determinante dans le choix de la 
forme. Sur le plan syntaxique, la forme avec -/- est plus modalisee, 
celle avec -n- plus constative. 

Callenberg 1729 et 1740 a deux exemples avec -n- 42 . 

Resultats de l'enquete : -I- : 21 inf. ; -n- : 9 inf. ; -I- I -n-:ll inf. 
(dont 7 presentent des contraintes d'emploi en fonction de la per- 
sonne du pronom, ou de la syntaxe) ; mann-i (< mdni, et > *mdl-ni) 
est atteste chez 6 inf. 

Peut-etre -/- et -n- se repartissaient-elles entre groupes de locu- 
teurs, qui se sont fait ensuite des emprunts reciproques puis ont 
specialise differemment les formes. La repartition par quartiers sug- 
gere une autre hypothese : -n- aurait ete une forme chretienne et juive 
qui, du fait d'une relative desegregation sociale, se repandrait (cer- 
tains jeunes n'ont que -n-), avec des quartiers relais. Elle peut meme 
apparaitre comme nouvelle et plus chic. Les quartiers musulmans 
populaires, et meme chretiens de la vieille ville autres que Bab Tuma 
sont peu ou pas touches pour l'instant par -n-. 

Remarque. Les deux inf. juifs qui ont (variante 21) honik (forme 
qu'ils valorisent, la trouvant plus jolie ou plus classique) ont mdni. 
Par contre, les Chretiens qui ont mdli ont aussi la forme 'non chre- 
tienne' hnik. Un inf. chretien de 3 Assa c a un comportement diffe- 
rent : s'il valorise mdni, il prefere se fondre dans la masse de ceux qui 
ont hnik. On peut y voir l'indice de ce que le processus n'est pas aussi 
avance que pour mdni. Mais meme si les quartiers touches sont 
moins nombreux, le phenomene semble tres comparable dans les 
deux cas, avec transformation des valeurs des deux formes. 



41 Ce qui pourrait etre une facon de distinguer entre deux types de phrase nomi- 
nate. 

42 II, derniere conversation, phrase 5 ligne 3 ; III, p. A2 ligne 1. 
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38. mu, ma, (mi) etc. ... (negation predicative ou non predicative 
non verbale) 

Cette particule negative est employee peut porter sur tout ce qui n'est 
pas forme verbale personnelle (mais elle peut preceder un verbe 
quand elle porte sur un enonce commencant par un verbe, avec la 
valeur "n'est-ce pas (que)"), mdhu et mdhi ont connu des evolutions 
diverses : maw, mow, mu, mo (et peut-etre aussi ma, v. plus bas) ; may, 
mi. Mu et ma sont de loin les plus employees ; mi est residuelle, 
comme may. Hormis mu et ma, les autres formes n'ont ete recueil- 
lies, sauf dans un cas (l-wazne mi sahlha "ce n'est pas bien pese", 
aupres d'un informateur musulman de 60-65 ans, de Sfl 5 Saruza) que 
dans ce qui est presque des locutions figees : mi I may hdlwe "ce n'est 
pas bien, ca ne se fait pas" ; maw zdye "il ne vient pas" ; maw lazem 
"ce n'est pas la peine". 

L'evolution est rapide, car mow n'a pas ete entendu lors de l'en- 
quete, et maw une fois seulement (cf. l'ex. ci-dessus), alors que 
Oestrup 1897 a mow et mu, Malinjoud 1924 maw, mu, mahu, mahi 
et mo, Bergstrasser 1924 maw et ma, Dietrich 1956 mow (p. 325,-10 
et -9;n° 8, 2;n° 12,2 ;n° 48,2 et 3;n° 52,2), Grotzfeld 1964, p. 131 
maw et mu, Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964 maw (p. 118,14; 120,4 ; 162,17) 
et ma (31,19). 

mu comme ma s'emploient aussi adverbialement, en fm d'enonce 
(ou leur voyelle est alors tres allongee) : "n'est-ce pas ?". 

Les informateurs emploient rarement la meme particule dans des 
enonces comme mu/ma hdlwe, afm de distinguer ainsi les deux sens 
possibles ("elle n'est pas jolie" et "ce n'est pas bien (de faire/dire ... 
ca)"). 

ma peut etre analysee comme une forme abregee de maw ou/et de 
may, ou comme la negation verbale dont l'emploi aurait ete etendu 
(elle nie des participes, des pseudo-verbes). Aucun informateur ne 
semble l'employer exclusivement. Peut-etre ancienne et caracteristi- 
que des Chretiens, elle est en tout cas minoritaire, et marquee, ce qui 
explique sans doute les appreciations diverses portees sur elle par les 
informateurs ('vulgaire' ; 'je me suis mis a l'employer sous l'influence 
d'une amie' ; 'plus recente, elle s'emploiera plus volontiers dans une 
situation un peu formelle' ; 'un enonce comme ma sam c dnta "je [fern.] 
ne l'ai jamais entendue" est nouveau'). 
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39. zbunat I zabayen "clients [pluriel de zbun]" 

zbunat : 4 inf. (H, de 3 Emariyye, 'Anawat, du quartier juif et de Midan 
sud) ; zbunat et zabayen : 20 inf. ; zabayen : 14 inf. (plus jeunes que 
ceux du groupe precedent ; surtout de l'ouest de la vieille ville, du 
nord du Midan au sud a Su 3 Sarflza, ainsi que dans les nouveaux 
quartiers et a Salhiyye). 

II y a des elements qui permettent de penser que la forme ancienne 
est zbunat, sur laquelle empiete de plus en plus zabayen. Les locuteurs 
sont pleinement conscients de cette situation ; les plus jeunes ne l'em- 
ploient plus guere ; zbunat peut etre employe avec une valeur nou- 
velle ("clientes"), et se cantonne a des emplois plus ou moins figes 
ou traditionnels, ou de "clientele", ou encore dans des emplois plus 
specialises et expressifs ("clients d'une prostituee"). 

40. hammamat I hamamim "hammams [pluriel de hammam]" 

Les formes attestees sont hamamim, hamamim, hammamin, hamamin 
(et hamamin ?) ; hammamat. 

-at : 22 inf. ; -at, -im : 2 inf. ; -im, -im : 8 inf. ; -in : 2 inf. (chretien- 
nes). 

Une inf. utilise hamamim au sens de lessive(s). On constate que 
hammamat domine, mais rien ne permet, dans ces donnees, d'attri- 
buer a une forme ou une autre une valeur sociolinguistique particu- 
liere, qui a pourtant du exister, si Ton compare au cas du dialecte de 
Tlemcen par exemple ou, vers 1900, au temoignage de W. Marcais, 
les femmes utilisaient hmaim et les hommes hammamat. 

41. byd/byuC 2 VC 3 (inaccompli des verbes aC, = W) 

Les verbes a premiere consonne radicale w ont deux formes 
d'inaccompli possibles, l'une semblable a celle des verbes de racine 
a trois consonnes saines, l'autre avec chute du w, par exemple : wdsel 
"arriver", inaccompli byusal ou bydsal (les deux formes sont issues 
de *bydwsal, avec aw -> u ou -> a). 43 

Sur 44 inf., 20 ont exclusivement u, 5 surtout u, 12 les 2, 4 surtout 
a, 3 exclusivement a. Mais les informateurs n'ont pas tous ete inter- 
roges sur tous les verbes, ni a toutes les personnes. Ces resultats sont 
done indicatifs. 



43 Les verbes kC l y sont soumis, mutatis mutandis, au meme traitement (ay —> i 
ou -> a). 
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La forme breve, minoritaire, est-elle une forme ancienne (cf. 
Grotzfeld 1964, p. 72-73, avec renvoi a Cantineau 1940-1946 p. 
187-188), en voie d'etre supplantee, ou une forme nouvelle ? Rien 
n'interdit de penser qu'elles sont toutes les deux anciennes (mais les 
deux ex. de Callenberg 1729 et 1740 sont avec aw) ; Hasibi 1968-1969 
en a un de chacune des deux formes. 

La forme longue apparait le plus souvent apres la particule pre- 
verbale de concomitance c am ou apres le pseudo-verbe bddd- "vou- 
loir", alors que la forme breve apparait plutot lorsque le verbe est 
suivi d'un complement d'objet direct. La prosodie de la phrase serait 
aussi sans doute a prendre en consideration. 

42. byanhdki I bydnhaka 

De nombreux verbes a C 3 y ont deux formes d'inaccompli (ainsi que 
d'imperatif et de participe actif) de VIP forme verbale derivee, de 
schema vocalique a i et a a : ainsi nhaka "se dire, pouvoir etre dit", 
inaccompli bydnhski ou bydnhaka ;il en va de meme pour un petit 
nombre de verbes de VHP forme, comme Ita'a "se rencontrer, etre 
trouvable". Cowell 1964, p. 92-93 distingue deux classes de verbes, 
ceux qui ont les deux formes et ceux qui ont seulement a a ; il ajoute 
que, dans l'aire syrienne, il y a une tendance a utiliser les deux formes 
indifferemment. Damas semble bien dans ce cas ; pour certains verbes 
cependant, le schema a a semble exclu (*bydn>ari, de n'ara "se lire, 
etre lu"). 

L'enquete n'a ete faite que pour quelques verbes : nhaka, rtawa "se 
raconter, etre raconte", nkasa "se mettre, pouvoir etre porte (vete- 
ment)", n^ara ; Ita'a. 

Le schema a a est majoritaire : sur 23 inf., 16 l'ont exclusivement, 
2 ont les deux formes, et 5 ont le schema a i. 

II y a sans doute une relative specialisation du schema a i pour des 
valeurs d'actif ou de moyen et du schema a a pour des valeurs de 
passif (parfois pour le meme verbe : bydltdH "il rencontre" byalta^a "il 
se rencontre, se trouve, est disponible"). L'alignement par analogie 
des deux schemas vocaliques a i et a a sur ceux des inaccomplis de 
la VHP et de la V e formes respectivement, vu leurs valeurs souvent 
analogues (actif/moyen ; passif 44 ) pourrait etre une explication sim- 
ple, qui permettrait de faire l'economie de la reference discutable a 



Meme si la V e forme a souvent aussi une valeur de moyen. 
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d'anciens passifs de type yunsaqa (Grotzfeld 1964, p. 78), au demeu- 
rant peu frequents dans la langue classique. 

43. madda/dllo 

Quand une forme verbale, terminee par une consonne geminee pre- 
ceded d'une voyelle a (-a/sdd), est suivie d'un complement pronomi- 
nal introduit par la preposition Z-, celle-ci apparait alors sous la forme 
de son allophone -VU-, et la voyelle qui precede 11 est soit a soit 
3 : raddalallo "il lui a rendu". D'apres Grotzfeld 1964, p. 64 et n. 1, a 
ne serait pas utilise par les Chretiens ; mais Kassab 1970 a a, et les 
resultats de notre enquete ne confirment pas cette assertion : a : 25 
inf. dont 9 F et 5 C ; 9:23 inf. dont 11 F et 6 C. 

Chacune des deux formes, on le voit, est utilisee par a peu pres la 
moitie des informateurs chretiens et par la moitie des informateurs 
musulmans. Par contre, la forme a semble plus 'feminine'. La repar- 
tition par quartiers montre une relative dispersion, avec une certaine 
concentration de la forme a a 5 Assa c , a Salhiyye et au Midan. 

44. ram(y)et 

Aux 3 e pers. fem. sing, et 3 e pers. plur. de l'accompli des verbes de 
racine a C y, de type C : aC 2 a, bysCfiJ, le y n'apparait pas normale- 
ment a Damas ; certains locuteurs pourtant produisent pour ces per- 
sonnes des formes avec y (analogues aux formes normales des verbes 
de type C^Cji, bysCjC^a de racine a C 3 y), et on a alors ramyet, 
ramyu (voire rdmyet, ramyu), comme nasyet, nasyu "oublier" au lieu 
de ramet, ramu. 

Sur 37 inf., 4 presentent des formes 'anormales' pour rama "lan- 
cer" et >ara "lire". Peut-etre s'agit-il la d'un trait ancien du dialecte 
(Oestrup 1897, p. 58, 10 et 98,-9 a zsryet "elle a couru" ; plus recem- 
ment Dietrich 1956 a 3 aryet "elle a lu" (n° 38, 3 et 4 a cote de } 3ret 
n° 39,3), trait qui serait preserve dans quelques verbes. Mais on peut 
plutot penser a un alignement de certains verbes de type C^C^a sur 
ceux de type by^Cflj., pour des raisons d'ordre semantique, qui com- 
mencerait par 1'inaccompli. 

45. bydstrih I byastrah 

Certains verbes a la X e forme derivee, de racine a C 2 w/y ont deux 
formes d'inaccompli, l'une a vocalisme i (i), l'autre a vocalisme a 
(a) : bysstri/ah "il se repose", bysstfl/dd "il tire profit". 
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Sur ce point, l'enquete n'a ete menee qu'avec un nombre reduit 
d'informateurs : 9 ont la forme en i, 2 ont la forme a a cote de celle 
en i. Une des raisons de la prevalence de la forme en i est probable- 
ment la valeur d'actif/moyen associee a cette voyelle (a Finaccom- 
pli) ; si tel est bien le cas, on peut s'attendre a ce que la forme en i 
evince a peu pres totalement celle en a. 

46. tala c I talla c "sortir, extraire qqc (de sa poche, d'un sac ...)" 

8 inf. ont la IF forme seule, 14 ont les deux (6 preferant la IF et 4 la 
III 6 ). Pour les informateurs qui emploient les deux formes, le choix 
peut varier ex. en fonction du complement, ou suivant que le verbe 
est a l'accompli (II) ou a l'inaccompli (III apres la particule de futur 
rah, mais II ou III apres le pseudo-verbe bddd- "vouloir") ; pour cer- 
tains, il y a une legere difference de sens (III = "sortir quelque chose 
qui etait mieux cache ou range", sans doute a cause d'une valeur 
iconique de Fallongement de la voyelle dans III). La forme III, deja 
bien attestee dans les sources arabes anciennes, domine ; II semble 
relativement plus recente. Quoi qu'il en soit, II est actuellement une 
forme essentiellement 'chretienne', sauf dans la vieille ville. Les dis- 
tinctions d'emploi ou de sens evoquees ci-dessus, qui sont le fait 
d'informateurs utilisant les deux formes, et dont le parcours dans la 
ville s'est fait en direction de quartiers recents, montrent comment 
une forme nouvelle s'introduit (par ex. dans les formes verbales non 
assertives). La IF forme est bien attestee au Liban, et en Palestine ; le 
fait qu'a Damas elle soit presente surtout chez les Chretiens (et peut- 
etre introduite par eux) pourrait plaider en faveur d'une importation, 
du Liban par exemple. 

47. tafa I taffa "eteindre" 

Pour "eteindre" (la lumiere, le feu d'un rechaud a gaz ou a petrole, 
un incendie etc.) on emploie soit une forme simple tafa, soit la IF 
forme derivee taffa ; beaucoup d'informateurs distinguent seman- 
tiquement les deux formes. 

1 : 13 inf. ; I et II : 8 inf. ; I (et II pour un incendie) : 12 inf. ; II : 
2 inf. 

La question de savoir comment on dit "eteindre le feu" (d'un 
rechaud ou d'une cuisiniere) a en outre ete posee a 26 autres infor- 
mateurs : I 22 inf. ; II : 4 inf. 

14 inf. ont declare spontanement qu'on emploie la IF forme quand 
il s'agit d'eteindre "qqc de grand", comme un incendie. Mais c'est la 
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sans doute en partie un commentaire qui fait reference a la valeur 
d"intensif que la tradition scolaire, et metalinguistique, associe, a 
tort ou a raison, a cette forme. La situation est en realite plus com- 
plexe, et on observe par exemple que la IF forme est employee en 
enonce non assertif ( inter rogatif, exclamatif, imperatif) par des infor- 
mateurs qui emploient sinon la I e forme. II n'en reste pas moins que 
certains n'emploient reellement pas la IF forme. La majorite emploie 
les deux formes, quelques uns semblent n'employer que la IF. 

I est presente presque partout dans la vieille ville, et au sud et a 
l'ouest de celle-ci, jusqu'aux quartiers les lus recents ; ce n'est qu'a 
partir de Su 5 Saruza et au dela, vers Salhiyye, qu'on rencontre les 
informateurs qui n'emploient que II ; a 3 Assa c vers Test se cotoient 
tous les emplois. 

Ce tableau confus ne permet pas de privilegier un scenario d' evo- 
lution : I et II etaient-elles employees dans des parties differentes de 
la ville, et les locuteurs I ont-ils emprunte II ? Ou l'emploi de cette 
forme est-il une innovation, mais nee ou ? Ou II avait-elle des valeurs 
differentes pour une partie des locuteurs, tout en etant interchangea- 
ble dans certaines conditions avec I pour d'autres ? etc. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, il faudra tout particulierement prendre en 
compte, pour repondre a ces questions, les valeurs et les emplois de 
la IF forme (qui alterne souvent avec la F dans des conditions com- 
plexes, et tend peut-etre a la remplacer, au moins partiellement). 45 II 
est d'ailleurs interessant d'observer que les groupes de locuteurs qui 
emploient I et ceux qui emploient II coincident tres largement avec 
ceux qui, respectivement, n'utilisent pas ou utilisent la IF forme pour 
l'inaccompli des verbes a voyelle radicale d'inaccompli e / o (voir 
plus loin § 8). On voit ainsi se confirmer qu'il y a bien une zone 
(vieille ville essentiellement) ou I domine. 

5.1. Petit bilan provisoire 

Que peut-on conclure de l'examen de ces quarante-sept variantes 
d'inegale importance ? 

- D'abord, que la diversite linguistique est presente, dans la ville, 
dans la famille, chez le meme individu. La constatation a son impor- 
tance, pour mieux comprendre les appreciations portees par les locu- 
teurs, ainsi que pour mesurer des problemes d'intercomprehension 



45 Cf. Lentin 1991. 
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(intradialectale) dont on aurait pu meconnaitre l'existence. A cet 
egard, les problemes dans une meme ville ne sont pas qualitativement 
differents de ceux auxquels doit faire face l'intercomprehension 
interdialectale. Un coup d'ceil aux variantes lexicales traitees par 
Cadora 1979 montre vite qu'on retrouve un certain nombre de celles 
qui ont ete signalees ici. 

- Les differentes formes ne sont presque jamais attribuables a tel 
ou tel groupe de locuteurs, car leurs conditionnements sont com- 
plexes, mais on note des tendances de groupes a employer plutot telle 
forme (avec eventuellement un conditionnement syntaxique). 
Emprunts, recouvrements se font a partir de distributions anciennes, 
sans doute plus nettes, des diverses formes. 

- Sont conservees a Damas des formes plus anciennes que d'autres, 
en particulier dans la vieille ville (elles sont assez souvent mieux 
conservees par les Chretiens, cf. par ex. 9 >awldni) ; il arrive qu'elles 
soient adoptees hors des limites des groupes qui les ont conservees, 
et qu'elles soient ainsi pour ainsi dire 'reinjectees' — avec les modifi- 
cations d'emploi que cela implique — delogeant eventuellement alors 
des formes pourtant plus recentes (cf. 37 mdni, 21 honik). 

- Ces phenomenes indiquent selon toute vraisemblance une evo- 
lution de la situation sociale a Damas, caracterisee par une intensi- 
fication et une ampleur sans precedent des brassages (certes anciens) 
qui determinent plus de contacts, d'emprunts reciproques entre 
groupes sociaux. 

- Un des phenomenes les plus clairs est que les locuteurs chretiens, 
en tant que tels, outre le fait qu'ils ont conserve plus que d'autres des 
traits anciens, partagent (et ont du par le passe en partager davantage 
encore) un certain nombre de traits qui leur sont propres. La situa- 
tion est certes, dans le detail, plus compliquee : un informateur Chre- 
tien du Mldan, par exemple, a certains de ces traits mais pas tous ; et 
on observe, entre les locuteurs chretiens des quartiers de Bab Tuma 
et ceux du coeur de la vieille ville des differences, les seconds etant, 
dialectalement, plus 'musulmans'. Ces differences doivent recouper 
d'ailleurs en partie des differences sociales entre deux groupes dis- 
tincts, comme l'indiquent les jugements que Ton entend exprimer 
parfois par Grecs catholiques et Grecs orthodoxes. 

- Cela dit, il existe incontestablement des traits dialectaux 'chre- 
tiens' : 2 fasulye etc., 3 bazella I bazdlya, 5 farase etc., 26 bdrd'dn, 30 
ta/dCjCjLCp de meme qu'une emphase apparemment plus forte (mis 
a part le cas particulier de nahr) que celle des musulmans. 
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- Une question interessante serait de savoir si le dialecte des Juifs 
partage avec le dialecte 'chretien' des traits, et est plus proche de lui 
que du dialecte 'musulman' ; il semble que oui (et c'est le sentiment 
nettement exprime par un des deux informateurs juifs que nous 
avons interroges). 46 

- Quartiers : mis a part le quartier juif, 3 Assa° et surtout Bab Tuma, 
ou appartenance communautaire et de quartier se recoupent tres 
largement, et les nouveaux quartiers, ou brassage et situation linguis- 
tique melangee vont de pair pour certaines variantes (Sf/w/'arza, 16 
dawwa c I dayya c ), le Midan semble constituer une entite relativement 
autonome ; les quartiers a l'ouest de la vieille ville (Bab ss-Srize — avec 
Sagur plus a Test — 'Anawat et Su 3 Saruza) constituent une zone ou 
les quartiers se groupent differemment, suivant les variantes, Su 3 
Saruza etc. formant parfois unite avec le Midan, 'Anawat et Su 3 
Saruza allant souvent de pair. 

- Pour des traits eventuellement caracteristiques des femmes, 
v. § 6. 

- Certaines formes sont empruntees a d'autres aires dialectales — 
mais emprunter ne veut pas dire necessairement emprunter a l'exte- 
rieur. Outre le fait que des formes peuvent etre communes a des 
dialectes exterieurs et a des sous-groupes a l'interieur de la ville, 
d'autres peuvent en effet avoir ete apportees a Damas par des groupes 
qui s'y sont installed et les ont ensuite diffusees. 

- II parait bien difficile de determiner des zones d'oii partiraient 
des innovations, ou des trajets suivant lesquels elles se repandraient. 
Le Midan parait etre une zone assez conservatrice ; les Chretiens, on 
l'a vu, sont 'porteurs' de formes dont Fusage peut se repandre hors 
de leur communaute, et ils sont parfois vecteurs d'innovation. 

6. Colorations vocaliques d'ensemble? 

Les enquetes sociolinguistiques sont souvent centrees sur l'examen 
detaille d'une ou de quelques variantes, et ne s'interessent peut-etre 
pas toujours sumsamment a des questions comme : existe-t-il des 
groupes de locuteurs qui se caracteriseraient par ex. par une 'colora- 
tion vocalique d'ensemble', un plus ou moins grand degre d'emphase, 



46 Je n'ai pas eu acces aux travaux qui ont pu etre consacre en Israel aux Juifs 
damascenes emigres, ni eu connaissance de travaux consacres a ceux d'entre eux qui 
ont emigre aux Etats-Unis. 
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une zone privilegiee pour les points d'articulation des consonnes, 
etc. ? 47 De telles caracteristiques de groupe, si elles existent, constitu- 
ent en effet, qu'elles soient consciemment ou non percues par eux, 
un element objectif d' appreciation des jugements que portent les uns 
sur les autres les divers (groupes de) locuteurs, de la facon dont ces 
jugements se constituent et sont, plus ou moins abusivement, etendus 
et systematise^ ; de ce fait, elles constituent des caracteristiques lin- 
guistiques plus importantes que celles qui sont plus immediatemet 
accessibles a leur conscience (ou a celle de l'observateur). 

L' observation et l'ecoute des enregistrements faits au cours de l'en- 
quete nous avaient amene a nous poser la question sur la 'coloration 
vocalique d'ensemble', et a tenter de lui apporter quelques elements 
de reponse. Un petit 'test', auquel il a deja ete fait allusion, avait ete 
confectionne a cet effet, afin de pouvoir comparer dans 44 phrases, 
pour 101 points precis, dont les timbres vocaliques, les realisations 
de 25 locuteurs. 48 

Ce qui frappe a Damas (comme sans doute partout ailleurs) est 
une grande variete dans la realisation phonetique des phonemes 
vocaliques (d'autant plus, naturellement, que ceux-ci sont relative- 
ment peu nombreux). ; il n'y a pas deux locuteurs qui presentent des 
configurations identiques, y compris pour les meme voyelles dans 
exactement le meme environnement consonantique, voire dans les 
memes mots. Voici, sans entrer aucunement dans les details, quel- 
ques observations qui ont pu etre faites 49 : 

- les trois jeunes informateurs (25 ans environ) du Mldan presen- 
tent une sorte d'harmonie vocalique, dans le sens qu'il y a rarement 
dans un meme mot un grand ecart entre les voyelles du point de vue 
de la localisation, ainsi qu'un phenomene de pharyngalisation (? on 
utilisera ci-apres le terme impressionniste d"emphase') des phone- 



47 Sans parler des types et des volumes de voix, de la prosodie etc. 

48 Ces phrases etaient ecrites, et il etait demande aux informateurs de les lire. 
Cette procedure pose evidemment un certain nombre de problemes methodologi- 
ques (et elle exclut de surcroit, par definition, la possibility d'enqueter sur des locu- 
teurs analphabetes). Mais elle a des avantages, en particulier celui que la graphie 
arabe permet souvent de ne suggerer aucune forme particuliere d'une variante ; par 
exemple, pour la variante 47, la phrase proposee (baddi yaki truhi atfi/ttaffi-l-na n-nar 
"Je voudrais que tu (fem.) ailles nous eteindre le feu") permettait de determiner, dans 
de bonnes conditions, si l'informateur etait plus spontanement porte a utiliser tafa 
ou taffa. 

49 Repetons (cf. note 27) que nos observations ne s'appuient sur aucune etude 
instrumentale. 
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mes vocaliques 50 ; leurs consonnes emphatiques ne sont jamais tres 
emphatiques. L'impression globale est que, bien qu'ils produisent des 
voyelles d'avant comme d'arriere, fermees comme ouvertes, leurs 
voyelles sont relativement ouvertes et relativement d'arriere : 'graves'. 
On note une abondance relative des [a] par rapport aux [a] (deux 
des trois informateurs sont ceux qui, parmi les 25, en presentent le 
moins ; ils sont d'ailleurs parmi ceux qui centralisent le moins le /a/, 
v. § 7). Une articulation globalement plus en arriere des voyelles et 
une sorte d'harmonie vocalique : ces elements sont certainement 
parmi ceux qui expliquent l'appreciation populaire (voir le debut du 
§ 3) sur la facon de parler du Midan (on notera que les deux femmes 
du meme quartier ont plus de [a]). 

- les femmes, de facon generale, presentent moins d'harmonie 
vocalique, mais, correlativement, elles ont une grande gamme de 
timbres vocaliques differencies ; a la fois un continuum de [i] a [a], 
mais aussi la possibilite de contrastes plus grands. Elles semblent bien 
emphatiser moins les consonnes emphatiques ; l'impression qu'on 
peut avoir qu'elles les emphatiseraient plus est due au fait que l'en- 
semble des voyelles qu'elles presentent etant moins 'emphatique', les 
consonnes emphatiques 'ressortent' davantage que dans le cas, par 
exemple, des informateurs du Midan. Ce sont les femmes qui, de 
facon tres nette, offrent le contraste le plus grand entre les deux a de 
mots comme harban "en fuite" et kaman "aussi". L'impression glo- 
bale est qu'elles 'articulent mieux' et ne 'ramassent' pas toutes les 
voyelles des mots dans une meme zone articulatoire. 

- pour d'autres locuteurs, pour lesquels [a] et [a] sont bien repre- 
sented (et [a] moins), la presence par ailleurs de voyelles d'avant 
fermees donne une tout autre coloration generale a la prononciation, 
plus 'a bouche fermee', avec la encore une realisation peu emphatique 
des consonnes emphatiques. 

- certains locuteurs presentent une configuration qui se rapproche 
de celle des femmes (avec cependant moins de [a], qui serait done 
plus 'feminin'), en ce sens qu'ils emploient a la fois [a] et [a] en 
nombre important, et qu'ils ont des [ii] (realisation de certains /a/). 

- on observe aussi une prononciation labialisee de /a/ apres les 
consonnes labiales (les realisations sont diverses : [u], [u], [o], [u]) 
chez des informateurs qui sont de la vieille ville ou de quartiers pro- 



50 On pourrait parler de voyelles 'bemolisees' — si Ton peut employer ce terme 
pour qualifier des voyelles — ou encore rhotacisees. 
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ches en direction du Mldan (mais pas de ce quartier). Ce type de 
realisation est considere comme 'populaire', ce qui invite a raffiner 
la definition des elements contribuant a cette appreciation, et montre 
quelle est, de fait, loin de concerner les seuls habitants du Mldan. 

7. La centralisation de a 

Un phenomene frappant est la grande proximite phonetique de cer- 
taines realisations de /a/ avec [a]. II n'est certes pas rare que, dans 
les langues, deux phonemes (ici /a/ et hi) aient des realisations 
proches, voire identiques, et la remarque pourrait paraitre anecdo- 
tique (et due uniquement a une sensibilite — ou a une faiblesse — de 
l'oreille d'un enqueteur de langue francaise). Mais plusieurs des vari- 
antes examinees au § 5, et beaucoup d'autres faits invitent a se poser 
plus serieusement la question d'un possible processus de centralisa- 
tion de a en cours a Damas, sans prejuger de ses futures eventuelles 
consequences sur le systeme vocalique du dialecte. 

On peut observer d'abord que dans certains cas la centralisation 
de a est deja operee dans le dialecte, si on suppose un *a par exemple 
pour le participe passe des verbes C 3 = y : mdCfiJ (ex. mdHi "frit") 
ou pour certains schemes de pluriels nominaux, par ex. ^dfgfe "pains". 

La morphologie presente des alternances regulieres a I a, par ex. 
tldte I thtt a l'etat construit ("trois"). 

Dans beaucoup de cas, avec des mots outils ou dans le maniement 
de lexemes ou de constructions d'emploi constant, on observe une 
libre' alternance aid: *sar-lo > sa/dr-lo "il lui est arrive" ou "cela 
fait [tant de temps] que" ; sta^tdllak I std^tdllak "tu me manques/m'as 
manque" ; radd auxiliaire : rddd tdle c "il est reparti" ; (nombres cardi- 
naux de 11 a 19 a l'etat construit) : tmdnta c sar I tmdnta c sdr sane "dix- 
huit ans" ; preposition la- + article -I- ■> la-l- 1 h-l- ; y alii I ydlli (relatif) ; 
c and/ c dnd"chez" \yamma I ydmma, lammalhmma "soft ... soit". 

Rappelons les alternances rencontrees au § 5 : 6 c alWa I c all(Fa, 28 
ndhna I nahna, 32 la^d/anno "parce que", 43 madda/dllo, 44 ramyet, 
ramyu parfois realises rzmyet, rdmyu, et la notation (Dietrich 1956) 
; are£ (= >aret), et tout particulierement celles qui ont ete etudiees de 
ce point de vue precisement : 29 CplaC^pn, 30 tahC 1 C 2 iC i et 31 
ma/dskin et c a/dzzabi. Rappelons que pour plusieurs de ces variantes, 
les formes en a sont explicitement reconnues comme autonomes et 
distinctes (au point que certains informateurs les recusent). 
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On recense un nombre relativement reduit de paires opposant par 
exemple des noms de schemes CfiC C a/e et CpC<Z 3 ale (xabze "four- 
nee", xdbze "morceau de pain") ou maC 1 C 2 eC 3 et mdC ] C 2 eC } (magreb, 
"coucher du soleil", Magreb "Maghreb"). 

Voici une petite liste d'exemples de realisations [a] de /a/ dans 
diverses formes nominales ou verbales, recueillis a Damas: 

• en syllabe pretonique, le phenomene s'observe souvent (comme 
dans le cas des variantes 29 et 30) avant un groupe de deux conson- 
nes (differentes ou identiques ; cf. Cowell 1964 p. 13-14 pour certains 
dialectes de la region) : t-ta/dnen "lundi" ;Bdgddd "Bagdad", sdbbdt 
"chaussure", ; amwd£ "morts", zangil "riche", hazzera "devinette", 
xdzet 3 l- c en "que le mauvais ceil soit ecarte de 

• en syllabe accentuee (la encore souvent avant un groupe CC) : &fe 
"morceau", fadda "argent (metal)", tfarraz "regarde" ; apres C :fo x r 
"pauvrete", ta/dzkara "billet". 

• en syllabe posttonique : c awant9zi "fumiste". 

On voit done que /a/ se comporte parfois, dans certaines condi- 
tions et pour certains locuteurs, comme Id et lol, a savoir qu'il est 
centralise et realise [a] en syllabe non finale (cas des enclitiques 
inclus). Les facteurs facilitant ce passage semblent etre les suivants: 

- L'environnement consonantique : surtout apres f, m ; s, s, z ; avant 
r, 1, b, z. Mais on trouve des exemples apres tous les phonemes du 
dialecte, y compris \ h, x, s, d et t (sauf d, g, h, w et y, mais sans 
doute est-ce par le hasard des exemples recueillis). Parfois meme on 
observe une labialisation du a : Bugddd, subbat (par contre le passage 
a i, comme dans siyyara "voiture" et tiyyara "avion" pourrait etre du 
a l'emprunt). 

- Le tempo : thattdtnet wd tdammaret "elle a ete completement 
detruite". 

- L'attention portee au discours (ainsi quand on repete pour insis- 
ter, ou pour quelqu'un qui aurait mal entendu, on a toujours a). 

Du point de vue sociolinguistique, parmi nos informateurs, on 
remarque par exemple que le groupe des hommes du Midan presente 
peu le phenomene; la majorite des exemples provient de locuteurs 
de la vieille ville et de femmes chretiennes, e'est-a-dire, on l'a vu, de 
groupes qui ont une variete plus grande de timbres vocaliques et des 
voyelles non 'emphatiques'. Mais le phenomene touche, inegalement 
l'ensemble des locuteurs. II nous semble qu'il meriterait de faire l'ob- 
jet d'une etude sociolinguistique particulierement soigneuse, vu son 
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importance et celle des implications qu'il a pour revolution future 
du dialecte. 

N.B. Les formes avec a de mahskin et 'ahzzabi (variante 31) ne 
semblent pas etre determinees par les memes facteurs. 

8. Verbes a voyelle radicale d'inaccompli e I o 

II est bien connu que, comme dans d'autres dialectes de la region 
(par ex. Alep, cf. Barthelemy 1935-1969), beaucoup de verbes a 
accompli C l aC 2 aC 3 peuvent avoir un inaccompli en bydC t C 2 eC 3 ou 
en bydC<Z 2 oC 3 . Pour Grotzfeld 1964, p. 69-70, o est la vocalisation 
'de loin la plus courante' ; elle apparaitrait 'toujours' au voisinage 
('bei') des emphatiques, et souvent a celui de k, x et b. Mais on trouve 
en realite des exemples de e en contexte emphatique : bydhser "il 
encercle;il est oppresse", byajtem "il sevre", byd*sef"i\ brise" etc. 

14 informateurs ont ete interroges systematiquement sur 115 ver- 
bes, dont 24 a C 2 ou C 3 = \ 51 II n'est pas toujours facile d'obtenir des 
reponses fiables, les informateurs hesitant d'autant plus qu'ils utili- 
sent spontanement beaucoup de ces verbes avec un pron. pers. suffixe 
(et non un complement nominal), cas ou la voyelle radicale, passant 
dans l'avant-derniere syllabe, devient a dans les deux cas, ou parce 
que certains utilisent une IF forme a l'inaccompli (sur ce point cf. 
§ 5 variante 47 taffa). 

Parfois deux sens differents sont distingues par les informateurs 
suivant la vocalisation : bydbset "il fait plaisir", bydbsot "il etend". 52 De 
nombreux informateurs n'emploient pas (toujours) la meme voyelle 
a l'inacc en b- d'une part, a l'inacc sans b- et a l'imperatif d'autre part 
(ex. bydhfor, c am ydhfer "il creuse" ; byakbos I kbes). Certaines voca- 
lisations (en o surtout) sont jugees par certains comme 'plus dialec- 
tales'. La vocalisation radicale des memes verbes en arabe standard 
semble ne jouer qu'un role mineur (bien que certains informateurs 
l'evoquent ; d'ailleurs plusieurs de ces verbes acceptent aussi la double 
vocalisation ilu). Pour certains verbes, il semble que la possibilite 
d'avoir l'une ou l'autre des deux vocalisations soit a peu pres 



51 En outre, 25 informateurs (dont 1 seul des 14) ont ete interroges sur 9 verbes 
(hazar "deviner", galab Temporter sur", xatam "sceller", 'azan "petrir", tarak "kisser, 
quitter", masak "saisir, empoigner", hamal "emporter", baza "cracher" et kabas "pres- 
ser, appuyer"). 

52 Un informateur fait la meme distinction, mais avec un vocalisme inverse. 
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equivalente (y compris pour le meme locuteur) ; pour d'autres au 
contraire, c'est l'une des deux qui est majoritaire a l'echelle de l'en- 
semble des informateurs ; pour une troisieme serie de verbes enfin, 
il semble que les deux vocalisations distinguent deux groupes cohe- 
rents de locuteurs. II est done un peu artificiel de regrouper tous ces 
verbes dans le meme tableau. Cela permet cependant d'indiquer des 
tendances (meme si le nombre d'informateurs est reduit). 

Les pourcentages des deux vocalisations, pour les 14 informateurs 
interroges sur 115 verbes, se presentent ainsi (tableau 2) 



Tableau 2. Vocalisation e ou o de l'inaccompli de 115 verbes C^C^C 



II 

3% 


II II II 

7% 9% 5% 


4,5% 98 % 
95,5% 

91% 




e 


76,5% 




49% 

45% 47% 47% 47% 


62% 63% 

57% 




33% 


o 


31,5% 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 



Liste des informateurs (H = homme, F - femme;M = Musulman, 
C = Chretien ; age ; quartier d'origine, eventuellement quartier 
actuel ; profession) : 1 : HM 25-30 5 Anawat;2:FM 20-25, Salhiyye/ 
Mazra c a, employee ; 3 : HM, 20-25, Sa c lan, etudiant ; 4 : HM 45-50, 
Bab aS-Srize, enseignant ; 5 : HC 45-50, 3 Emariyye puis nouveaux 
quartiers, haut fonctionnaire ; 6 : HM 30-35, 5 Ab 3 r c Atke, fonction- 
naire ; 7 : HM 20-25, Sagar puis Midan, etudiant ; 8 : FM 20-25, 5 Abu 
Rummane, etudiante ; 9 : HM 35-40, 'Anawat puis 5 Abu Rummane, 
universitaire ; 10 : FC 20-25, Zis 3 r puis 1-Malki, employee; 11 : HC 
35-40, PAssa c ; 12 : FC 35-40, 5 Assa c ; 13 : H C 35-40, 5 Assa c ; 14 : FC 
35-40, 3 Abu Rummane, enseignante. 

La vocalisation en o (60%) est plus frequente que celle en e 
(38%) ; les 2% d'informateurs restants n'emploient aucune de ces 
deux formes, mais la II e forme. 

L'examen des quartiers d'origine, des milieux sociaux, de l'age et 
du sexe des informateurs ne suggere pas de repartition claire en 
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fonction de ces parametres ; il est cependant frappant de constater 
que les 5 inf. (n° 10 a 14) ayant la proportion la plus elevee de o sont 
tous chretiens (le sixieme Chretien, inf. n° 5, originaire de la vieille 
ville, se situant au milieu de ceux qui ont un pourcentage 
moindre). 

On a, comme pour plusieurs des variantes du § 5, le choix entre 
deux interpretations possibles : soit la vocalisation en o est ancienne 
et a ete conservee par les Chretiens ; soit il s'agit d'une forme 'chre- 
tienne' (et il faudrait alors determiner si elle est stable, en expansion 
ou en regression). 

On ne peut appuyer la premiere hypothese sur le fait qu'on trouve 
chez Cantineau & Helbaoui 1953 (informateur musulman de la vieille 
ville) certaines vocalisations en o : les verbes concernes, en effet, sont 
de ceux pour lesquels une tres grande majorite de locuteurs a o, soit 
de verbes pour lesquels l'inf. n° 5 a lui aussi o ; de plus les deux 
auteurs ont e pour des verbes comme xala c et c azam, comme l'inf. 
n° 5, alors que les inf. n° 10 a 14 ont o. 

L' hypothese d'une forme 'chretienne' semble plus coherente, a 
contrario pour les raisons qui viennent d'etre dites, ensuite parce que, 
pour certains verbes au moins (hernial "emporter", c azal "mettre a 
l'ecart", 'afal "fermer a clef, kasar "casser" par exemple — remarquer 
les sonantes en C 3 ), la situation semble particulierement claire : les 
quelques informateurs qui ont la vocalisation o pour ces verbes sont 
en effet tous des Chretiens. 

9. AUTRES VARIANTES ; TRAITS DISPARUS OU EN VOIE 
DE DISPARITION 

9.1. Autres variantes 

- Une variante morphologique tres interessante concerne la 3 e pers. 
fern. sing, de 1' accompli verbal, sans ou avec pronom personnel suf- 
fixe et — il s'agit de la meme structure syllabique que celle de l'une 
des formes verbales possibles — les noms de scheme C } aC 2 aC 3 a/e 
suivis d'un pronom personnel suffixe. 53 Le tableau 3 donne les dif- 
ferentes formes possibles: 



53 N.B. Sont ici passees en revue, plus rapidement, des variantes supplementaires, 
qui pour Fessentiel n'ont pas fait l'objet d'une enquete systematique. Il nous a paru 
utile de les signaler et d'en commenter certaines, pour indiquer des pistes de recher- 
ches qu'il faut esperer voir entreprendre. 
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Tableau 3. 3 e pers. sing, des verbes C 1 aC 2 aC 3 et C 1 dC 2 eC 3 (kat(a)bet "elle a ecrit", 
hbset "elle a mis (un vetement)") et noms feminins CflC aC a/e (samake "un pois- 
son") avec pronom personnel suffixe. 





A 


B 


C 


3 e pers. sing, verbes 

C 1 aC 2 aC 3 

+ pron. pers. -V(C) 
+ pron. pers. -(C)V 


kdtbet 

kdtdbto 

katbdta 


kdtabet 

katabito 

katabito 


kdtabet 
katbdto 
katbdto 


3 e pers. sing, verbes 

CpC,eC 3 

+ pron. pers. 


hbset 
hbssto 


hbset 
hbsito 


hbset 
hbsito 


C^C^aC^a/e 
+ pron. pers. 


samake 

sdmdkt-i/ak/ek/o 
samkit-a/na/kon/on 


samake 
samakit- 
i/ak/ek/o/a/na/ 
kon/on 


samake 
samkdt- 
i/ak/ek/o/a/na/ 
kon/on 



Cette variante multiple touche, on le voit, des formes constamment 
utilisees, et revele l'existence, a Damas meme, d'une diversite par 
ailleurs bien connue a l'echelle des dialectes de la region. Elle a ete 
identified par Bohas 1978 (v. en particulier 1/2, p. 32-33 et 1/3, p. 61, 
62 et 65 le traitement qu'il en propose dans le cadre de la phonologie 
generative de l'epoque) ; A, B et C distinguent pour lui trois groupes 
de locuteurs (B et/ou C caracterisant plutot les — ou des — Chretiens). 
Notre propre enquete n'a porte que sur le premier point (3 e pers. 
sing, verbes C^C^C^ seule et avec pron. pers.). Si elle a confirme 
sans doute possible l'existence de toutes ces formes (dont on aurait 
pu douter au vu des descriptions des grammaires) 54 , les resultats 
obtenus permettent de penser que A, B et C pourraient recouvrir 
plutot trois systemes, dont certains locuteurs au moins se servent 
alternativement, dans des proportions et dans des conditions que 
nous n'avons pu preciser. 

On peut ajouter qu'une autre variante distingue les locuteurs C 
des locuteurs A et B, pour les 2 e pers. fern. sing, et les 2 e et 3 e pers. 
pi. de Finaccompli en bydCjC^/oC^. 



54 Les grammaires en effet ne decrivent que le systeme A. Dans la litterature, on 
trouve cependant des exemples de formes B et C, dont il semble qu'elles n'avaient 
pas attire Fattention des descripteurs : une dizaine d'exemples dans Oestrup 1897 (p. 
56,-3 et -2 ; 60,10 ; 102,10 ; 112,6 etc.), un exemple dans Dietrich 1956 (texte n° 21,4), 
etc. 
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A et B: 
C: 



btakatbi, bt/ydkdtbu ; btdhbsi, bt/ydhbsu 
btdktdbi, bt/ydkdtbu ; btdlbdsi, bt/ydhbsu 



et (avec pronoms personnels suffixes): 



AetB: 
C: 



btdkdtbo etc. 
btdktdbo etc. 



55 



- -h- ou -iv- / -y- I — — dans les pronoms suffixes de 3 e pers. fern, 
sing, et 3 e pers. plur. 

Cette variante, signalee depuis longtemps par les descripteurs, 
n'avait jamais ete l'objet d'une etude systematique. Elle vient d'etre 
etudiee en detail par H. Ismail pour un quartier de Damas et pour 
la banlieue nouvelle de Dummar (Ismail 2008). 

A Damas, le h des pronoms concernes n'est pas en voie de dispa- 
rition totale (il reapparait par exemple facilement en contexte d'in- 
sistance), mais il est certainement en voie de marginalisation, comme 
le montrent eloquemment les formes 56 du type kdtaba "il l'a ecrite" 
(comme kdtabo "il l'a ecrit"), produites en particulier par des jeunes 
et des enfants, et non katdb(h)a des autres locuteurs. II est meme 
probable que, pour ces locuteurs au moins, on puisse poser la forme 
-a (et non plus -ha) pour le pron. pers. suff. de 3 e sing, (et -on pour 
la 3 e plur.). II est interessant de constater que si le h etait, a l'epoque 
de l'enquete, souvent present entre deux voyelles (en particulier dans 
le cas de -aha, par ex. sdfndha "nous l'avons vue" ; dans le cas des 
groupes -uha et -iha on entendait souvent -uwa et -iya respective- 
ment), la situation s'est modifiee depuis, et Ton peut entendre des 
formes que rien n'interdit de noter -da, -ua et -ia : safnda, xallia 
"laisse-la", hffua "oubliez l'affaire". 

II faut signaler une forme qui semble recente dans le dialecte 57 , 
parfois attribute a une influence libanaise 58 , qu'il n'est en verite pas 
besoin d'invoquer, meme si elle peut jouer un role adjuvant. Elle peut 
s'expliquer en effet par les debuts d'une sorte de convergence entre 
les pronoms suffixes de 3 e pers. masc. et fern, qui serait une conse- 
quence de revolution ha -> a. Dans un cas precis (au moins) en effet, 
celui de l'allomorphe^i- de la preposition frfa)- avec pron. suffixe, on 



Bohas 1978, 1/2, en particulier p. 40 et 55. 
Id., 1/1, p. 126 n. 10. 

Elle s'est depuis repandue de facon sensible. 

La forme existe ailleurs, par exemple a Alep (Sabuni 1980, p. 199,7). 
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entend (la encore semble-t-il davantage chez les jeunes locuteurs) 
fiyo I flo (et non fi) 59 : hal-barrdd fiyo sagldt 3 ktire "ce frigidaire, il y 
a beaucoup de choses dedans". L'enquete, rapide sur ce point, n'a pu 
preciser s'il y a des restrictions a l'emploi de cette forme, par exemple 
en fonction des valeurs semantiques diverses de b(d)- ou, de sa place 
dans l'enonce (elle semble exclue en fin d'enonce). 

- Le relatif peut prendre a Damas, comme cela a ete regulierement 
signale dans la litterature, diverses formes : yalli, yalli, ydlli, 'dlli, slli, 
Hi et halli. Elles sont le plus souvent presentees comme des variantes 
libres ; halli est parfois mis a part. Ambros 1977, p. 89 et tableau p. 
43, en a propose un traitement : Hi, dlli et 'dlli sont des allomorphes 
(comparables a ceux de l'article) ; halli, yalli et ydlli 60 en sont des 
variantes libres. Notre enquete, peu poussee sur ce point, n'a pas 
permis de proposer une analyse satisfaisante de faits d'une com- 
plexite redoutable. Nous nous contenterons de suggerer ici que halli 
est probablement une forme ancienne, peut-etre unique a une cer- 
taine periode (elle est frequente dans les sources anciennes), et quelle 
n'avait sans doute pas la valeur marquee (due a l'element ha-) qu'elle 
(re)trouve peut-etre actuellement. 

- Le choix entre construction transitive directe ou indirecte de 
certains verbes ou, dans ce dernier cas, entre des prepositions regis- 
sant leurs complements, peut varier suivant les locuteurs 61 -.farzini 
yd I c ale "montre-le moi" en est sans doute un exemple, bien que 
certains informateurs disent faire entre les deux constructions une 
difference de sens. Ceci n'est pas exclu, mais le fait fondamental est 
que la deuxieme est plus 'populaire' (certains disent ne jamais l'em- 
ployer pour cette raison). Un cas similaire est celui du verbe 
std* : sta'nd-l-kon I c alekon "vous nous avez manque", ma trddd flni 
"ne me reponds pas (avec insolence)" est repris par certains, qui 
diraient ma trddd c alayyi. Le verbe sa'al s'emploie avec c an ou 
c ala : sa'al c annak I sa'al 'alek "il a demande si tu etais la, il a demande 
a te voir", sa^al c alek pouvant signifier aussi "il a demande de tes 
nouvelles, etc." ; mais certains informateurs emploient sa^al c alek dans 
les deux cas. 

- La preposition (attributive, etc.) 1(a)- a plusieurs allomor- 
phes : la-, /-, -dll-. 62 Lorsque le syntagme /- + pron. pers. est predicatif, 



II ne s'agit pas ici deji "il y a". 

60 Encore un exemple de l'alternance a I a, et peut-etre de la centralisation de a. 

61 Les distinctions aspectuelles entre par ex. complement direct et complement 
avec b(3)- + nom / fl-+ pronom sont bien sur exclues ici. 

62 Pour le detail cf. Cowell 1964, p. 480-481. 
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et a done une forme autonome, la preposition est phonetiquement 
renforcee : (hada >alak ? "C'est a toi ?" ; } dlo bet "II a une mai- 
son" ; >addes 'dlak ndyem ? "Ca fait combien de temps que tu 
dors ?") ; s'il ne peut, pour quelque raison, etre suffixe au verbe, on 
utilise aussi ; aZ- (bisuf-na >dli w >dlak "II nous voit toi et moi"). 

Or ce syntagme pronominal autonome peut etre etoffe par pre- 
fixation de la- (qui n'apparait en principe que devant un nom) : la-'dl-o 
(litt. "a a lui") "a lui" 63 ; ce nouveau syntagme prepositionnel com- 
plexe peut prendre une valeur d'insistance ('a lui, et pas a quelqu'un 
d'autre') mais est le plus souvent equivalent a la forme sans la-. Par 
contre, il est souvent juge comme moins releve stylistiquement. Cette 
forme la-'dl-i/ak/ek/o/a etc. faisait, autour de 1980, l'objet d'appre- 
ciations diverses ('feminine', 'recente', 'palestinienne', 'ancienne' ...)• 
Aujourd'hui [2008] de plus en plus repandue, en particulier chez les 
jeunes, elle est le plus souvent considered comme recente, et, assez 
souvent, comme d'origine libanaise (la encore, le fait quelle soit en 
effet d'un usage plus repandu encore au Liban peut avoir joue un 
role dans son expansion). 

9.2. Variantes lexicales 

- Les formes qu'on pourrait appeler 'lourdes' (augmentees d'un suf- 
fixe) de mots outils ou d'adverbes usuels sont jugees 'plus dialectales' 
(que les formes courtes correspondantes), voire peu esthetiques ; elles 
sont en effet plus dialectales, et plus populaires ; ex. : halla^tene, 
halla'tiniyye "maintenant" (cf. halla* 'd°') sont senties comme 'popu- 
laires' ou 'anciennes' 64 . kamdniyye "aussi" (cf. kamdn 'd°') n'a pas ete 
entendu (cf. Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 116 n. 2). 

- musem 'saison, epoque ou on trouve tel ou tel fruit ou legume, 
etc', aussi mosem Bergstrasser 1924, p. 93,5 et mosam Kassab 1970, 
p. 270. Sur 20 inf. interroges, 16 ont musem, 3 mosem (dont 1 a aussi 



63 Le renforcement d'une preposition par une autre est courant {'absl nidnno 
"avant lui", etc.) ; v. des exemples § 5, variante 13. Ces nouvelles prepositions com- 
posees sont dans certains cas des formes plus populaires ; dans d'autres, elles sont 
completement lexicalisees. Dans le cas de la-'dl-, la particularity est que le renforce- 
ment se fait par la repetition de la preposition elle-meme. 

64 Malgre Finformatrice de Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 148 n. 2, pour qui ces 
formes ne sont pas damascenes. V. cependant ibid., p. 120 n. 3, ou il est dit que ces 
formes ne sont pas rares. 
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mosam) ; 1 inf. a mawsem. Plusieurs n'emploient pas le mot (ils disent 
wa'f), qui est peut-etre un emprunt a des parlers ruraux (cf. u quand 
on attendrait 6). 

- hxer, rdxer, l/rdxri, l/raxar "autre" 65 sont marquees dans certains 
milieux comme populaires, ce qu'elles sont en effet. 

- Souvent, lorsque objets et notions culturels changent, les mots 
qui les designent changent aussi ; dans dialecte de Damas, on a sou- 
vent une succession emprunt au turc -> emprunt a des langues occi- 
dentals -> mot arabe (formation dialectale ou emprunte au standard, 
ou l'un puis l'autre, etc.) : } 9/iz/zaziyye -> say/edaliyye "pharma- 
cie" ; kdzlok -> c wenat -> naddardt "lunettes". II n'est pas rare que les 
termes anciens restent en service, parfois longtemps, leur emploi se 
distribuant alors entre groupes d'age. 

- "Chaussures". L'usage standard : sa/dbbdt, kdndra "chaussure 
d'homme" ; skarbine, kdndra "chaussure de femme" ; bot "chaussure 
montante" ; zazme "botte". Pour certains informateurs Chretiens, 
kdndra est 'musulman' (c'est parfois aussi le cas de sabbdt). bot est 
parfois employe, surtout par les anciennes generations, dans le sens 
de "botte" (une chaussure montante etant alors appelee ndss bot, litt. 
"demi-botte"). Un autre terme, vieilli, pour "chaussure" est teb 3 \ 66 

- Une variante lexicale oppose assez nettement les usages chretien 
et musulman : il s'agit de l'emploi des mots designant la louche et 
l'ecumoire. D'apres Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 116 n. 10, kafkir et 
>assdse (cf. Bergstrasser 1924, p. 90,9) sont respectivement les desi- 
gnations musulmane et chretienne de l'ecumoire. Barbot 1964-, 
p. 1856 a kdfkire et >assdse. Le tableau 4 regroupe les donnees qui ont 
pu etre rassemblees dans les sources et celles de l'enquete. 



Tableau 4. Les mots pour "louche" et "ecumoire" 

(E = "ecumoire", L = "louche" ; C, c = chretien ; M, m = musulman) 





1. kdbzaye 


2. kafkir(e) 


3. 'assise 


Canes 




L 




Bloch-Grotzfeld 1964 




E m 


E c 


Barbot 1964 


? 


E m 


E c 


M, 


L m (C : kabza) 







65 L'article a ete incorpore a ces formes, mais le sens est bien "autre" (et non 
"l'autre") : wahed hxdr "un autre". 

66 Cf. Barbot 1964-, p. 834, pour qui le terme est 'populaire'. 
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1. kdbzaye 


2. kafkir(e) 


3. 'assise 


M, 


L 


E (L) 




C, etC,, 


L (m ?) 


Lc 


E c 


c, 


(L) 


Lc 


E c 


c, 


L c 


L m 




Alep (Barthelemy 
1935-1955) 


L (+ camcdye, Sabuni 1980, 
p. 170) 


E 





II semble done qu'on ait une serie de trois termes, l'un designant, 
lorsqu'il est utilise, la louche : kdbzdye ; kafkir designe soit la louche, 
soit l'ecumoire (les deux pour rinformatrice ; 'assdse etant (pour 
les C seulement ?) l'ecumoire. Les trois combinaisons possibles pour 
"louche" et "ecumoire" sont 1-2, 1-3 et 2-3. 

- Selon plusieurs informateurs, l'accentuation du mot sala "priere" 
distinguerait les Chretiens (sdla) des Musulmans (said). 

sdla : 5 inf., dont 2 C et deux FM ; said : 2 inf. / said : 13 inf. dont 
une FC ; sdla 67 : 5 inf. dont une C. 

Dans Hasibi 1968-1969, 2 e partie, p. 141,5 on trouve J-^II . II sem- 
ble qu'on ait affaire a deux mots differents : sdla, peu ou pas employe 
avec pronom personnel suffixe, et ne changeant pas a l'etat construit ; et 
said, saldt- a l'etat construit. Le premier serait plus repandu chez les 
Chretiens, le deuxieme chez les Musulmans ; said serait une forme 
'intermediaire'. 

- Quelques autres differences lexicales entre Musulmans et Chre- 
tiens. Le tableau 5 rassemble les donnees recueillies principalement 
aupres de deux informateurs, un Musulman et un Chretien. Les pai- 
res de lexemes ainsi rassemblees ne constituent sans doute pas, dans 
la majorite des cas, des differences d'usage telles qu'elles puissent etre 
utilisees comme criteres pour identifier l'appartenance communau- 
taire d'un locuteur. 68 Les plus assurees sont signalees par un *. Les 
autres indiquent des tendances d'usage, et refietent en tout cas la 
conscience linguistique, sinon de l'ensemble des locuteurs, du moins 



67 II nous a ete impossible de determiner quel est Faccent principal. 

68 Plus generalement, on peut observer qu'aucun informateur ne peut, ni ne le 
pretend d'ailleurs, determiner Forigine (de quartier par exemple) d'un interlocuteur 
damascene. Tout au plus est-il en mesure de diagnostiquer un parler 'traditionneF 
et/ou populaire ou, parfois, de suspecter, a tort ou a raison, une appartenance 
communautaire chretienne. 
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des informateurs. Ont ete ecartees des paires dont l'un des deux ele- 
ments est en realite une forme qui, moins ou mal connue de l'infor- 
mateur — elle peut etre simplement vieillie et/ou tres dialectale — a ete 
abusivement attribute par lui a l'autre communaute que la sienne. 
De plus, il y a vraisemblablement des cas non reperes comparables 
a celui defdz'dn, a propos duquel une informatrice chretienne expli- 
que que pour elle ce mot est moins fort que xayef, c'est-a-dire des 
cas ou un locuteur A n'utilisant pas un mot appartenant au lexique 
des locuteurs B (qui eux ont les deux), le ramene a un des siens et 
l'etiquette a tort comme son synonyme. 



Tableau 5. Quelques differences lexicales entre locuteurs musulmans et Chretiens 



sens 


'musulman' 


' chretien' 


artichaut 


'anginar 


'ardisoki 


caoutchouc 


III MLIUL 




chausse-pieds* 


sukdzu 


kuYatu 


cour interieure d'une niaison 
traditionnelle (sol de la -)* 


^uvd dd-dy&r 


(''ciYd 3 ) d-ddf 


enceinte (femme) 


hdmel 


hdtnle 


je pensais que tu ... 


hassabtak 


fakkartak 


le voila 


sahho 


'ahho 


livres (plur.) 


ksfb 


kdtob 1 kdt'b 


malade 


marid 


d'if 


medecin 


daktor 


hakim 


n'est-ce pas 


mu hek ? 


ma hek ? 


oreille* 




dene 


pauvre, a plaindre* 


rmskxn 


hazin 


petard 


fdttds(e) 


fdttes(e) 


pisser 


ta"as 


kabban 


pot de chambre 


nuniyye 


'ardiyye 


que Dieu benisse (ces jours 
heureux) 


'3s'alla 


sa'alla 


qui a peur* 


xdyef 


fdz c dn 


tuyau (souple)* 


barbis 


narbis 


veranda 


baranda 


varanda 


voiture (a cheval, ...) 


'arabdye 


'arabiyye 
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9.3. Traits disparus ou en voie de disparition 

- c asdnn "parce que" — seul ou avec pron. pers. suffixe — , est atteste 
surtout dans Bergstrasser 1924 69 , chez qui c ahnno n'apparait qu'une 
fois (101,4). Une informatrice chretienne dit employer c asdnno et 
c asan (connus de plusieurs autres inf.). sanno "parce que, c'est que" 70 
est sans doute en voie de disparition et s'emploie surtout par plai- 
santerie. ka'dnno (sans doute de *kayen 'anno) semble aussi disparu 
(quand il est employe, c'est avec le sens de son homonyme stan- 
dard : "comme si"). 

- hu et hi comme formes breves de huwwe et hiyye (pron. 3 e pers. 
masc. et fern, sing.) semblent aussi quasiment disparus ; cf. pour hu 
Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 126,6 71 et pour hi id, p. 120,19 (et, qua- 
rante ans auparavant, Bergstrasser 1924 p. 67,13). 

- sit : cette particule (autre forme : siyat, semble avoir ete long- 
temps utilisee comme 'particule genitive' avant d'etre largement sup- 
plantee par taba c . Pour Cowell 1964, p. 490, elle est encore 'commune'. 
Dans un seul des exemples recenses 72 (Malinjoud 1924, p. 279 
lignel7), sit / siyat est suivi d'un pronom personnel suffixe ; dans tous 
les autres il est suivi d'un nom. Ce n'est sans doute pas hasard, sit-il 
akl . . . etant une designation euphemistique et familiere du sexe de 
l'homme ou de la femme. 73 

- } eno etc. interrogatif ("(le)quel ?") 

'eno, 'ena et les formes composees >enu, >eni etc. semblent avoir ete 
longtemps les formes les plus courantes de cet interrogatif. On en 
trouve plusieurs exemples dans Callenberg 1729 et 1740 (ecrits ^ayn, 
>aynah, ^ayna). Oestrup 1897 a >enhu (52,15) et >enhi (90,-1). Huart 
1883, p. 57 donne >ena, 'ana, 'enahu, 'anahu/i, Lemee 1938, p. 90 



69 V. Bloch 1965, § 22b, avec une dizaine de references, auxquelles on peut ajou- 
ter 86,16 ; 93,21 ; 95,12 et 13 ; 97,39 ; 98,24-25 ; 99,20. 

70 A distinguer de si 'anno "des que". 

71 Transcrit hu, mais on entend distinctement ho dans l'enregistrement de la 
piece de Hikmat Muhsen en notre possession, qui est visiblement de meilleure qualite 
que celui dont ont pu disposer les transcripteurs et traducteurs de ce texte. 

72 Deja Haslbl 1968-1969, l e partie 71,-1 ;2 e partie 134,-4 ; 139,-6 ; 144,-6 (sit) et 
145,-3 (s(i)ydt). Oestrup 1897, p. 90,20 ; 96,3 ; Lemee 1938, p. 81 ; Malinjoud 1924, 
p. 261,-2 ; 278,3 ; 279,17 ; Bergstrasser 1924, p. 102,28 ; Saussey 1937-1938, p. 20,13 ; 
Bloch & Grotzfeld 1964, p. 54,29 ; 56,26 ; 118,35 (2 fois) ; 182, 30 pour sit et 54,28 et 
56,22 pour siyat. 

73 Dans les annees trente, les deux emplois etaient distincts : ainsi Jean Lecerf 
(voir n. 19 ci-dessus) notait-il Mi "a, de moi", siyi "obscene" ; de meme Lemee 1938, 
p. 81 : siya I sit "sexe de la femme". On comparera a : seto, sayysta "machin, au sens 
obscene" a Alep (Barthelemy 1935-1969, p. 422). 
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'eno, 'eni/e et tome 2 p. 93 'eyney. Grotzfeld 1964, p. 49-50, rapproche 
les formes actuelles (>anu et >ani) 7i de >aynu/i ou >enu/i passees a 
>anu/i dans des dialectes auxquels celui de Damas aurait pu les 
emprunter, et invoque le fait que >anu/i aurait seulement un emploi 
adjectival (et non pronominal). Mais les attestations qui viennent 
d'etre citees, et la possibilite, au moins actuelle, d'employer 'anu/i 
pour "lequel, laquelle ?" portent a y voir plutot des formes 
autochtones. 

- La preposition msa"it "a cote de" (cf. Lemee 1938, p. 142 : mseHt, 
msaHt et, 'rare' : bsaHt) est jugee 'tres vieillie' par plusieurs informa- 
teurs, mais elle est en realite encore employee. D'apres un informa- 
teur, on entend aussi bsa"it et bsa"it-dl-mdn. 

- On signalera pour fmir des formes de noms de nombres en passe 
d'etre supplantees par d'autres, qui alternaient auparavant davantage 
avec elles : satet "sixieme" s'efface devant sddes, tmdnye "huit" devant 
tmdne et hda c s "onze" devant Hda c s. 

En guise de conclusion 

Comme il a ete dit en conclusion du § 5, une reelle diversite linguis- 
tique regne a Damas, meme si elle est d'une ampleur relativement 
limitee ; et c'est une diversite en mouvement. Les parametres sociaux 
que nous avions choisi de privilegier comme criteres dans l'analyse 
(quartier d'origine, sexe et appartenance communautaire) jouent en 
effet un role dans l'origine, le maintien et revolution de cette 
diversite. 

Quartiers : la vieille ville, si elle est certes ouverte aux innovations, 
est relativement conservatrice. Le Midan Test aussi, differemment ; on 
y releve une prononciation plus 'emphatique' des voyelles, qui va de 
pair avec l'absence de centralisation de a. Les autres quartiers tradi- 
tionnels, extra muros, a l'ouest, sont des quartiers carrefour, qui 
s'apparentent tantot a la vieille ville, tantot au Midan, tantot aux 
quartiers plus recents. C'est dans ces derniers que la situation est le 
plus melangee. 

Sexe : l'impression d'emphase forte que donne souvent le langage 
des femmes vient sans doute, comme on l'a vu, du fait qu'elles uti- 
lisent un plus large eventail de timbres vocaliques que les hommes. 



74 'anu tend de plus en plus a devenir la forme unique. On entend aussi pour le 
pluriel la forme 'anon, mais elle est considered comme 'vieillie'. 
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Appartenance communautaire : peut-etre une des realites le plus 
immediatement perceptibles est-elle que les Chretiens presentent des 
particularites (qu'ils partagent peut-etre avec les Juifs) ; les differences 
lexicales entre eux et les Musulmans concernent souvent les noms 
d'objets de la vie courante. Enfin, les Chretiens, surtout dans la vieille 
ville, ont conserve souvent des formes anciennes, et c'est souvent 
aussi par leur intermediaire qu'elles connaissent une nouvelle 
fortune. 

Ces parametres sont evidemment en interaction permanente. lis 
ne sont sans doute plus aujourd'hui aussi determinants que par le 
passe, les structures et les segregations sociales qui leur donnaient 
leur poids connaissant des mutations profondes. II etait done legi- 
time, tant qu'il en etait encore temps, de leur donner une certaine 
priorite comme instruments d'analyse, et de s'en aider pour eclaircir 
des problemes dont les donnees, dans un avenir peut-etre pas eloi- 
gned seront davantage encore obscurcies. 

Si on confronte la realite sociolinguistique a la representation que 
s'en font les locuteurs, et aux appreciations qu'il en donnent, on 
s'apercoit que celles-ci sont justes dans l'ensemble, une fois la part 
faite des generalisations hatives, inevitables dans la description d'un 
reel qu'on n'apprehende jamais dans sa totalite. On est cependant 
frappe d'une certaine meconnaissance reciproque entre groupes de 
la societe. Du coup, et dans le meme temps, des variantes refletant 
d'importants changements linguistiques en cours echappent a la 
conscience linguistique des locuteurs. 

L'identification de formes ou de traits en voie de disparition (cf. 
§ 5 et tres sommairement § 9.2.) pose a nouveau, implicitement, le 
probleme de la norme dialectale. On constate que des formes que les 
informateurs eux-memes appellent 'lourdes', et d'autres jugees plus 
eloignees de la norme standard, tendent, non pas a disparaitre, mais 
a etre davantage marquees comme dialectales (du moins dans les 
milieux sociaux touches par notre enquete). Certaines vont se confi- 
ner au registre 'populaire', d'autres seront, dans certaines circons- 
tances, laissees momentanement de cote par les locuteurs, un peu 
comme un provincial dissimule des traits qu'il sait stigmatises ; mais 
ici c'est le natif de la capitale qui, dans la capitale meme, dont le 
langage constitue par ailleurs une norme de reference pour l'ensem- 
ble de la Syrie, adopte ce type de comportement. 

L'age et la classe sociale (qui determinent une facon de se situer 
par rapport a la culture, et done a la langue) sont evidemment des 
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La ville de Damas vers 1980. En noir: quartiers et villages anciens, en hachu- 
res rapprochees: debuts de l'extension moderne; en blanc: extension vers 
1980; en hachures espacees: Guta. 

Carte: Irene Labeyrie, d'apres A.-M. Bianquis 1980, p. 365. 
Quartiers cites dans le texte: 5 Ab 3 r c Atke 27, 'Abu Rummane 19, PAkrad 
12, l-'Amara 4, (hayy) al-'Amin 5, PAnawat 24, l- 5 Assa c 40, Bab as-Srize 
26, Bab Tuma 3, Bab az-Zabye 25), l- 5 Emariyye 1, 1-Harab 8, 1-Malki 18, 
1-Mazra c a 23, la-Mhazrin 16, 1-Midan 31 a 38, Rawda (entre 1-Malki 18 et 
z-Zis 3 r 17), Rakn ad-din 11, Sex Muhyaddin 15, s-Sagur 10, s-Salhiyye 45, 
Su 5 Saruza 43, s-Sa c lan 20, z-Zis 3 r 17. 
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parametres tout aussi importants, et ils auraient sans doute du etre 
pris plus systematiquement en compte. Esperons que cette etude aura 
pu suggerer des pistes de recherche pour des recherches futures, 
parmi beaucoup d'autres qui restent a identifier. 75 II faudra aussi a 
l'avenir prendre en compte la Guta de Damas. Des sondages trop 
rapides nous ont permis de mesurer la grande diversite linguistique 
qui y regne (peut-etre en regression aujourd'hui [2008]) et les gran- 
des differences que presentent ses dialectes par rapport a celui de la 
capitale. Cette situation est a mettre en regard d'une autre, bien 
connue mais importante : nombre de faits, de variantes, . . . observes 
a Damas, se retrouvent — certes avec des significations sociolinguis- 
tiques differentes — dans d'autres villes du Proche Orient, comme 
nous l'avons rappele a plusieurs reprises. On a souvent observe qua 
beaucoup d'egards ces dialectes sont relativement proches (ce concept 
de 'proximite' demanderait a etre elabore) les uns des autres, et en 
tout cas davantage que ne Test chacun d'eux des dialectes (ruraux) 
qui l'environnent. Le fait reste pourtant encore insuffisamment expli- 
que. Pour toutes ces raisons il faut souhaiter que se multiplient les 
recherches sociolinguistiques, sur Damas comme sur toutes ces villes. 
Ce n'est que dans une perspective comparative qu'on comprendra 
mieux leurs situations presentes et passees, et qu'on progressera dans 
la description et l'analyse des changements linguistiques d'aujour- 
d'hui. 
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CONTACT PHENOMENA 



CONTACT, ISOLATION, AND COMPLEXITY IN ARABIC 



Peter Trudgill 

1. Introduction 

The role of language contact in linguistic change seems to have 
caused considerable perplexity and bewilderment in the historical 
linguistics and sociolinguistics literature in the last decades. 1 There 
may be total consensus amongst scholars that language contact can 
have structural consequences for the languages involved, but what 
seems to be confusing or controversial is what the nature of those 
consequences might be. Nowhere is this more true than in the issue 
of simplification versus complexification. The fact is that some lin- 
guists are convinced that language contact leads to simplification; 
and others are equally convinced that it leads to complexification. 

It is perhaps still necessary to say that, in this discussion, the terms 
simplification and complexification imply no value judgements of any 
kind. Contemporary linguistics is happy to accept that some langua- 
ges may in some sense be more or less complex than others, since it 
is clear that we are working with technical definitions of simplicity 
and complexity that have no connection whatsoever with factors 
such as cognitive and expressive adequacy. 

This controversy about the structural consequences of contact has 
been wryly commented on by Thomason, who observes that there is 
a common proposal in the literature that "contact-induced change 
leads to simplification, not complication" (2001: 64) and that "the 
opposite claim has also been made — namely, that interference always 
complicates the system" (2001: 65). She quite rightly points out that, 
obviously, "all the examples that support the claim that interference 
leads to simplification are of course counterexamples to the opposite 
claim" (2001: 65). 



1 Thanks for their help with this paper to Chryso Hadjidemetriou, Bruce Ingham, 
and Jonathan Owens. 
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2. Simplification 

Proponents of the "contact-leads-to-simplification" view very often 
point out that the simplest languages in the world are obviously pid- 
gins and thus Creoles, and that these languages are equally obviously 
the result of language contact. Then, the argument goes, we can see 
the same type of process which leads to the development of pidgins 
occurring to a less drastic extent in other languages which have expe- 
rienced contact but to a lesser degree. 

Following on from pioneering work by Ferguson (1971) and 
Miihlhausler (1974), it seems clear that linguistic simplification 
consists of a diachronic development that involves as its major pro- 
cesses the following (Trudgill 1996): 

a. an increase in regularity 

b. an increase in transparency 

c. a reduction in redundancy, which in turn consists of (i) the loss of 
morphological categories, and (ii) the loss of syntagmatic redundancy 
i.e. repetition of grammatical information, as with agreement. 

Typically, pidgin and creole languages have no irregularity, high 
transparency, no morphological categories, and no syntagmatic 
redundancy. 

For less drastic developments along the same line in languages 
which are not pidgins and Creoles, we can note examples from the 
history of English such as: 

a. the loss of irregular past tense forms such as rew as the preterite of row; 
and the loss of irregular nominal plurals such as kine as the plural of 

cows 

b. the loss of thrice and its replacement by the more transparent three 
times; and the (currently ongoing) gradual replacement of seldom by 
not often. 

c. (i) the loss of the dual number, and grammatical gender; and (ii) the 
loss of person and number agreement on verbs 

Many of the developments in English of this type have been ascribed 
by sociohistorical linguists to the influence of language contact, nota- 
bly contact with Old Norse. For example, Milroy (1992: 203) writes 
of the trend towards simplification in the transition from Old English 
to Middle English that "it seems clear that such a sweeping change 
is at least to some extent associated with language contact". Poussa 
has it that contact with Old Scandinavian was responsible for "the 
fundamental changes which took place between standard literary OE 
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and Chancery Standard English" such as the loss of grammatical 
gender and the extreme simplification of inflexions" (Poussa 1982:84). 
Kroch et al (1995) make precisely the same point; and so does 
McWhorter (2007: 90ff). And there has long been general support 
for this kind of approach to simplification in language generally: the 
Norwegian linguist Hans Vogt (1948: 39) wrote six decades ago that 

"on observe souvent qu'une langue perd des distinctions formel- 

les, dans des circonstances qui rendent l'hypothese d'influence 
etrangere assez naturelle". 

3. COMPLEXIFICATION 

However, as we have already noted, there is also very considerable 
support for the view that contact leads to complexification — which 
obviously involves the reverse of the developments associated with 
simplification: an increase in irregularity, opacity, morphological 
categories, and syntagmatic redundancy. 

For example, Nichols (1992) examines morphological complexity 
in 174 different languages from all parts of the world and from a very 
wide range of language families — where morphological complexity 
refers to the morphological marking of syntactic relations: "any form 
of inflection, affixation, cliticisation, or other overt morphological 
variation that signals some relevant relation, function, or meaning" 
(1992: 48). 

Nichols develops a method for quantifying this complexity, and 
shows that of the languages in her sample those with the highest 
degrees of complexity are the Sumerian and Akkadian, Mangarayi 
and Djingili (Australia), Basque, and Southern Sierra Miwok (USA). 
The least complex languages are !Kung, Chitimacha and Zuni (USA), 
Gilyak/Nivkh (Sakhalin), Mixtec, Miao/Hmong, and Mandarin 
Chinese. 

Nichols compares languages which occur in spread zones to those 
which occur in residual zones. Spread zones show little genetic diver- 
sity, low structural diversity, a history of rapid spreading of langua- 
ges; and typically have an innovating centre and a conservative 
periphery, and no long-term increase in diversity. Examples are wes- 
tern Europe (Indo-European), central Australia (Pama-Nyungan), 
interior North America (Algonquian and Siouan), and central 
Oceania (Austronesian). Residual zones have high genetic diversity, 
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high structural diversity, no appreciable spread of languages or fami- 
lies, no obvious innovation centre, and a long-term increase in diver- 
sity. Examples are the Caucasus, the Pacific North West, the Balkans, 
and New Guinea. 

Nichols then writes (1992: 192) that languages in "spread zones 
show lower complexity relative to their continents" while residual 
zone languages show higher complexity. Moreover, most "high-com- 
plexity languages are in areas of considerable linguistic diversity and 
contact". Her crucial conclusion from this is that "contact among 
languages fosters complexity, or, put differently, diversity among 
neighbouring languages fosters complexity in each of the lan- 
guages". 

Nichols claim is, then, that morphological complexity is promoted 
by language contact because languages in contact borrow morpho- 
logical categories from one another. In other words, this is not repla- 
cive borrowing, such as the replacement of the Old English 
third-person plural pronouns by the Old Norse pronouns, but addi- 
tive borrowing, where features are acquired from other languages in 
addition to already existing features. 

Many other examples could be given. For example, Aikhenvald 
(2002) shows that the Brazilian Arawakan language, which has been 
in long-term contact with a number of languages of the East Tucano 
branch of the Tucano language family, has acquired a whole system 
of evidential morphology from East Tucano. Foley (1986) suggests 
that switch-reference morphology may have spread from the Papuan 
language Enga into the non-related language Alamblak (1986: 267). 
In Europe, as is well-known, Slavic languages generally do not have 
definite articles, but Bulgarian and Macedonian have acquired them 
as a result of contact in the Balkan Sprachbund. And, similarly, 
Upper Sorbian has acquired definite articles as a result of contact 
with German (Stone 2002) 

So, as Dahl (2004: 127) says, "contact-induced change" leads to 
the spread of grammatical elements from one language to another 
and, as a consequence, languages which have experienced relatively 
high degrees of contact are more likely to demonstrate relatively 
higher degrees of additive complexity than languages which have 
not. 
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4. Two Types of Contact 

Language contact, then, can fairly obviously be associated with both 
simplification and complexification. The controversy would appear 
to be a non-controversy, in that both points of view are clearly cor- 
rect. But how are we to understand this? Why does language contact 
sometimes lead to simplification, and sometime the reverse? In 
Trudgill (2009) I have proposed a solution to this puzzle from the 
perspective of sociolinguistic typology — a term which is to be under- 
stood as referring to an attempt to provide sociolinguistic insights 
into the distribution of linguistic features over the world's languages. 
The thesis on which sociolinguistic typology is founded is that dif- 
ferent types of society and social structure may tend to produce dif- 
ferent types of language and linguistic structure. 

In this case, a sociolinguistic-typological perspective suggests that 
if contact produces different types of outcome, then we have to sup- 
pose that we are dealing with sociolinguistically different types of 
contact. As Owens (2006 : 1 18) quite rightly says, "intensive contact 
with foreigners alone does not imply simplification". 

If we have two different types of outcome, then a useful assump- 
tion is that we are dealing with two different types of contact. In fact, 
the solution proposed in Trudgill (2009) rests quite simply on the 
fact that while young children are excellent language learners, adults 
are not. As Trask (1999: 63) says, "young children learn perfectly any 
language to which they are adequately exposed... [while] few adults 
can perform the same feat". 

The solution to the puzzle is therefore that language contact situa- 
tions involving (especially short-term) imperfect adult language 
acquisition are relatively more likely to produce simplification, the 
most extreme though least usual instances being in the case of pid- 
gins. Changes such as reduction in morphological categories, gram- 
matical agreement and other repetitions, as well as increase in 
regularity and transparency, make for greater ease of adult learnabi- 
lity. On the other hand, contact leading to complexification will be 
of a different type. Additive complexity will tend to develop in stable, 
long-term, co-territorial contact situations which involve efficient 
childhood mutual bilingualism or trilingualism etc., small children 
being able to cope with any degree of linguistic complexity. 

In the context of the present volume, I now turn to an examination 
of the two different types of language contact in Arabic, as these have 
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occurred in different sociolinguistic situations, in an attempt to see 
if data from this language can help to strengthen this proposal. 

5. Contact-induced Simplification in Arabic 

What evidence is there that contact has led to simplification in 
Arabic? 

The clearest cases are, as one would expect, the Arabic-based pid- 
gins and Creoles, as outlined in Owens (1997). The Nubi Arabic 
creole of southern Sudan/northern Uganda has received particular 
attention (Heine 1982; Musa-Wellens 1994; Owens 1985, 1995, 2001). 
Nubi has relatively high transparency compared to other varieties of 
Arabic, and it has experienced a "radical loss of morphology" (Kusters 
2003: 149), having eight inflectional categories as opposed, for exam- 
ple, to 45 in Western Sudanese Arabic (Owens 2001: 366). 

Owens (2001: 349) illustrates the simplification that has occurred 
in Nubi with a number of examples, including that of imperfect verb 
forms. Unlike other varieties of Arabic, in these forms Nubi has no 
person, gender or number marking, and a total absence of ablaut. 
The effects of simplification can be seen very clearly by comparing 
the Nubi imperfect verb paradigm with that of Eastern Libyan 
Arabic: 





E. Libyan 


Nubi 


I write' 


a-ktub 


ana gi-katifu 


you (s.) write' 


ti-ktib 


ita gi-katifu 


you (s) write (f.)' 


ti-kitb-i 




he writes' 


yi-ktib 


uwo gi-katifu 


she writes' 


ti-ktib 




we write' 


ni-kitb-u 


in a gi-katifu 


you (pi.) write (m.)' 


ti-kitb-u 


itakum gi-katifu 


you (pi.) write (f.)' 


ti-kitb-an 




they write (m.)' 


yi-kitb-u 


umwon gi-katifu 


they write (f.)' 


yi-kitb-an 





As can be seen, simplification has the consequence that the Nubi 
paradigm is entirely regular and analytic. The verb form is invariant 
throughout, with person and number indicated solely by pronoun 
subjects, and gender not marked at all. The invariant gi- prefix is a 
progressive marker. 
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It is well known that Nubi arose as a result of massive language 
contact and a break in normal transgenerational transition. According 
to Owens (1997) and Kusters (Kusters 2003), Nubi originated in a 
pidgin Arabic which developed, in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury in the southern Sudan, out of interaction between speakers of 
local Niger-Congo and Nilo-Saharan languages, which were not 
mutually intelligible, in what were essentially refugee camps housing 
defeated troops from an Egyptian-led army which had been attempt- 
ing a conquest of southern Sudan. 

Contact-induced simplification in non-creole varieties of Arabic 
generally has been a more controversial topic. Versteegh's (1984) 
suggestion that contact-induced simplification had occurred did not 
by any means meet with immediate approval. In the light of Kusters 
(2003) and McWhorter (2007), however, the fact that contact has 
been responsible for some of the simplifications which Arabic has 
undergone would now seem to be incontrovertibly established. And 
the contact we are thinking about here is the contact which ensued 
from the expansion of Arabic out of the Arabian peninsula and the 
language shift to Arabic from North African and Middle Eastern 
languages which followed. The assumption is that the relatively rapid 
acquisition by large numbers of adults of Arabic in contact situations, 
followed in subsequent generations by the loss of the indigenous 
languages and total shift to the newly and somewhat simplified colo- 
nial language, was the main mechanism involved. 

The work of Kusters is especially persuasive in this respect. In his 
book, the link between contact and simplification is very ably 
demonstrated, in detail and quantitatively. He examines the history 
of degrees of complexity and simplicity in verbal inflectional mor- 
phology in Quechua, Swahili, and the Scandinavian languages as well 
as Arabic. For Arabic, he measures simplification in three different 
varieties in terms of the degree to which they have undergone deve- 
lopments such as loss of dual number — the loss of a morphological 
category — and decrease in allomorphy — an increase in transparency. 
His highly detailed quantitative analyses lead him to conclude that 
"the level of [linguistic] complexity is related to the type of speech 
community" (2003:59) in that language varieties with a history of 
higher contact also tend to demonstrate higher degrees of simplifi- 
cation. He shows that all forms of Modern Arabic demonstrate at 
least some simplification as compared to Classical Arabic, but that 
some have undergone much more contact than others, and therefore 
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have much more simplification. In addition to Nubi, he also discusses 
the Najdi Arabic of central Saudi Arabia (Ingham 1994a), and 
Moroccan Arabic (Caubet 1993; Holes 1995). Just as Moroccan 
Arabic has more complexity than Nubi, so Najdi has more com- 
plexity than Moroccan. This is because, although Moroccan Arabic 
has a continuous tradition of maintenance of native speakers and 
normal transgenerational transmission, it has also experienced consi- 
derable contact. First, dialect contact took place as a result of the 
migrations to Morocco from different parts of the Arabian peninsula 
and Egypt in the 7th and then again in the 10th centuries, with spea- 
kers of different regional dialects coming into contact in the new 
location. Secondly, there was very considerable language contact in 
Morocco, most especially with speakers of the different indigenous 
Berber languages. In the case of Najdi, however, there has been no 
migration, and relatively little contact. 

The conclusion is that different degrees of simplification have 
occurred in different Arabic varieties to the extent that adult lan- 
guage learning and dialect contact have also occurred. 

6. Contact-induced Complexification in Arabic 

It is not the case, however, that contact has led only to simplification 
in the history of Arabic. As the hypothesis outlined above would lead 
us to expect, in different types of sociolinguistic situation complexi- 
fication has also occurred. 

One example of this is provided by Maltese. Malta is only approxi- 
mately 50 miles/90 kilometres from Sicily, and the two islands were 
united politically for over 400 years, from 1090 to 1530, and contacts 
remained close after that. It is therefore not surprising that, as is well 
known, Sicilian influence on Maltese has been very considerable, 
notably on the lexis (Aquilina 1959). But Heine and Kuteva (2005: 
151-2) suggest that Maltese has also experienced grammatical 
influence from southern Romance. In particular, Heine and Kuteva 
suggest that Maltese did indeed acquire additional contact-induced 
complexity through the addition of a new morphological marker 
which is lacking from other Western Arabic varieties — although 
Maltese is sociolinguistically no longer a variety of Arabic, linguisti- 
cally it is very clearly a Western Arabic dialect. 
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Following Borg and Mifsud (2002:34), Heine and Kuteva show 
that Maltese marks human definite direct objects with the indirect 
object marker, translated below as "to", while inanimate objects 
receive no object marking. The examples they cite are: 

il-tifel ra HI Marija 
The-boy saw to Mary 

compared to 

Marija qabdet il-ballun 
Mary caught the-ball 

This parallels the familiar Spanish distinction of: 

el chico vio a Maria 
The boy saw to Mary 

compared to 

Maria cogio la pelota 
Mary caught the ball 

But, in fact the actual source in this case is very likely to be Sicilian. 
Heine and Kuteva tell us that of Western Romance that "in a vast 
area stretching from Portuguese and Spanish through popular French 
to southern Italian, instances of direct object marking can be found, 
involving the preposition 'to' and being involved with animate and 
definite participants (Borg and Mifsud 2002: 42)". Crucially, in Old 
Sicilian, constructions such as 

truvau a Micheli 
He-found to Michael 

were usual. 

As noted above, this Maltese phenomenon does not occur in any 
of the western dialects of Arabic to which Maltese is closely related, 
and Borg and Mifsud therefore suggest that its occurrence in Maltese 
may well be due to influence from southern Romance. Heine and 
Kuteva concur that it is very likely that it developed as a result of 
"intense language contact with Romance languages". And of course 
the most obvious source is Sicilian. 

Even more telling examples of this same type of phenomenon 
come from Central Asian Arabic. The first Arabic speakers migrated 
to the area of what is now Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and northern 
Afghanistan in the 8th century, during the Muslim expansion. It is 
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important for our purposes that speakers of the language have the- 
refore been in contact with speakers of the Turkic language Uzbek 
and of the Indo-Iranian language Tardif for more than 1,200 years. 
Ingham (1994b) stresses that "this area is in fact one of considerable 
linguistic diversity" which is "on the border of the Indo-European 
and Altaic language areas". As a consequence, there was very consi- 
derable influence from these languages, particularly Tardif, on the 
local Arabic (Versteegh 1984:6). 

According to the thesis being considered here, this type of pro- 
longed co-territorial contact should have led to complexification, and 
indeed this does seem to be the case. Ingham shows that, crucially, 
some of the borrowing from the other languages which Afghan 
Arabic demonstrates is of the additive type: Arabic acquired features 
from its co-territorial neighbours while maintaining original Arabic 
features. Notable examples of this kind of complexification are: 

1. The pattern relative clause + noun occurs "alongside the original 
Arabic noun + relative clause" (Owens 2001:355). That is, Central 
Asian Arabic has two relative clause structures, compared to main- 
stream Arabic's one. 

2. Similarly, we see "the construction possessor + possessed occurring 
alongside the Arabic possessed + possessor" (Owens 2001: 355). Again 
there are two structures as opposed to the original single structure. 

3. An interrogative suffix -mi is attached to verbs to perform the 
function of question-formation, which is "presumably identical with 
the Turkish suffix -mi of the same function" (Ingham 1994b). Ingham 
supplies the examples: 

hint battixa kalinnak-mi Have you eaten the water melon? 
sog amon hastinnak-mi Are you healthy and well? 

4. Ingham also informs us that "postpositions which occur in Turkish 
but not in Persian are represented in Afghan Arabic". Those which 
Ingham recorded are -jimf 'with, together with'; 

-xila(f) 'after, and -giddam 'before': 



faras-jiml' by horse, with horses 

c asar daqiqa-xila(f) in ten minutes 

min nayaman-giddam before sleeping 
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Conclusion 

There is, then, evidence, that the two different types of language con- 
tact have indeed given rise to two different kinds of outcome in 
Arabic in terms of complexification and simplification. Of course, 
the dichotomy I have suggested between the two different kinds of 
contact is itself a serious simplification of what actually happens on 
the ground in real-life situations. Obvious complicating factors 
include the following: 

one type of contact can chronologically be succeeded by the other in 
the same location; 

the two types of contact can overlap chronologically, and the propor- 
tions of speakers of different ages will be very relevant; 
the degree of contact may vary considerably between different situa- 
tions; 

the terms "long-term" and "short-term" are very vague with, for exam- 
ple, "long-term" covering periods from thousands of years down to 
much shorter periods; 

linguistic factors are not irrelevant — for instance, the degree of rela- 
tedness of languages in contact may important. 

An acceptance of this distinction between the two main types of 
contact and their different outcomes would also raise another impor- 
tant sociolinguistic-typological issue. We can suppose that varieties 
which experience little or no contact, like Najdi, will tend to maintain 
existing levels of complexity fairly well in the absence of contact- 
induced simplification and complexification. But this still leaves us 
with the issue of, to put it simply, where complexity comes from in 
the first place. What can we say about the spontaneous development 
of complexity? What do we know about the sociolinguistics of the 
process of non- additive complexification? A reasonable assumption 
must be that this too is chiefly associated with low- contact language 
varieties (in which case of course we can predict that linguistic com- 
plexity is likely to decrease in the future). 2 

Arabic support for this thesis may be provided by a suggestion 
made by Owens. Owens (2006: 115) argues that "it is assumed that 
case-marking in Semitic is a younger trait than nominals lacking case 
marking on the basis of the Afroasiatic evidence" and "since caseless 
forms can be comparatively reconstructed at least as early as the 



2 The sociolinguistic typology of spontaneous complexification is the subject 
matter of Trudgill (2008); and of Trudgill (forthcoming). 
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seventh/eighth centuries, from the time of the Arabic diaspora, they 
are minimally as old as the case-Arabic described by Sibawaih, and 
hence can be projected into proto- Arabic as well" (2006:116). Given 
that Classical Arabic had case-marking, the inference has to be that 
Arabic gradually developed case-marking at a time when the lan- 
guage was spoken by a rather small number of speakers, and most 
likely in a sparsely populated, low-contact area of the Arabian penin- 
sula. But this is of course at this stage pure, if not totally uninformed, 
speculation. 
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Cross -linguistically, it seems to be true that it is easier to borrow 
nouns than verbs. Moravcsik (1975) even goes so far as to maintain 
that verbs cannot be borrowed at all: in her view, loan verbs first 
have to be nominalized before they can be used in the borrowing 
language. As we shall see below, this claim is exaggerated: while the 
overwhelming majority of loans is nominal in nature, there are exam- 
ples of successful borrowing of verbs. In this paper, we shall be con- 
cerned with the question of how different varieties of Arabic deal 
with verbal borrowing. Generally speaking, two strategies are 
involved. The first strategy consists in the morphological integration 
of a foreign verbal form. The second strategy consists in incorporat- 
ing a foreign (verbal) noun or verb with the help of a light verb or 
dummy verb meaning 'to do'; this will be referred to here as the 
DO-construction. 

In Muyskens' (2000) typology of code-mixing, these two strategies 
are analyzed as two different modes of code-mixing: the morpholo- 
gical integration of a verbal form is a form of insertion, whereas the 
construction with a light verb is a form of alternation. Gardner- 
Chloros and Edwards (2004:1444-1445; 2007:86) emphasise that 
these different modes belong to different social contexts, and are 
subject to different constraints. In insertion, foreign material is inser- 
ted within a matrix belonging to one language that is primarily acti- 
vated; this type of code-mixing is more related to borrowing and 
takes place when there is a clear asymmetry between the speakers' 
proficiency in the two languages. In alternation, the elements before 
and after the switch are not structurally related, and the two langua- 
ges involved may be said to be activated alternately; according to 
them, this is what happens in stable bilingual communities. 

A different terminology is used by Boumans (2007), who discusses 
the contexts in which borrowing takes place in terms of the 'social 
dominant language', i.e. the language to which individual speakers 
are most exposed in their daily life (2007:291). The socially dominant 
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language may be either the community language, in which the bor- 
rowings are embedded, or the superimposed language, from which 
the borrowings derive. On the basis of examples from Greek and 
Portuguese code-mixing with English in two different contexts, 
Boumans concludes (2007:307) that "all other things being equal, 
morphological integration is the norm in homeland settings where 
the matrix language is socially dominant, while the periphrastic 
construction [i.e. the DO-construction] is found in migrant commu- 
nities where the embedded language is dominant". 

Others focus on a diachronic interpretation of the strategies invol- 
ved in loan verb borrowing. Wichmann and Wohlgemuth (2005), 
for instance, set up a hierarchy describing the diachronic ordering 
of borrowing strategies for verbs in general. They distinguish between 
four types: 

i. the light verb strategy consisting in the use of a dummy verb, usually a 
verb meaning 'to do' 

ii. indirect insertion consisting in the use of a special affix for borrowed 
verbs 

iii. direct insertion, consisting in the integration of loan verbs in the mor- 
phological structure of the receiving language 

iv. paradigm transfer, in which the loan verb is taken over with its own 
morphology. 

Their Loan Verb Assimilation Hierarchy assumes that the first three 
strategies are increasingly higher degrees of assimilation. The fourth 
strategy is regarded by them as a special case because in this strategy 
the foreign verb is not assimilated at all; still, they regard it as part 
of the hierarchy, probably coming at the end of the process. 

The term 'diachronic' in the context of borrowing may give rise 
to some confusion. The selection of borrowing strategies is carried 
out by the speakers within a certain sociolinguistic and communica- 
tional context. They are confronted with the problem of having to 
take over morphologically complicated elements from the embedded 
language, and their performance depends on their proficiency in both 
languages. This is not a matter of diachronic development, in the 
sense of a language going through several stages and undergoing 
certain processes. Obviously, the result of these strategies may become 
conventionalised and thus, become part of the repertoire of the entire 
speech community. When, in the course of the community's history, 
speakers of the language apply different strategies, this results in a 
layering of the loanwords, reflecting the stages the speakers have 
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gone through. The existence of these different layers may give the 
impression of a diachronic development in the language itself, whe- 
reas in reality the speakers have made different choices at different 
times. 

Speakers of Arabic, too, have used different strategies for the 
incorporation of foreign material in different contexts. The integra- 
tion of loanwords in the root-and-pattern system of Arabic goes back 
to the Classical period, and has given rise to many denominal verbs, 
e.g. tawwaja 'to crown', formed after Persian taj 'crown', or falsafa 
'to philosophize' from Greek philosophos 'philosopher'. This proce- 
dure has remained current throughout the history of Arabic, as dem- 
onstrated by recent denominal verbs like talfana 'to call by telephone' 
of fakkasa 'to fax'. 

In the case of these examples, foreign verbs were not borrowed 
directly, but derived from a previously borrowed noun. Direct mor- 
phological integration of verbal loans in Arabic takes place when 
these are borrowed from languages like Aramaic/Syriac or Ivrit, 
which have a similar non-concatenative lexical structure. Thus, we 
find, for instance, in Lebanese Arabic natar 'to guard' (< Syriac ntar) 
(Retso 2006), and in Palestinian Arabic yitabbal 'he takes care' 
(< Ivrit yitapel); yisaxbel 'he duplicates' (< Ivrit yisaxpel) (Amara 
2007). Berber, whose structure is rather different from that of Arabic, 
still preserves enough of the non-concatenative structure to allow for 
relatively easy integration of Berber verbs in Arabic, for instance, in 
Moroccan Arabic haf/ihuf 'to descend'; barns/ ibdrnas 'to diversify 
[crops]' (El Aissati 2006). This process of incorporation is not res- 
tricted to loanwords from related languages with a non-concatenative 
structure. Ibero-Romance loanwords in Arabic from the period of 
the Reconquista, when Spanish, Catalan and Portuguese had started 
to function as superstrate languages, include verbs that have been 
integrated in the structure of the language, e.g. nifindir T defend' 
(< Spanish defender). 

Integration of foreign verbs often takes place in a colonial context, 
in which a European language acts as the superimposed language. 
This is what happened, for instance, with French loans in Algerian 
and Moroccan Arabic (e.g., in Moroccan Arabic diklara/ydiklari 'to 
declare' < French declarer, cf. Hadj-Sadok 1955; Heath 1989), or with 
Italian verbs in Maltese (e.g., ffirmaljfirmi 'to sign' < Italian firmare, 
Mifsud 1995:47-48). In Maltese, a special situation obtained because 
virtually all Italian and English loan verbs were integrated in this 
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way. Mifsud (1995:47-48) distinguishes between older loan verbs 
which constitute a closed class (e.g., pitter 'to paint'), and newer loans 
which were assimilated to the weak-final verbs, either fully, like 
sploda 'to explode', or with an unanalyzed stem (e.g.,jfirma 'to sign', 
pprogramma 'to program'). Mifsud (1995:79) mentions some exam- 
ples of periphrastic constructions, e.g. ghamel telefon 'to telephone' 
(1995:79), but these are not frequent and may have been calqued on 
European examples. 

A similar situation exists in the case of the technical vocabulary 
studied by Smeaton in al-Hasa in Saudi Arabia. Here, English verbs 
are usually integrated in the morphology of Arabic, e.g. (1973:71) 
fannis 'to fire someone' (< English to finish), and the same thing 
happens in loans from other languages as well, e.g. (1973:80) bannid 
'close!' (< Hindustani band 'to close'). Most verbs based on foreign 
material seem to be denominal, however, e.g. (1973:70) dabbil 'to 
double-clutch', (1973:74) sallif 'to step on the starter' (< English self 
(-starter)) and this procedure to accommodate foreign verbal mate- 
rial is similar to the one in Classical Arabic that was mentioned 
above. Still, the above examples show that it is possible to integrate 
verbs directly, and such borrowings are current in all Eastern Arabic 
dialects (pace Boumans 2007:296, n. 4, who insists that in Eastern 
varieties of Arabic integrated verbs are infrequent). 

In the preceding examples, the loanwords were integrated in a 
context in which the superimposed language was not socially domi- 
nant. But the same procedure is also followed in situations where the 
speakers live in a society in which the superimposed language is the 
socially dominant language. Lebanese immigrants in Brazil regularly 
use in their daily life both Arabic and Portuguese. In their code- 
mixing, there is a large degree of flexibility in incorporating Portu- 
guese verbs in the morphological structure of Arabic. Nabhan (1989) 
gives many examples of Portuguese verbs in sample sentences, but 
since she does not provide much information about the context, it 
is not certain that these sentences stem from spontaneous conversa- 
tion. Examples that do not look like ad hoc borrowings in a code- 
switching mode in her corpus include: ana naumart 'I fell in love' 
(< Portuguese eu namorei) (1989:312); ana vaiazt kitir 'I traveled a 
lot' (< Portuguese eu viajo) (1989:286); balacht c am-bi-maskiet'l began 
peddling' (< Portuguese eu comecei mascateando) (1989:287); bi- 
master 'he shows' (< Portuguese mostra) (1989:287). 
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The second strategy to incorporate foreign verbs, with the help of 
a DO-construction is frequently used in a migration context, for 
instance, in Moroccan Arabic/Dutch code-mixing in the Netherlands, 
where the light verb dar 'to do' is constructed with Dutch verbs, e.g. 
dar ontmoeten 'to meet' (< Moroccan Arabic dar 'to do' + Dutch 
ontmoeten 'to meet [inf.]', cf. Boumans 1998:229). In the first stage 
of this process, dar is used with a Dutch infinitive, which functions 
as the direct object of the auxiliary, so that direct objects of the infi- 
nitive itself have to be encoded as indirect objects, as in (1). 

(1) ana-ya dert-l-u ontmoeten 
I-Emph dols-to-him meet.Inf 

'I met him' (Boumans 1998:229) 

This parallels the structure of the construction dar + verbal noun + 
direct object introduced by I- in monolingual Moroccan Arabic 
(Boumans 1998:228-229). 

At a later stage, the verb dar loses its full verbal character and 
becomes a real auxiliary carrying all inflectional markers of the full 
verb. The Dutch infinitive no longer functions as the direct object, 
and its pronominal direct object can therefore be encoded as a direct 
object, as in (2) and (3). 

(2) ka-ne-bgi n-dir-hum ontmoeten 
Dur-lsg-want ls-do-them meet.Inf 

'I want to meet them' (Boumans 1998:231) 

(3) ma ka-t-dir-ha-s voelen 
Neg Progr-2s-do-it-Neg feel.Inf 
'Don't you feel it?' (Boumans 1998:233) 

According to Boumans (1998:262), the use of the DO-construction 
with dar in Moroccan Arabic/Dutch code-switching is a good exam- 
ple of a grammaticalisation process, by which the Moroccan Arabic 
full verb dar becomes a device to embed Dutch verbs in Moroccan 
Arabic. 

The various stages of such a grammaticalisation are illustrated by 
Backus' (1996:241-244) analysis of the Turkish light verb yap- in 
Turkish/Dutch code-switching. This verb exhibits a decreasing 
semantic load, depending on the object with which it is combined. 
When a verbal noun is the object of yap-, the semantic load of the 
verb is rather low (e.g., yemek yap- 'to make food', AKTiviTEiT-Zer-i 
yap 'to perform activities', kutlama yap- 'to congratulate', and all the 
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examples with Dutch infinitives such as pakken yap- 'to grab', kij- 
ken yap- 'to look'). The process of bleaching progresses even further 
when the verb yap- is combined with a non-volitional verb, e.g. wen- 
nen yap- 'to get used to'. 

Examples from other languages show that this is not the final stage 
of the grammaticalisation process. In the Domari dialect of Romani, 
for instance, the two light verbs used in complex loan verbs, origi- 
nally meaning 'to do' and 'to be', have been demoted to the status of 
an infixed marker, -kar- for transitive and -ho- for intransitive loan 
verbs, e.g., STRi-fcar- 'to buy' (< Arabic istara) and skun-/io- 'to dwell' 
(< Arabic sakana) (Matras 2002:129). 

Moroccan Arabic/Dutch code-mixing is not unique in its use of 
a light verb for the incorporation of foreign verbs. In Egyptian 
Arabic/ English code-switching in the United Kingdom, the verb Hmil 
can perform a similar function. Othman's (2006) corpus has two 
possible examples, given in (5) and (6). 

(5) fi 'a'ilat ma-byitkallimus c arabi ma c a l-'awlad c asan yi c milu-lhum 

IMPROVING 

"There are families that do not speak Arabic with the children to improve 
their English' (Othman 2006:56) 

(6) batkallim 'inglizi lamma ba c mil shopping 

'I speak in English when I do shopping' (Othman 2006:62) 

In the same corpus, there are only two examples of inserted English 
verbs (2006:46, 47 ma-CANCEL-t-is and ma-SAYYiF-r-z's). The verb 
c amal as a light verb also seems to be available in Brazilian Arabic as 
a less current alternative to the predominant integration of Portuguese 
loan verbs, e.g. 'ana bamil muvimetu 'I move' (< Portuguese movi- 
mento 'movement') (Nabhan 1989:308), mnamil al iterega 'we 
hand in' (< Portuguese entrega 'handing in [noun]') (Nabhan 1989: 
311). It is not clear, however, whether these actually represent 
DO-constructions. 

These examples show that speakers of Arabic have applied both 
strategies for borrowing verbs, but in different contexts. Speakers of 
other languages, too, have adapted their strategy for the incorpora- 
tion of foreign verbs to the context. Hausa speakers, for instance, use 
the DO-construction in the western Sudan when they borrow Arabic 
verbs, whereas in the eastern Sudan they integrate freely any Arabic 
verbs in their code -switching discourse (cf. Abu Manga 1999). 
Backus (1996:224-225) and Boumans (2007) give yet other examples 
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of languages in which the different strategies for the incorporation 
of borrowed verbs can be contrasted. Apparently, therefore, the 
choice of the strategy does not depend on features of the borrowing 
language, and cannot be explained by linguistic constraints. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the use of a DO-construction 
depends on the availability of such a construction in the embedded 
language (Boumans 2007:297). Since both strategies may co-occur 
in one language, it might be the case that the use of auxiliaries is 
always available in an emergency. Nuytens (1962:155), for instance, 
mentions the use of the dummy verb doen 'to do' in the Twents 
dialect of Dutch, which is used for the insertion of verbs or verbal 
compounds borrowed from the standard language. He ascribes its 
use to uncertainty on the part of the dialect speaker as to the correct 
inflection of these borrowings. In his view, this use of the auxiliary 
is related to its use as an auxiliary in cases of verb topicalisation 
where the verb must be topicalised in a non-inflected form in order 
to avoid confusion with the verb-initial interrogative sentence type. 
Here, too, the auxiliary is made to carry all the inflectional markers, 
just as in the case of borrowed verbal compounds. 

There are some indications that light verbs indeed function some- 
times as an auxiliary device that paves the way for their use in the 
incorporation of foreign loans. According to Jager (2004), cross-lin- 
guistically there are four types of obligatory DO-periphrasis: 

i. the presence of lexical or morphological elements that trigger periph- 
rasis, e.g., negation; 

ii. maintaining regular word order in case of verb topicalisation, interroga- 
tion, or focusing; 

iii. lexical features of the main verb, in particular the fact that verbs are 
borrowed; 

iv. marking of subordination. 

Jager mentions a large number of languages that belong to type iii, 
among them Basque, Pipil and Cakchiquel, and connects this use 
with "an avoidance strategy for morphological complexity or uncer- 
tainty in the case of borrowed stems" (2004:10). Note that in all his 
examples, the light verb is combined with a foreign verb, rather than 
with a foreign noun. 

A similar function of the light verb is found in the Siberian varieties 
of Mennonite Low German, Plautdiitsch (Nieuweboer 1999). In Low 
German dialects, various uses of the periphrastic construction with 
the verb 'to do' have been observed, for instance to denote an aspec- 
tual nuancing of the normal construction, as in the Swiss German 
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dialect of Kerenzen, which distinguishes between i tua weba 'I am 
weaving' and wiba 'I weave' (Nieuweboer 1999:166). The DO-con- 
struction is also used to disambiguate verbal forms in those dialects 
where present and preterite have merged. Here, the DO marker has 
grammaticalised to some degree, and this process of grammaticali- 
sation is continued in the Plautdiitsch varieties of Siberia: the normal 
restriction of the DO-construction to subordinate clauses is lifted 
and the verb doune is even used as a marker with the lexical verb 'to 
do', which has the same form. This is not possible in other dialects 
of Low German. 

Even more relevant to the present discussion is the additional 
function of the light verb as an integrator of Russian loan verbs 
(Nieuweboer 1999:175). Normally, Russian verbs, at least those in 
-at' can be integrated in Plautdiitsch morphologically with the help 
of the suffix -eie. In principle, such verbs can receive all inflectional 
endings of the Plautdiitsch paradigm, but normally this is restricted 
to a few forms in the present, for the preterite tense the auxiliary is 
used, e.g., prawazheie 'to see off, etj prawazhei 'I see off or etj dbu 
prawazheie; for non-integrated verbs this is the only way, e.g. daut 
doune ze nil remontirovat' 'they are repairing it now' (?) (Nieuweboer 
1999:176). Interestingly, other varieties of Plautdiitsch that are spo- 
ken in North and South America do not make use of this 
DO-construction (Nieuweboer 1999:181). It is not clear from the 
material whether there is a diachronic layering, but from the texts it 
appears that increasingly, speakers of Plautdiitsch are shifting to 
Russian, and insert finite verbs from Russian into their conversation, 
which may signal an imminent language shift. 

Even when a light verb is available in the embedded language to 
facilitate the incorporation of foreign material, borrowers do not 
always choose to use this device. According to Boumans (2007), the 
reason why speakers prefer the DO-construction in a situation of 
intense contact is the automatisation of the linguistic rules of the 
superimposed language. As the speakers become more familiar with 
this language, they replace the integrated loanwords with new 
periphrastic constructions since this "entails little or no phonological 
or morphological adaptation to the matrix language" (2007:308). This 
type of change is called 'denativisation' and is linked by him with 
the increased knowledge of the superimposed language. Less adept 
code-switchers in Boumans' corpus indeed seem to be unable to use 
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the DO-construction and resort to integration of Dutch verbs, 
although much less frequently, as in (4). 

(4) ka-t- bewijs belli 't goed is 
Progr-2s- prove that it good is 
'You prove that it's correct' (Boumans 1998:261) 

A second explanation Boumans offers for the use of the light verb is 
language loss on the part of speakers of the community language, 
which prevents them from resorting to morphological integration of 
loanwords in the community language, whose rules they are no lon- 
ger familiar with (2007:308-309). Presumably, therefore, knowledge 
of both the community language and of the superimposed language 
are necessary conditions for the successful use of the light verb. This 
is confirmed by other examples of the use of a DO-construction in 
a situation in which the command of the first language is deficient. 
Makihara (2005:748) states that the Spanish verb hacer 'to make, to 
do' in Rapa Nui Spanish is used by younger speakers who are losing 
their Rapa Nui in order to introduce Rapa Nui material without its 
complicated pre- and postverbal morphology. Similar suggestions 
are made by Gardner-Chloros and Edwards (2007) and by Boumans 
(2007:308-309). Jager (2004) mentions the fact that a similar ten- 
dency has been observed in (first) language acquisition (referring to 
Tieken-Boon van Ostade 1990:21-21; Van der Auwera 1999:60). 

The main factors determining the choice between the two strate- 
gies, therefore, are the sociolinguistic relationship between the two 
speech communities and the proficiency in both the embedded and 
the matrix language. The four available options are: 

i. bare verbs: pidginisation 

ii. DO-constructions: extensive bilingualism 

iii. morphological integration: full bilingualism 

iv. inflected verbs: language shift 

The first option is the one chosen in initial contact situations, for 
instance by speakers of Arabic pidgins/creoles. The second option 
is that of using light verbs in a DO-construction. This is the option 
chosen for Dutch loan verbs in Moroccan Arabic/Dutch code-switch- 
ing. The third option is the full morphological integration of foreign 
verbs, for instance in Brazilian Lebanese Arabic. The fourth option, 
borrowing inflected verbs, may be selected during the final stage of 
linguistic contact and maybe indicative of an ongoing language shift, 
as in the case of Plautdiitsch/Russian code-mixing mentioned above. 
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Another example is provided by the use of Greek inflected verbs in 
Cypriot Arabic (cf. Borg 1985), as in (7). 

(7) w-anankastika taxott zrey 

and-I. was. forced put legs-my standing 

'I was forced to put my legs [through] first' (Borg 1985:182) 

The difference between options iii and iv correlates with Boumans' 
distinction between a situation in which the superimposed language 
is socially dominant, and one in which the community language is 
dominant. When Arabic/Dutch code- switching takes place in a 
migratory context, in which Dutch is the standard of the country the 
speakers are living in, the effect on the code-switching/borrowing 
strategies differs from that in North Africa, where French/ Arabic 
code-switching took place either within a colonial context or in a 
post-independence context in which the French language remained 
a prestigious model. This explains why in North Africa no examples 
of the DO-construction are found, while fully integrated French 
verbs are frequent. It also explains the difference in the borrowing 
practice between West Sudanic and East Sudanic Hausa. 

The correlation of DO-constructions with a migration context 
faces a problem, however, since it also occurs in other contexts, in 
which there is no intensive contact and no socially dominant supe- 
rimposed language. Arabic loanwords in a great many Islamic lan- 
guages, such as Persian, Turkish, and Urdu, are always incorporated 
with the help of a light verb, e.g. Persian ta'lim kardan 'to teach', 
Turkish tebdil etmek 'to change', Urdu intazar karna 'to wait' 
(Versteegh, forthcoming). In all of these languages, borrowing usually 
takes place through the work of Islamic scholars, who start using 
them in their writings, while the rest of the population is unlikely to 
be proficient in the embedded language. The examples of DO-con- 
structions in such cases of written transmission are characterised by 
the fact that the foreign element combined with the light verb is 
never a verb, but always a noun. Probably, therefore, a distinction 
needs to be made between two different kinds of DO-construction, 
depending on the linguistic category to which the embedded element 
that is combined with the light verb belongs. The examples given by 
Backus for Turkish/Dutch code-mixing mostly involve the infinitive, 
but he has also recorded participles (1996:225-227), and even finite 
verbs (1996:227-228). In the examples from Moroccan Arabic/Dutch 
code-switching, the embedded Dutch elements in a complex verb are 
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usually bare infinitives. Elsewhere, the same rule applies. In Persian/ 
Swedish code-switching, for instance, only Swedish bare infinitives 
are found, and there are no combinations of nouns with the Persian 
light verb kardan 'to do' (Lotfabbadi 2002). This contrasts with the 
Arabic loanwords in Persian. Likewise, in Panjabi/English code- 
mixing, the verbs karna 'to do' and hona 'to be' are combined with 
English verbs or noun-verb phrases, whereas the older Arabo-Persian 
loans in Panjabi that are combined with the same verbs are predo- 
minantly nominal (Romaine 1989:120-123). 

The instances of light verbs with foreign nouns have in common 
that most of the borrowing takes place or has taken place through 
written transmission. A parallel might be the case of the Chinese and 
English loanwords in Korean, discussed by Park (2005). In Korean, 
the light verb ha is used chiefly with verbal nouns borrowed from 
Chinese, which presumably derive from a process of written trans- 
mission, but in combinations of the light verb with English loanwords, 
the latter are always verbs, never nouns (Park 1995:351). Likewise, 
the Arabic loanwords that are used in complex verbs in Persian, 
Turkish, Panjabi, and Urdu, are always verbal nouns, i.e. nouns with 
a highly verbal character. 

The use of light verbs with a (verbal) noun does not qualify as 
alternation in the sense of Muysken's (2000) typology of code-mixing, 
but unlike the DO-construction with infinitives or inflected verbs, it 
represents a case of insertion. This is confirmed by comparing these 
instances of borrowing through written transmission with the cor- 
relation set up by Gardner-Chloros and Edwards (2004). They assign 
the insertion mode of code-mixing to situations of asymmetric pro- 
ficiency in the superimposed and the community language, while the 
alternation mode is typical for situations of stable bilingualism. In 
the case of languages like Persian and Urdu, the only people with 
any degree of proficiency in (written) Arabic are the Islamic scholars, 
so that there is a clear asymmetry, and one should expect in such a 
situation insertion rather than alternation. 

Not only do DO -constructions occur outside a migratory context, 
but sometimes, the integration strategy is used in a migratory context. 
According to Boumans (2007:297, n. 7), the expected DO-construction 
in Arabic/French code-mixing in France is not used because the 
speakers use a strategy that was already in place in the homeland. In 
such a case, one might say that the speakers simply use loan verbs 
that were already available in their community language. A similar 
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case is that of the English loanwords in Greek in a migration context, 
which according to Boumans (2007) already existed in homeland 
Greek. Note, however, that this does not explain the Portuguese loan 
verbs in Brazilian Lebanese Arabic that were mentioned above: for 
obvious reasons, these could not have been introduced in the home- 
land. Perhaps in this case, one might argue, what is preserved is not 
the actual lexical items, but the strategy of integrating loan verbs, for 
instance from French, which the Lebanese immigrants brought with 
them to Latin America and applied there to Portuguese and Spanish 
verbs. This might also explain why Moroccan Arabic speakers in the 
Netherlands do not integrate any Dutch loan verbs. It is possible that 
their deficient knowledge of the home language does not include the 
strategy at the disposal of adult fluent speakers of Moroccan Arabic, 
who are able to apply this strategy to Dutch loanwords, just as it is 
applied in Morocco to French loanwords. Those speakers who do 
integrate Dutch verbs may do so, not because of their lack of fluency 
in Dutch, but because of their fluency in the home language: presu- 
mably, these speakers are recent arrivals in the Netherlands, hence 
their lack of fluency in Dutch. 

Moravcsik (1975:4) claims that foreign elements (even when they 
were verbs in the original language) never function structurally as a 
verb when embedded in another language; in her view, they have to 
be nominalised before they can become the complement of a light 
verb. This claim was rejected by Muysken (2000:188) on the basis of 
code-mixing patterns in Quechua verb, where the verb SABi-ran- 
kitaq (< Spanish saber) means the same and is formed in the same 
way as the native word acha-ran-kitaq 'if only you knew'. The above 
examples support this rejection of Moravcsik's claim and show that 
it is indeed possible to borrow verbs from another language. 
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SOCIAL DIALECTOLOGY 



WHEN NAJD MEETS HIJAZ: DIALECT CONTACT IN JEDDAH 



Aziza Al-Essa 



1. Introduction 

Since the publication of Peter Trudgill's book Dialects in Contact 
(1986), a series of studies followed investigating linguistic changes 
resulting from mobility and in-migration, for example Kerswill and 
Williams 2000, and Britain 1997, 2002. In the Arab world, a number 
of studies examined situations where dialect contact was involved: 
Holes' 1987 study of Bahraini Arabic, Al-Wer's 1991 study of 
Jordanian Arabic, and her 2002, 2003, 2007 studies of new dialect 
formation in Amman, Jabeur's 1987 study of Tunisian Arabic, and 
Hachimi 2007 study of Casablancan Arabic. In Saudi Arabia, dialect 
contact was investigated in four sociolinguistic studies: Al-Jehani 
(1985) and Al-Ahdal (1989) examined dialect contact in Mecca, 
Kahtani (1992) studied dialect contact in Abha, and Al-Shehri (1993) 
investigated dialect contact in Jeddah. 

Dialect contact has a number of consequences. The basic conse- 
quence of dialect contact is dialect levelling: a process whereby 
socially or locally marked variants are eliminated form the speech of 
speakers. Dialect contact may also lead to the emergence of interdia- 
lect forms. Trudgill (1986) maintains that sometimes in dialect 
contact situation between mutually intelligible dialects the accom- 
modation process is incomplete and that intermediate forms between 
the original and the target dialect develop as a result. Both linguistic 
consequences, dialect levelling and the rise of intermediate forms, 
are demonstrated in the dialect contact situation under study. 

This article investigates the consequences of the dialect contact 
between two varieties of Arabic: the Najdi variety and the urban 
Hijazi variety. It adopts the methods of quantitative sociolinguistics 
to analyse the variation in the speech of Najdi speakers who live in 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia in relation to the affrication of /k/ and /g/. 
Affrication in Najdi Arabic is manifested in two domains; in the stem 
where the velar stops /k/ and /g/ are realised as [ts] and [dz], respec- 
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tively, in the environment of the front vowels most of the time; and 
in the domain of the 2nd p. fern, suffix. The variation attested in the 
use of these variables is analysed within the framework of variationist 
theory. I intend to examine the correlation between these linguistic 
variables and the social factors of age, gender and contact in this 
article. 

2. The Sociolinguistic Situation in Jeddah 

The city of Jeddah is located in the Western region of Saudi Arabia 
on the coast of the Red Sea, and is considered to be the country's 
commercial capital. The area of the city is calculated to be 463 square 
miles (1,200 square km). Jeddah is also the 30th largest seaport in 
the world. 1 With a population of 2.8 million, it ranks second in popu- 
lation size after Riyadh, according to the recent census carried out 
by the Central Statistics Department of the Ministry of Economy and 
Planning in September 2004. 

By virtue of its strategic location on the trade routes and being the 
main port of entry to the holy cities of Makkah and Madinah in the 
Hijaz region, the City has evolved into a cosmopolitan city with a 
heterogeneous population. Many of the pilgrims from different parts 
of the Muslim world opted to settle in the main cities of Hijaz. 
Migrants came from Arab countries like Morocco, Syria, and Egypt 
and from other Asian countries like Turkey, India and Indonesia. 
The largest numbers, however, came from Hadramawt (south), 
Yemen (south) and Najd (central and eastern provinces). The diver- 
sity in the origins of the City's population has increased even further 
after the discovery of oil. The latter type of migration included eco- 
nomic migrants who came to fill the job opportunities which were 
created through economic growth. Arabs from Egypt, Syria, Jordan 
and Iraq came to Jeddah to work as teachers, engineers, physicians, 
nurses and skilled labourers. After the oil boom in the 1970s, the 
modernization of Saudi Arabia required the use of foreign labour 
force, and, therefore, new waves of workers arrived in the City from 
different parts of the world, mostly non-Arab. Today the population 
of Jeddah is a mixture of all of these ethnic groups in addition to its 
native inhabitants, most of whom are of non-tribal descent. 



1 http://www.aapa-ports.org/pdf/WORLD_PORT_RANKINGS_2004.xls 
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3. The Najdi Community in Jeddah 

According to Soraya Altorki(1968:ll) the immigration of Najdi fami- 
lies started near the end of the Turkish rule of Hijaz. Nevertheless, 
it is only after the establishment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 
1932 that Najdis came in large numbers to settle in Jeddah. Najdis 
were referred to as Shurug 'people from the east' by the Hijazi locals 
who identified themselves as ahl al-balad, which is a term used by 
the native population of Hijaz whose origins lie outside Arabia to 
distinguish themselves from the recent immigrants and from the 
Beduins who settled on the outskirts of the city. This distinction 
reflects the cultural difference between the people of the city and the 
outsiders, particularly those of tribal origin who adopted some of the 
traits of the cosmopolitan culture of Jeddah. 

Unlike the other ethnic groups who settled in Hijaz, Najdis main- 
tained a separate identity. Except for a few known families, the majo- 
rity of them have led a conservative way of life and, therefore, have 
not assimilated into the more open Hijazi community. Most of the 
early immigrant families used to huddle in certain neighbourhoods 
and they exerted little effort to socially explore their new home. Their 
contact with the Hijazi locals was limited to formal encounters in 
the marketplace, workplace and schools. The conservative Najdi 
community also has imposed restrictive rules of socialization on girls, 
thus restricting socialisation outside the family boundary. Most 
importantly, the assimilation of Najdis into the Hijazi community is 
hindered by the fact that they traditionally observe strict marriage 
laws that disfavour intermarriage with non-Najdis including urban 
Hijazis. Although one may witness instances of such intermarriages, 
they are generally frowned upon. 

4. The Varieties 

Najdi (henceforth N) and Urban Hijazi (henceforth UH) are varieties 
of Arabic that differ in most aspects. Najdi Arabic belongs to the 
North Arabian group of the dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula 
(Johnstonel967). It is geographically associated with the Najd region. 
In modern Saudi Arabia, Najd is called the Central Region. Riyadh, 
the country's capital is located there. Najdi Arabic is spoken by a 
large number of culturally homogenous people who are spread over 
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large and distant areas within and outside geographical Najd. Pro- 
chazka (1986:11-12) and Ingham (1994: 4-5) give a list of different 
groups who speak varieties that can be labelled as 'Najdi dialects'. 
Although there are phonological and morphological variations 
among the Najdi sub- dialects, mutual intelligibility among them is 
total. Generally speaking Najdi dialects are morphologically uniform, 
(see Prochazka 1986, and Ingham 1994). Najdi is classified as a 
'Beduin dialect' (as opposed to sedentary). One of its major phono- 
logical features is the affrication of stops /k/ and /g/ (Versteegh 1994, 
Ingham 1994), which is the feature discussed in this article. 

The Urban Hijazi Variety is a variety that is spoken in the western 
province, namely in the cities of Jeddah, Makkah, Madinah and Taif. 
It is the final linguistic product of a multitude of ethnicities that 
mixed in the melting pot of Hijaz. It is a levelled dialect which exhi- 
bits similarities to other urban Arabic dialects outside Arabia (Ingham 
1971: 273). It differs from the other tribal dialects in the western 
region and most of the other varieties in Saudi Arabia, including 
Najdi, in many phonological and morphological features. The absence 
of the affrication of /k/ and /g/ is one of the phonological features 
that distinguish Urban Hijazi from the Najdi dialect. 

5. Affrication in Najdi 

In the central Najdi dialect, /k/ and Igl are usually realised as [ts] 
and [dz] most of the time in the environment of front vowels. The 
affrication of /k/ and Igl to [ts] and [dz], respectively, was recognised 
and discussed by early Arab grammarians such as Sibawaih, Ibn-Jinni 
and Ibn Ya'ish and referred to as Kaskasah. Within contemporary 
western Linguistic tradition it was discussed by many linguists. 
Johnstone (1963) analysed the affrication of /k/ and Igl as it is real- 
ized in the Arabic dialects of the Arabian Peninsula. Because the 
affricated variant [ts] occurred consistently in the 2nd fern sing suffix 
form Ikl, Jonhstone did not consider it a variant of (k) in this posi- 
tion. In his classification of the Najdi sub dialects both inside and 
outside Arabia, Ingham (1982) uses affrication of Ikl and Igl to dis- 
tinguish between the inner Najdi dialects, which have [ts] and [dz] 
and the peripheral ones, which have [tj] and [dj]. Prochazka (1988) 
discusses the treatment of Ikl and Igl in different dialects and he 
maintains that in all Najdi dialects Ikl and Igl are affricated to [ts] 
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and [dz], respectively. In the examples he cites, affricated [ts] occurs 
when /k/ is in the stem as well as when it occurs in the suffixed pro- 
noun. Holes (1991) investigates the phenomenon of affrication of the 
velar stops in contemporary Arabic dialects. He attempts to explain 
the origin of the affricated variants of /k/ and /g/ in the different 
dialects by proposing different stages in their historical development. 
According to Holes in Bedouin dialects the affrication of /k/ and /g/ 
as [ts] and [dz] is the last stage in a long process of fronting that 
extended over many centuries (Holes 1990:671). 

The following examples, taken from my data, illustrate the various 
processes of the affrication of [k] and [g] (IPA symbols are used 
throughout) 

(a) [k] in the stem 
tse:f < ke:f 
tsin < kin 
mitsa:n < mika:n 
ba:tsir < ba:kir 
tsioejta < kioejta 
jabtsi < jabki 
iltsibi:rah < ilkibi:ra 
jatswu:n < jakwu:n 



how 
as if 
place(n) 
tomorrow 
like this 

he cries/he is crying 

the big one (fern.) 

they(masc.) iron/ they are ironing 



(b) [k] in the 2nd person feminine suffix /-k/: 



ummits < ummik 
3alamna:ts < 5alamna:ts 
findits < findik 

(c) Affrication of [g] : 
tiri:dz < tiri:g 
badzi:n < ba:gi:n 
ildza:blah < ilga:blah 
tiwa:dzi < tiwa:gi 
ra:dzdi:n < ra:gdi:n 
tildzat < tilgat 



your mother 
we wronged you 
with you 



road 

the remaining ones 

tomorrow 

hats 

asleep 

she was divorced 



Because affrication of the stop consonants [k] and [g] in the stem 
differ (in ways that will be explained presently) from affrication of 
[k] in the suffix form, in the discussion below these features are dis- 
cussed separately. 
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6. Methodology 

Data for this research were collected through sociolinguistic inter- 
views with a sample of 61 Najdi male and female speakers who were 
born in Hijaz, or emigrated from their cities of origin in Najd at an 
early age, not later than their late teens. The speakers were inter- 
viewed for 30-60 minutes in their homes most of the time or in their 
offices. I conducted the interviews with 50 male and female speakers, 
while the remaining 11 speakers were interviewed by my male and 
female assistants. For the analysis of the second person feminine 
suffix, out of the 61 speakers interviewed for this study I only calcu- 
lated the frequency for the 51 speakers who were interviewed by a 
female, since affrication of [k] in the suffix form only occurs in items 
which address a female speaker. 

The researcher and her assistants belong to the Jeddan Najdi com- 
munity, and, therefore, closely match their subjects ethnically and 
linguistically. Since the modifications detected in the informants' 
speech occur in the presence of the speakers' compatriots, so to 
speak, it may be possible to claim that these modifications represent 
long term changes (i.e genuine linguistic changes), rather than tem- 
porary short-term accommodation (cf. Trudgill 1986). 

The affricated variants were examined in relation to three social 
variables: age, gender and contact. The sample was classified into 4 
age groups that represent three generations of male and female Najdi 
speakers. The speakers were classified into two groups according to 
the level of contact: low contact speakers and mid to high contact 
speakers. Four criteria were used to determine the level of contact: 

- formal relationships at school and at work. 

- involvement in neighbourhood affairs. 

- close friendships with Urban Hijazi locals. 

- kinship and intermarriage in the family. 

The informants were assigned one point for each criterion they ful- 
filled. An index score, ranging between 1 (low) and 4 (high) was used 
to determine the degree of contact for each speaker. A low contact 
speaker would score 1 meeting the first criterion only. A mid to high 
contact speaker, on the other hand, would score from 2 to four. The 
data were subjected to statistical tests using SPSS 14. 
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7. Results and Discussion 

7.1. (k) and (g) in the Stem 

The data obtained from the speakers in this study show that affrica- 
tion of stem /k/ and /g/ is becoming obsolete in the speech of Najdi 
speakers in Hijaz. The data presented in Tables 1 and 2 clearly show 
that the rate of use of stem [ts] and [dz] is extremely low, and is 
largely confined to middle aged and older speakers. 



Table 1. Use of Stem [ts] and [dz] 



Variant 


% rate of occurrence 


No of tokens 


[ts] 


7 


49/668 


[dz] 


9 


19/217 


Table 2. Use of stem [ts] and [dz] by age 


Age Group 


% [ts] (N) 


% [dz] (N) 


(Over 55) 


21 (172) 


8 (76) 


(39-55) 


1 (137) 


(39) 


(25-38) 


7 (150) 


(40) 


(10-24) 


(209) 


(62) 


Total 


49/668 

ANOVA=2.439, p = 0.074 


19/217 

ANOVA=1.983, p = 0.127 



Only four speakers of the 61 interviewed for this study used stem 
[ts]. Three of these speakers belong to the low contact group and one 
speaker to the mid-high contact group. Speakers 6 and speaker 17 
contributed only three tokens, 46 tokens, however, were obtained 
from two old low contact speakers who were also the only ones who 
contributed the 19 tokens obtained for [dz]. I examined the variation 
in the use of the affricated variants in the speech of these two speak- 
ers who happened to be a husband and wife, and found it to be 
related to their limited pattern of socialization. This couple belong 
to the low contact group. The woman is 65 years old; she has the 
least contact of all speakers in this study. Although she came to Hijaz 
at the age of 14, she has had very limited contact with the locals 
whom she might run into only if she needs to go to the market. Her 
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socialisation is limited to the confines of her home and her immedi- 
ate family. On the other hand, her husband, who is a retired judge, 
has a very limited social network. He convenes a 'majles' (social gath- 
ering) in his house every afternoon where relatives or acquaintances 
may attend. His majles is rarely frequented by urban Hijazi locals. 

The differences among speakers in the use of [ts] and [dz] by age 
are not statistically significant according to the ANOVA tests (as 
shown in Table 2). 

Turning to the effect of contact, Table (3) below shows the corre- 
lation between the use of the affricated variants and the level of 
contact. Unsurprisingly, the use of [ts] and [dz] are found to be 
inversely correlated with the level of contact in that the speakers with 
the highest degree of contact with urban Hijazis are the ones who 
use the traditional affricated variants least frequently, and vice versa. 
The statistics given in the Table indicate that the differences among 
speakers by the level of contact is significant in the case of [ts], but 
not in the case of [dz] . 



Table 3. Use of stem [ts] and [dz] by contact 



Contact 


%[ts] (N) 


%[dz] (N) 


Low 

Mid-high 


14 (340) 
1 (328) 

t-test = 2.218, p = 0.035 


15 (124) 
(93) 

t-test = 1.435, p = 0.163 



With respect to the effect of gender, the differences between the two 
sexes in the use of stem [ts] and [dz] is shown in Table 4. Although 
the data show that the female speakers use the affricated variants 
more than male speakers, this difference is not statistically significant 
according to the results of t-tests given in the Table. 



Table 4. Use of stem [ts] and [dz] by gender 





% [ts] (N) 


% [dz] (N) 


Male 
Female 


7 (294) 

8 (374) 

t-test = 0.638, p = 0.526 


5(118) 
13 (99) 

t-test = 0.032, p = 0.975 



The disappearance of stem [ts] and [dz] can be ascribed to "the 
greater awareness attached to overtly stigmatized forms" (Trudgill 
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1986: 11). Najdis in Hijaz are aware of the saliency of the variants 
[dz] and [ts] because they are phonetically radically different from 
the urban Hijazi [k] and [g]. They are also aware of the social stigma 
associated with this highly 'marked' feature that is associated with 
rural or Bedouin population. So the salient "localised" variants [ts] 
and [dz] are abandoned in favour of the 'unmarked' variants [g] and 
[k]. A pilot study conducted on a group of Najdi speakers living in 
Riyadh indicates a similar decline in the use of these variants though 
less pervasively. 

7.2 Clitic (-k) 

In Najdi Arabic gender in the second person is indicated by the suf- 
fixes [-ik] for the masculine and [-its] for the feminine. In Hijazi, the 
forms used vary according to the phonological environment: in post- 
consonantal environments [-ak] is the masculine form, and [-ik] is 
the feminine form; in the environment following a vowel, the forms 
are [k] for the masculine, and [ki] for the feminine. The traditional 
forms in Najdi are listed under (d) and those in Hijazi are listed 
under (e). Examples comparing the forms used in both dialects are 
under (f). 

(d) Traditional Najdi forms 
masc. -ik 
fem. -its 

(e) Traditional Hijazi forms 

- following consonants 

- following vowels 

(f) Examples: 

Following consonants: Ja:f 
Najdi: masc. Ja:fik 
fem. Ja:fits 

Following vowels: xalla 
Najdi: masc. xallik 
fem. xallits 



masc. -ak 

fem. -ik 

masc. -k 

fem. -ki 



cc, » 

to see 

Hijazi: masc. Ja:fak 

fem: Ja:fik 

"to leave/maintain/let be" 

Hijazi: masc. xallak 

fem. xalki 



As illustrated above, there is a considerable complexity involved in 
moving from a Najdi system to a Hijazi system. We notice, firstly, 
that in the Hijazi system (the target variety) the phonetic form of the 
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suffix is conditioned by the preceding sound, whereas no such con- 
ditioning operates in the Najdi system. Secondly, in the environment 
following a consonant, the Najdi masculine form is identical to the 
Hijazi feminine form. It is worth recalling in this context that no 
such complexity is present in the case of Hijazi versus Najdi forms 
when [k] occurs in the stem; in this case, the difference is purely 
phonetic and involves straightforward substitution only: [k] for [ts]. 
We can expect, therefore, that the two features, stem /k/ and clitic 
/k/, are likely to show different patterns in the contact situation 
under study. Put simply, given the relative complexity involved in 
accommodating to the Hijazi clitic /k/ form, the speakers would be 
less 'successful' in this case than they would be in the case of stem 
/k/. Similarly, one would expect that in a process of second dialect 
acquisition or dialect convergence, interdialectal forms, which do not 
exactly match the target features, are likely to be used (cf. Chamber 
1992, Trudgill 1986). Let us then see what the Najdi speakers do in 
accommodating to the Hijazi pattern. 

The data show that Najdi speakers used four variants to mark the 
feminine gender in the second person: [-ts] 2 [-ik] [-ki] and [-k]. They 
used [ik] most of the time post-consonantly, and thus matching the 
UH in this environment. The examples in g-j below illustrate the 
usages of these variants to mark the feminine. 

(g) [ik] post-consonantally: 

ma?-ik with you (fern.) 
?agu:l-ik I tell you (fern.) 
kta:b-ik your book (fern.) 

But a number of speakers used [k] post-vocalically. The final vowel 
is lengthened and [k] is attached, as illustrated in (h): 



2 7 female speakers produced the second person feminine suffix as a fricative [-s] 
along with [-ts]. Detailed and reliable studies of the dialect in general (Ingham 1994) 
and affrication in Central Najdi dialects in particular describe this variant as an 
affricate: [-ts] (Johnstone 1963). To account for this, sound change from an affricate 
[ts] to fricative [s], I have examined the preceding environment to check whether 
this phonetic change is phonologically conditioned. I have found that both variants 
occur with the same sets of consonants and vowels and that some speakers would use 
both forms to mark the feminine gender in the same word, e.g. [ummis] and 
[ummits] 'y ou r mother'. This process of simplification (lenition) seems to be pho- 
netically motivated. It can be argued that it is easier for the speaker to produce a [s] 
than the phonetically more complex [ts]. Both phonetic variants are described as [ts] 
for the purpose of this paper. 
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(h) [k] post-vocalically: 

jiza:-k may you be rewarded (fem.) 

yi?ti:-k he gives you (fem.) 

?ubu:-k your father (fem.) 

fi:-k in you (fem.) 

The second form which Najdi speakers used to indicate the feminine 
gender is [-ki]. However, they do not observe the morphophonemic 
rule of the Urban Hijazi dialect which restricts its use to words which 
end in vowels. They used [-ki] with words ending in consonants as 
well as vowels: 

(i) [ki] post-vocalically: 

yajza:-ki may you (fem.) be rewarded 
fi:-ki in you (fem.) 

?ubu:ki your father (fem.) 

(j) [ki] post-consonantally: 

wiflo:n-ki how are you {km) 
?akallim-ki I speak to you (fem.) 
cfjamb-ki beside you (fem.) 

The inter- dialectal gender morphophonemics in the second person 
singular as used by the Najdi speakers in Hijaz and the traditional 
UH forms are summarized schematically below: 

Najdi Dialect in Hijaz Urban Hijazi Dialect 
2ndpermascsg [-ik] [-ak] 
2nd pers fem sg [-its], [-ki]/C+V, [ik]/C+V [ik]/C-, [kiJ/V- 

The use of these variants is discussed in the following sections. 

7.2.1. Accommodation to the urban Hijazi Dialect 
Overall, the use of the affricated variants has decreased considerably. 
However, compared to the use of [ts] as a stem consonant, the use 
of [ts] in the clitic form shows a higher frequency, as shown in Figure 
1 below. 

To mark the feminine gender in the second person, they use a 
range of variants. Although the majority of Najdi speakers who were 
interviewed for this research replaced the 2nd person singular femi- 
nine suffix [ts] with [k], and thus accommodated to the Hijazi sound, 
they nonetheless did not consistently observe the phonological condi- 
tioning factors for the use of [ik] versus [ki] in the feminine clitic. 
In other words, all three variants occurred in all environments. 
Accommodation to the Hijazi form goes through a process of pho- 
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dilic [1^1 ,slcni [Is] [dz] 

afliiraktl vaiiauls 



Figure 1. Use of affricated variants of /k/ and /g/ 



netic and phonological approximations; it is perfectly possible to 
attribute the use of the intermediate forms to some sort of "imperfect 
accommodation" (cf. Trudgill 1986: 62). 

To account for the maintenance of [-ts] and the presence of the 
intermediate forms one has to recognize the morphosyntactic func- 
tion performed by the suffix [-ts], which marks the feminine gender 
in the second person. In the following sections I will examine the 
use of [ts] and the interdialectal variants, and the social variables of 
age, gender and contact. 

7.2.2. The Use of the Variants by Age 

Figure (2) illustrates the distribution of post-consonantal variants of 
the 2nd p. f. suffix across the age groups. 

The zigzag line in Figure (2) indicates an implicational relationship 
between the use of [ts] and the intermediate form C\-[ki]. In each 
age group the increase in the use of [-ts] is mirrored by a decrease 
in the use of C\-[ki] and vice versa. The use of [-ki] to mark the 
feminine gender in the first generation is relatively low because [ts] 
is still in use in this generation, However, in the second generation 
(39-54) the sharp decrease in the use of [ts] is compensated for by 
an increase in the use of the intermediate form C\-[ki] to mark the 
feminine gender along with the target variant [ik].This contrastive 
pattern continues in the other age groups. On the other hand, the 
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(ova 55) {35-55) (25-38) (10-24) 
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Figure 2. Distribution of the 2nd p. fem. suffix post-consonantal variants by age 

target variant [-ik] is steadily rising in all age groups. Nevertheless, 
the acquisition of the target form even in the youngest generation, 
who were born and raised in Hijaz, is not complete. Trudgill (1986: 
38) maintains that complex phonological contrasts and allophonic 
conditioning are sometimes not acquired at all unless speakers have 
been exposed to them in the speech of their parents. 

As illustrated in Figure (3) below, in post-vocalic environment, 
three variants are used. 

Figure (3) shows that the regional variant V\-[ts] and the target 
variant V\-[ki] are interrelated in the same contrastive relationship 
as in the case of post-consonantal -its and -ki .The increase in the 
use of one variant is mirrored by a decrease in the use of the other. 
The variant [-ki] is taking over the function of feminine gender mar- 
king in the post-vocalic environment from the traditional variant 
[-ts]. The figure also shows that there are innovative speakers from 
all age groups who use the variant [-k], which is a new form to both 
dialects. 

7.2.3. The Effect of Contact 

Figure (4) below shows that in the case of the high contact group 
there is a decrease in the use of the traditional variant [ts] and an 
increase in the use of the target form C\-[ik]. This correlation between 
these two variants and the level of contact is statistically significant 
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Figure 3. Distribution of the 2nd p. fern, post-vocalic suffix variants by age 

as shown by the use of t-test at significance level 5% (Table 5). 
Though the mid-high contact speakers use less of the intermediate 
and incorrect variant C\-[ki] than the low contact group, this differ- 
ence is not statistically significant using the t-test. 




Figure 4. The use of the 2nd p. fem. suffix post-consonantal variants by contact 
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Table 5. Results of the t-test of the significance in the difference among speakers in 
their use of -ts ,-ik ,and -ki according to the level of contact 





t-value p = 


C\-[ts] 


2.320 0.025 


C\-[ik] 


3.433 0.001 


C\-[ki] 


1.545 0.129 



As for the post vocalic variants, Figure (5) below shows that the high 
contact group show 'better' degree of approximation to the Hijazi 
system since they use less of the traditional variant V\-[ts] and more 
of Wki than the low contact group. T-test shows that the difference 
among speakers in the use of Wki by contact is not statistically 
significant 

(p = 0.191). As for the intermediate form VWk, its use is very 
small in both groups. 

7.2.4. The Effect of Gender 

Female speakers fare better than male speakers in their accommoda- 
tion to the UH variety. They use less of the 'marked' variant [ts] than 
the male speakers. They show better accommodation by using more 
of the target variant C\-[ik] and less of the intermediate form C\-ki 
(Figure 6). T-test shows that the difference in the use of C\-ki between 



so 




-1 — — i — 

Y-[b] Y-[ki] VY-[k] 
post voralir varian ts of the 2nd f. suffix 



Figure 5. The use of the 2nd p. fem. suffix post-vocalic variants by contact 
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post consonantal vail ants of Mi e 2 ltd f. suffix 



Figure 6. Use of post-consonantal variants by gender 



men and women is statistically significant (Table 6). Women commit 
fewer mistakes in their approximation to the Urban Variety. 

The observed pattern of gender differentiation may be explained 
in terms of the principle of local density (Bloomfield 1933). Labov 
summarizes the principle of local density as follows: "each act of 
communication between speakers is accompanied by a transfer of 
linguistic influence that makes their speech patterns more alike" 
(Labov 1990: 207). The use of the feminine suffix seems to be affected 
by the configuration of the social interaction between men and 
women in the Najdi community. In a traditional society like the 
Najdi community social interaction between men and women out- 
side the family sphere is not allowed. Najdi men have limited access 
to contexts where they would be involved in face-to-face interaction 
with urban Hijazi women. We argue that the urban Hijazi suffix -ik 
is habituated in the speech of Najdi female speakers with the recur- 
rent verbal exchanges in their face to- face- interaction with urban 
Hijazi women. On the other hand, since Najdi men are less likely to 
be involved in frequent face-to face verbal exchanges with urban 
Hijazi women, the habituation of the urban Hijazi variant in their 
speech takes longer and depends on the rate of the occurrence of -ik 
in the speech of their mothers\caregivers. 
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Table 6. Use of post-consonantal variants by gender 





C\-[ts] % 


C\-[ik] % 


C\-[ki] % 


Male 


28 


43 


29 


Female 


19 


70 


11 




t-test=0.384, p = 0.703 


t-test=-1.832,p = 0.073 


t-test=2.424, p = 0.019 



Figure (7) below shows that in the postvocalic environment men use 
more of the target variant Wki than women; however this difference 
is not statistically significant (P< P<0.975). The figure also indicates 
that women are better at accommodating to the urban Hijazi variety 
by using less of the traditional variant [ts] and they are more innova- 
tive by using the new form -k. 

7.2.5. W\ -[k] 

It is noticeable that the intermediate form VV\[-k] is only used by 
women in this sample. 

In this section I will attempt an explanation for the emergence of 
the intermediate form VV\-[k]. There are indications in the data that 
the use of the intermediate variant VV\ -k may not be the result of 
the outcome of the contact between the Najdi and the urban Hijazi 
speakers. Rather, it might be the outcome of the process of levelling 
affecting the Najdi dialect in the urban centres of the Najed region. 
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\ -[is] wpri] vv\-[k] 

post vocalic variants of the 2nd f. suffix 



Figure 7. Use of post-vocalic variants by gender 
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This assumption is based on the data obtained from 13 female spea- 
kers (25% of the sample) who used this innovative form. It is found 
that the speakers who produced the highest number of tokens with 
-k are speakers who were born and raised in Riyadh. This association 
between the higher use of postvocalic [-k] and speakers with connec- 
tion to the city of Riyadh points to the possibility that this variant 
is the product of another levelling process which originated in 
Riyadh. It is my argument that the levelling process of the Najdi 
dialect in the urban centres in the region of Najd is different from 
the levelling of the Najdi dialect spoken in Hijaz. In other words, if 
the suffix [-ki] is a viable variant which is accessible to Najdi speakers 
who have face to face interaction with Hijazi locals in Hijaz to replace 
the Najdi variant [-ts], it is not available to Najdis living in Najd. 
Instead, the levelling of the Najdi dialect in the urban centres of Najd 
will operate as a process of deaffrication, and the resulting forms 
would be C\-ik and V:\-k. The diffusion of this new variant in the 
speech of other speakers in the Najdi community in Hijaz may be 
attributed to contact with those speakers who use this variant. 



Conclusion 



The data presented in this article show that the de-affrication of [ts] 
and [dz] in Najdi is sensitive to the morphophonemics of the dialect. 
The second person feminine singular suffix [-ts] shows a higher fre- 
quency of use and considerable complexity in the range of variance 
than stem [ts] and [dz] .The data show that Najdi speakers are more 
successful in substituting stem [ts] by [k] and stem [dz] by [g] which 
is a fairly simple phonetic process. This difference in the behaviour 
of stem [ts] and the second person feminine suffix [-ts], given that 
they are phonetically identical and involve identical phonetic pro- 
cesses, can be explained in terms of the mophosyntactic function of 
[-ts], namely that it carries gender information. To maintain gender 
distinction and achieve maximal comprehension, the speakers who 
have abandoned [ts] to mark the feminine gender extend the use of 
the Urban Hijazi variant [-ki] to both consonant and vowel final 
words. Another new form to both dialects emerges as a minority of 
speakers use the suffix [-k] post-vocalically and therefore risk the 
neutralization of gender in the second singular form. This article also 
shows that there is a correlation between contact with Urban Hijazi 
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locals and the de-affrication of [ts] and [dz] and the use of other 
variants to mark the feminine gender in the second person. The inter- 
action between the social variables of contact and gender is mani- 
fested in the female speakers' higher level of approximation to the 
urban Hijazi suffix forms compared to male speakers. We argued 
that this pattern of gender differentiation may be the result of the 
traditional configuration of the social interaction between men and 
women in the community. 
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"BIG BRIGHT LIGHTS" VERSUS "GREEN AND PLEASANT 
LAND"?: THE UNHELPFUL DICHOTOMY OF 'URBAN' 
VERSUS 'RURAL IN DIALECTOLOGY 



David Britain 



1. Introduction 

In the 1960s, there was an 'urban turn' in dialectology. 1 It began in 
the very important sociolinguistic studies carried out in Anglophone 
western cities, but soon spread to encompass urban communities 
outside English-speaking countries, both in developed and develop- 
ing countries. Today 'urban dialectology' using sociolinguistic meth- 
odologies is, by some distance, the dominant and most influential 
approach to analysing contemporary language variation and 
change. 

The 'urban turn' began, despite a few smaller earlier works in 
social dialectology (on which more later), with the publication of The 
Social Stratification of English in New York City by William Labov 
in 1966, in which he lays out not just his proposals for a dialectology 
of urban centres, but also a number of key theoretical constructs in 
sociolinguistics which have survived to this day — the linguistic varia- 
ble, the speech community, inherent variability, style -shifting, change 
from above and below — critiqued and adapted over time by scholars 
working on different communities and within different sociological 
paradigms, but nevertheless still some of the principal concepts of 
our discipline today. So influential was Labov's work in shaping the 
emerging field that many see 'sociolinguistics' as being the study of 



1 This chapter has developed from ideas first presented, rather sketchily and inco- 
herently, it has to be admitted, at the "Conference on the Evolution of Arabic Urban 
Vernaculars: the effects of Migration and Social Change" in Aix-en-Provence in 
2004, where I first met Clive. It was his encouragement at that meeting that per- 
suaded me to think about these ideas further, and so I am honoured to have the 
opportunity to present them to him in a hopefully somewhat better developed form 
in this Festschrift to celebrate his 60th birthday. Thanks also to Enam Al-Wer and 
Rudolf de Jong, both for their invitation to contribute and for their patience, and to 
David Hornsby for some vital help along the way. 
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dialect variation and change in social contexts (see, for example, the 
coverage of the subject in Chambers' (2003) Sociolinguistic Theory 
and Hudson's (1996) Sociolinguistics). And because most of the early 
influential sociolinguistic work was carried out in cities — New York, 
Detroit, Montreal, Panama City, Norwich, etc, urban settings almost 
became synonymous with studies of variation and change, to the 
extent that variationist methods — sampling from right across the 
resident community, assumptions of inherent variability, use of the 
linguistic variable as an analytical construct) are, wherever they are 
conducted, often labelled "urban dialectology" or 'urban socio- 
linguistics'. 

But what is "urban" about variationist sociolinguistics? Can it only 
be conducted in urban areas? In this paper, I want to argue that there 
is nothing at all that is essentially urban about variationist social 
dialectology. I will claim not only that its theoretical assumptions, 
methodological approaches and analytical techniques can all be 
applied successfully to rural areas, but also that there is no a priori 
reason why we would expect to find patterns of variation and change 
in rural areas to fundamentally differ from those in urban areas. 
More important, I will argue (following Trudgill 1997, 2002), is the 
nature of dialect contact and isolation (wherever that may occur, in 
urban or rural settings), which, in combination with the difference 
(that lies at the heart of dialect contact approaches to variation and 
change) between child and adult language acquisition, is the crucial 
factor in determining distinct typologies of linguistic change. 
Important to the argument here is the fact that contact is blind to 
urban or rural location — it may happen more often and more inten- 
sively in urban areas but is not restricted to such areas. 

I begin by looking at the reasons why dialectology, which once 
shunned cities altogether, abandoned rural areas and turned to exa- 
mine urban centres. Then, by drawing on the work of urban and 
rural geographers, I show that while urban and rural areas certainly 
trigger very distinct images and attitudes in our minds, there are in 
fact no absolute differences between them — there are no causal social 
processes which affect urban areas but not rural, or vice versa. Indeed 
such geographers quite openly admit that 'urban' and 'rural' are 
extremely difficult terms to define robustly. I end by exemplifying 
the fact that one factor which is crucial in determining variation and 
change — dialect contact — although often associated with research in 
cities — produces typologically the same outcomes in both urban and 
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rural locales, suggesting that contact dialectologists should look out- 
side the city as well as within it, since rural areas too, far from being 
homogeneous and backward, can undergo the same sorts of socio- 
linguistically complex processes as our largest and most cosmopoli- 
tan cities. 

2. Throwing the Rural Baby Out with the Traditional 
dlalectological bathwater: the urban turn in studies of 
Language Variation and Change 

The urban turn in sociolinguistic dialectology partly had its roots in 
a reappraisal of traditional dialectology. Traditional dialectology 
largely had a historicist (rather than geographical) agenda to examine 
"the oldest kind of traditional vernacular... which would demon- 
strate the continuity and historical development of the language and 
also serve as a historical baseline against which future studies could 
be measured" (Orton, Sanderson and Widdowson 1978). Many (but 
not all, e.g. Ellis 1889) traditional dialectological studies before the 
arrival of the Labovian sociolinguistic enterprise tended to concen- 
trate on rural areas because it was felt that there they would be more 
likely to find the traditional vernacular. At the same time, though, 
they also tended to restrict their investigations to examining older 
males, again in the hunt for the historically most early dialect forms. 
Labov argued very strongly that social dialectology owed much to 
the detailed work of the dialect geographers, but that in some respects 
it had to part company (see, for example, Labov 2006: 22): 

Traditional dialectology tended to use fairly rigid questionnaires, 
with an output from the informants of isolated words or short 
phrases in response to fieldworker questions; social dialectology 
recognised the importance of rapid and continuous speech. 
- Because recording equipment was either non-existent or tended 
to be bulky, expensive and, especially to the types of informant 
whose voice was sought, off-putting, traditional dialectological 
surveys tended to rely on the ability of fieldworkers to remember 
and instantly transcribe into IPA the realisations of words pro- 
duced by the informants, and without the back-up of recordings 
to check reliability later; social dialectology has always been reliant 
on recordings of continuous speech which can be checked many 
times and be subjected both to reliability tests across a number of 
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analysts and to acoustic analysis. Trudgill (1983: 35-41), for exam- 
ple, points to a number of examples of fieldworker inaccuracies in 
the Norfolk localities of the Survey of English Dialects (SED) and 
Trudgill, Gordon and Lewis (1998: 39) and Trudgill (2004: 47) 
argue that sometimes the transcriptions in the SED are simply not 
detailed enough to be helpful. 

- Traditional dialectology was not able to systematically analyse 
intra- speaker variability, whereas such variability has, from the 
start of social dialectology, to the present, played a very important 
role in our theorisation of the mechanisms of change and the 
meaning of variation in contemporary speech communities (Labov 
1966, Bell 1984, Coupland 2007). 

- Because the fieldwork for traditional dialectological surveys was 
so time-consuming, many surveys used a large number of field- 
workers and it was often difficult to ensure each one was working 
to the same script. Britain (1991), for example, found evidence in 
the SED that different fieldworkers in Eastern England had tran- 
scribed the vowel continuum between [u] and [a] for vowels in the 
STRUT lexical class (Wells 1982) differently, triggering dialectolo- 
gists using the data later to classify the variation in that part of the 
country incorrectly (see also Ryfa, forthcoming). 
Traditional dialectology tended to place more importance on geo- 
graphical coverage than on depth within a particular locality — 
very often localities are represented by just one (old rural male) 
person who may or may not be representative of that section of 
his community in general. Although by no means fully representa- 
tive, sociolinguistic dialectology has seen it as imperative, if we 
wish to understand more about the social locus of linguistic 
change, to draw its informants from a much broader cross-section 
of the population 2 . 

So social dialectology made some rather radical advances, and rather 
suddenly, relative to traditional approaches, and at the same time as 
addressing these methodological issues, it also, for the most part, 
shifted its attention from rural areas to urban areas. 



2 Usually, however, social dialectological studies of individual speech communi- 
ties tend to exclude the under- 16s and very old people, with the latter being largely 
ignored and the former subject to specific studies looking at children or adolescents 
in isolation from the adults in their communities. 
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There were other reasons for the urban turn, though. The social 
sciences more generally at the time were engulfed in the quantitative 
revolution that was facilitated by new waves of technological advan- 
cements, making mass statistical processing of data much more 
straightforward 3 . These developments coincided with a growing poli- 
ticisation of social problems centred around ethnicity, gender and 
disadvantage which were at their most visible and pressing in large 
multicultural urban centres. Indeed the founders of sociolinguistics 
all directly engaged with these concerns as they applied to language: 
Labov in his (ongoing) educational work on behalf of speakers of 
AAVE; Fishman in his work counteracting misunderstandings about 
multilingualism and Hymes in his work on cross-cultural (mis) 
communication. 

And, undoubtedly, urban centres were seen as the places where 
one could gain access to the most fluid and heterogeneous commu- 
nities, and therefore to tackle the issue of the social embedding of 
linguistic change 'where it's all happening' — Miller (2007: 1, her 
emphasis), for example, in her very first words in the very first chap- 
ter of a book she co-edited, states that "Cities are "par excellence" 
places of contact and heterogeneity". In the popular imagination, 
cities were sites of diversity, conflict, contact, complexity, variation, 
change. Rural areas, by contrast, are portrayed as the insular, the 
isolated, the static, and in some parts of the West as idylls of peace, 
security and tranquillity. Since the early days of the subject, the vast 
bulk of variationist sociolinguistic work has been restricted to the 
investigation of urban areas, despite the salience of the small amounts 
of rural work (e.g. that by Walt Wolfram, Natalie Schilling-Estes and 
their teams investigating rural communities of the eastern coast of 
North Carolina and Maryland (e.g. Schilling-Estes and Wolfram 
1999, Wolfram and Schilling-Estes 1995, Wolfram 2002); the work 
of Tagliamonte and her teams investigating relatively isolated British 
communities in order to establish connections between British and 
North American varieties (e.g. Jones and Tagliamonte 2004, Taglia- 
monte and Smith 2002, 2005; Tagliamonte, Smith and Lawrence 
2005a, 2005b); as well as my own work in the British Fens; see also 



3 I have written about the parallel developments of sociolinguistic dialectology, 
sociology and human geography elsewhere (see Britain 2002, 2004, in press a, in 
press b). 
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Jones 1998, Kingston 2000, Marshall 2004; Amos, forthcoming; 
Piercy, forthcoming). 

3. Urban and Rural in Social Dialectology 

The dominance of urban areas in the application of variationist 
method is intriguing for at least a couple of reasons. Firstly, social 
dialectological studies of cities tend not to open the urban area up 
for a close investigation of its internal geographical diversity, and 
secondly, when urban dialectological studies are probed in more 
detail, there is often actually relatively little social diversity examined 
(for perfectly reasonable practical methodological reasons), certainly 
no more than one could comfortably find in rural areas in the same 
country. 

Urban social dialectology, with a few exceptions, has, until recently 
and like many of its counterparts in the social sciences in the 1960s 
and 1970s, often (to cite the human geographer Doreen Massey) 
"continued to function, by and large, as though the world operated, 
and society existed, on the head of a pin, in a spaceless, geographi- 
cally undifferentiated world' (Massey 1984: 4). Since other social 
factors have perhaps seemed more pressing than geography — class, 
ethnicity, gender — and since random sampling has often been used 
(and consequently there has been a desire to hold all other external 
factors constant to allow for the careful control and analysis of the 
chosen variable social factors), spatial variation within the city has 
been largely ignored. Labov's (1966) study of "New York City", for 
example, was, of course, a study of just the Lower East Side of NYC 
and, even then, only a part of it (Labov 2006: 104). So space was 
carefully controlled out of the study, and spatial variation within the 
neighbourhood (let alone within the city) itself not examined. But 
this is typical of variationist research in general. Whilst the resear- 
chers themselves are usually honest in the text that data come from 
just one (or perhaps two) restricted parts of large city X, those studies 
are often then referred to as studies of X, rather than of very small 
subsections of X. 

A few early studies did, however, (albeit briefly) consider intra- 
urban diversity. Trudgill's 1974 study of Norwich random-sampled 
from five different parts of the city since doing so 'opens up the 
possibility of investigating geographical variation' (1974: 22). He 
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addressed geographical variation within the city specifically in the 
analysis of (6) (the reflexes of Middle English lol in words such as 
'boat' and 'goat'), showing that in the suburb with areas of newest 
housing — Lakenham — peripheral to the urban centre, more 
diphthongs were found than in other suburbs, when social class was 
held constant. And the important work of James and Lesley Milroy 
(e.g. L Milroy 1987, J Milroy 1992) in urban Belfast — examining three 
different sub- communities of the city — demonstrated that the diffe- 
rential effects of socio-economic factors such as unemployment levels 
and gendered socialisation and working patterns on the three city 
locales led to distinct patterns of sociolinguistic variation and change 
in each. 

It is dialectologists of the Arab world who have tended to be most 
sensitive to the internal sociolinguistic geographies of cities. As Miller 
(2007) makes clear, large-scale urbanization in Arabic- speaking 
countries has been recent and dramatic. Its recency has enabled dia- 
lectologists not just to carefully plot the development of koineised 
new urban varieties (e.g. Al-Wer 2003, 2007), but also to examine 
urbanization and migration in the context of social and geographical 
differentiation within the city itself (e.g. Messaoudi 2001, El Himer 
2001, Ismail 2007). 

In the preamble to the Social Stratification of English in New York 
City -THE key text of early variationism — Labov (1966, 2006) 
contrasted his earlier work on largely rural Martha's Vineyard (Labov 
1963/1972a) with the 1966 research on the Lower East Side of New 
York City (NYC), making it clear that the latter represented 'a much 
more complex society' (Labov 2006: 3), despite the fact that ultima- 
tely NYC was distilled down to the variables of age, class, ethnicity 
and gender, factors, which, as is made very clear (Labov 1972a: 4-6) 
are also some (but not all) of the key pivots of social diversity in 
Martha's Vineyard too. There, in this largely rural community, in 
addition to a large population of ethnically English inhabitants, resi- 
dents of Portuguese, Native American and other miscellaneous eth- 
nicities make up half if not more of the population (Labov 1972a: 6), 
even before we take into consideration a small resident population 
coming originally from the Mainland and the large numbers of tou- 
rists who flock to the island each summer. Furthermore, these popu- 
lations are not distributed geographically evenly across the island, 
and are, naturally, engaged in a range of economic activities. As the 
results of Labov's analysis demonstrated, the community showed 
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considerable sociolinguistic diversity with respect to age, location, 
occupation, ethnicity, orientation towards the island and desire to 
stay or leave (1972a: 22, 25, 26, 30, 32, 39). In terms of social and 
linguistic structure, Martha's Vineyard hardly fits the rural stereotype 
of quiet and sleepy pastoralism, or of traditional dialectological 
NORMs, as Labov so succinctly showed. By contrasting a highly rural 
area with a highly urban one, Labov's work demonstrated that there 
are large-scale social( -linguistic) processes which are perhaps most 
obviously and vividly expressed in cities but are not confined politi- 
cally, sociologically or epistemologically to an urban context. 



4. The Geography of Urban and Rural 



Human geographers have, for some time, argued that, although the 
terms 'urban' and 'rural' conjure up very clear and distinct images, 
there are no qualitative absolute differences between the two, the two 
are very difficult to define, neither demonstrates internal homogene- 
ity, yet both can show very remarkable similarities with each other 
in some domains. The main argument is that while there may be 
tendencies for urban areas to show certain social, economic, geo- 
graphical, historical characteristics more frequently/intensively etc 
than rural areas, all of these are quantitative tendencies rather than 
absolute differences, and are simply triggered by causal processes 
which have had spatially uneven consequences, thereby affecting 
urban areas more than rural. This has led some of the most highly 
regarded sociologists and geographers of our time to be really rather 
forthright and unequivocal in their dismissal of rural versus urban 
as a distinction of major theoretical importance: 

"Today, the social distinctions between city and country have dissol- 
ved" (Harris 1983: 101)... [Defending the distinction between urban 
and rural on the grounds of convenience — DB] "encourages us to 
believe that the term urban might explain something. To the contrary. 
...In its spatial sense 'urban' adds nothing to our understanding of 
proximity and its effects as they vary in intensity over space. This 
conclusion offers new support to the emerging consensus that, when 
applied to the present, 'urban' explains nothing. If the ghost has not 
yet been laid, there is now another nail in the coffin (Ibid.: 104) 

"It is my contention. . .that with the development of capitalism, the city 
has ceased to be a sociologically significant unit in Western societies 
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(Saunders 1985: 76).... There can be no social theory of the city in 
contemporary industrial capitalist societies" (Ibid.: 79). 

"The development of capitalism has not led to the consolidation of the 
institutions of the city, but rather to its eradication as a distinct social 
form" (Giddens 1981: 148). 

"In everyday usages, terms like 'city' and 'town' are unproblematic and 
convey clear spatial images of built-up areas and hence the form is 
intrinsic to the definition.... Theoretical analyses of capitalist urbanisa- 
tion have shown that there is no material basis for this definition; the 
relations and activities found in such areas are not unique to them and 
so what seems analytic and necessary in everyday thought is shown to 
be synthetic and contingent by theory" (Sayer 1985: 58, emphasis in 
original) 

"The broad category 'rural' is obfuscatory, whether the aim is descrip- 
tion or theoretical evaluation, since intra-rural differences can be enor- 
mous and rural-urban similarities sharp (Hoggart 1990: 245). ..the 
designation 'rural' is for many researchers merely a symbol of interest 
in small settlements or in particular kinds of economic activity: it is 
not a statement about unique causal properties (Ibid.: 246)... In effect, 
rural researchers have been focussing their attention on the outfield, 
with too little appreciation that the same rules of engagement apply in 
the penalty box (Ibid.: 246)... I do not mean by this that there are no 
differences between (most) rural and urban places, but rather that, in 
the main, these are generated by the uneven presence of some known 
causal factor X, as opposed to either rurality or urbanity. The obvious 
follow-up point is that for theory to progress we should focus on X" 
(Ibid.: 251). 

While rural and urban sociology and geography have still survived 
as robust disciplines of academic enquiry since the theoretical turns 
voiced by these statements, they have done so on a more secure foot- 
ing, investigating both the causal mechanisms that bring about social 
development and change in rural and urban areas, in addition to 
studying heterogeneity, difference and otherness within both urban 
and rural spheres (e.g. Philo 1992 and the papers in Cloke and Little 
1997), highlighting that rural areas, like urban ones, are composed 
of heterogeneous communities, of contact, of change, of progress 
and of conflict) and the social construction of urbanity and rurality 
(e.g. Halfacree 1993, 2003). Furthermore, as Johnston (2000: 877) 
suggests, much of this work is now carried out under the somewhat 
different banners of political, economic, social and cultural geogra- 
phy, recognising both that, on the one hand 'urban areas changed 
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their roles within geography: rather than being the focus of attention 
per se, they became the contexts within which cultural, economic, 
social and political processes and conflicts were played out" (2000: 
878), and, on the other, that it is impossible to 'identify any specific 
social process which is peculiar to, or explicable in terms of, the city 
[or the countryside — DB] as a spatially bound unit" (Saunders 1985: 
76). 

So when we deal with the terms urban and rural in dialectology 
and sociolinguistics, we do need to be careful not to endow these 
terms with the causal powers they clearly don't have. And while we 
might quite reasonably find strong tendencies (e.g. for diffusing lin- 
guistic innovations to originate in urban areas; for weaker networks 
to be found in heterogeneous and mobile metropolises; for conser- 
vative linguistic forces to be most evident in rural areas, we have to 
quite simply recognise that these are but tendencies. The sorts of 
strong social networks that are often used to justify rural linguistic 
conservatism can be present in urban areas — after all, social network 
models in sociolinguistics, and especially the role of strong networks 
in language and dialect maintenance, largely drew on research in 
large urban centres, often drawing from the concept of the urban 
village (cf. work by Lesley and Jim Milroy (J Milroy 1992; J Milroy 
and L Milroy 1985; L Milroy 1987, 2002a) in urban Belfast, with 
earlier studies of network-like groups or communities of practice 
carried out by Cheshire (1984) (urban Reading), by Labov on AAVE- 
speaking gangs in urban New York City (Labov 1972b) and Eckert 
on high-school students in urban Detroit (Eckert 2000)). 

It has been widely recognised that rural areas in many Northern 
European and North American countries have been expanding 
demographically at the expense of (esp. large metropolitan) urban 
areas, as a result of counterurbanisation — the move of (esp. middle 
class) residents out of metropolitan cities and into the countryside 
well beyond suburbia (Champion 1989, 1994, 1998, 2001, 2005, 
Fielding 1982, Halfacree 1994, Kontuly 1998). One linguistic correlate 
of this counterurbanisation is that rural areas can adopt incoming 
innovations more quickly than neighbouring urban areas in the same 
region. One example can be seen in Figure 1, comparing three loca- 
tions — a village, Glemsford, a town, Sudbury and a city, Ipswich, all 
in the English county of Suffolk (Kingston 2000, Spurling 2004). The 
use of 3rd person present-tense singular zero is a longstanding dialect 
norm of Eastern England (Trudgill 1974, 1998), but in Suffolk is 
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Old Young 
Age 

-U- Glemsford -0- Sudbury -A- Ipswich 

Figure 1. Attrition of 3rd person present tense zero in 3 Suffolk locations: Glemsford 
(village); Sudbury (town), Ipswich (city) (based on Kingston 2000 and Spurling 
2004). 

undergoing attrition in favour of the form used by standard and 
non-standard speakers alike in the more urbanised south-east of 
England, marking with -s. But as the Figure shows, this decline is 
least marked in the most urban location, a consequence of a number 
of counterurbanisation and urban planning measures since the 1960s: 
rural gentrification, middle class flight from London to the 
countryside, and urban overspill developments in small rural towns, 
such as Sudbury. Rural areas, given the right social conditions, can 
undergo linguistic change more rapidly than urban areas just as 
urban areas can, again given the right circumstances, be sites of rela- 
tive linguistic conservatism. It is interesting to note that, observing 
the geographical scope both of widespread dialect levelling and the 
vigorous diffusion (apparently from London) of a number of prima- 
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rily consonantal innovations in England, one of the locations that 
has been the most resistant to the adoption of the new diffused or 
levelled forms is urban Liverpool, demographically England's 4th 
largest city, but with a population that has halved since 1931 4 . Recent 
work by Watson (e.g. 2006) has highlighted the divergent nature of 
many of the linguistic changes currently underway in this large and 
important city of northern England (see also Britain 2009), changes 
that do not appear to be spreading far beyond the city's core sphere 
of influence. 

5. The Urban Fetish 

It has to be admitted that this crucial point — that the important 
sociolinguistic processes are at their most visible and extreme in 
urban areas, possibly, but are not exclusive to them — has sometimes 
not been picked up, resulting in an urban fetishism that still pervades 
much of the discipline. Worryingly, I feel, in the context of the very 
clear stance taken by contemporary human geographers, some recent 
work in geographically-oriented dialectology has proceeded either to 
endow great powers to the urban, or to project it as engendering a 
special sort of process — 'linguistic urbanisation' — through which dis- 
tinctive social and therefore linguistic processes may unfurl, as if 
there are sociolinguistic processes that are restricted to contexts of 
urbanization or urban centres. The most forceful arguments in favour 
of such a concept are made by the French sociolinguists Louis-Jean 
Calvet and Thierry Bulot, and the Moroccan linguist Leila Messaoudi 
(see Calvet 1994, Bulot 1999, 2002, 2004, Messaoudi 2001). Calvet 
argues forcefully for a sociolinguistics of the city, reiterating on a 
number of occasions the need to highlight what is specific and special 
about the urban: 'la sociolinguistique urbaine ne peut pas se conten- 
ter d'etudier des situations urbaines, elle doit degager ce que ces situ- 
ations ont de specifique, et done construire une approche specifique 
de ces situations' (Urban sociolinguistics cannot be content to study 
urban contexts, it must tease out what is specific about these contexts 
and build a specific approach to these contexts) (Calvet 1994: 15). 



4 See http://www.visionofbritain.org.uk/data_cube_table_page.jsp?data_theme= 
T_POP&data_cube=N_TPop&u_id= 10 10582 1 &c_id= 1 000 1 043&add=N. Last ac- 
cessed 17th March 2009. 
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He suggests that la ville produit aussi des formes linguistiques speci- 
fiques, des parlers urbains' (the city also produces specific linguistic 
forms, urban dialects) (Calvet 1994: 13). But when we probe what it 
is that is special about the city, once again we come across factors 
which might be most obvious and immediate in urban areas but are 
not restricted to them, so: 

"Pourquoi la ville? Lorsqu'on observe les taux d' urbanisation des dif- 
ferents pays du monde, on se rend compte que la ville se dresse a 
l'horizon de notre histoire immediate comme un inevitable destin. Par- 
tout les ruraux se precipitent vers les fausses promesses de la cite, vers 
ses lumieres, vers l'espoir d'un travail plus lucrative. Et cette conver- 
gence de migrants vers la cite a sa contrepartie linguistique (Calvet 
1994: 10) . . ..cette realite plurilingue de la ville nous mene dans un pre- 
mier temps a trois themes... la ville comme facteur d'unification lin- 
guistique, la ville comme lieu de conflit de langues et la ville comme 
lieu de coexistence et de metissage linguistique (ibid.: ll)...mais com- 
ment demontrer qu'un lieu — la ville — et une function — la vehicula- 
rite — ont des effets comparables sur des langues differentes? 
(Why the city? One needs only to look at rates of urbanization in dif- 
ferent countries around the world to realize that the city represents an 
inevitable outcome of our recent history. People from rural areas eve- 
rywhere are lured by the false promises of urban life, by its bright lights 
and the hope of better paid work. And this coming together of migrants 
to the city has linguistic consequences. The reality of urban multilin- 
gualism leads us, in the first instance, to three themes: the role of the 
city in linguistic unification, the city as site of language conflict and 
the city as site of language mixing and language co-existence. But how 
can a setting — the city — and a function — communication via a com- 
mon medium — be shown to have similar effects on different langua- 
ges?). 

He answers this by pointing to such linguistic outputs as semantic 
transparency and the levelling of grammatical and morphological 
redundancy. 

La ville est d'une part...l'avenir de l'humanite. La ville occupe dans 
l'espace europeen une place de plus en plus importante....la ville est la 
quintessence du plurilinguisme, elle draine les differentes situations 
linguistiques du pays... les solutions linguistiques que la ville apporte 
a la communication sociale ont toutes les chances de s'imposer a l'en- 
semble du pays: telle une pompe, la ville aspire du plurilinguisme et 
recrache du monolinguisme, et elle joue ainsi un role fondamental dans 
l'avenir linguistique de la region ou de l'fitat (1994: 129-130). 
(The city is, on the one hand, the future of humanity. It consumes an 
ever-increasing part of the European landscape. ...the city embodies 
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multilingualism, drawing on the range of linguistic situations from the 
surrounding area. The linguistic mixes that the city brings to social 
communication are very likely to affect the rest of the country: like a 
pump, the city breathes in multilingualism and spits out monolingua- 
lism, and thus plays a fundamental role in shaping the linguistic future 
of the region or state). 

L'urbanite signifie une acceleration des processus de vie, de la mobilite 
des individus, de l'innovation des structures et des institutions et d'une 
nouvelle differenciation sociale (Erfurt 1999: 9). 
(With urban living comes an acceleration of everyday life, individual 
mobility, structural innovation and new social divisions). 

"Nous entendons par urbanisation "...un processus a travers lequel la 
mobilite spatiale vient structurer la vie quotidienne" (Rimy and Voye 
1992: 10)" (Bulot 1999: 24). 

(By urbanisation we mean a process through which spatial mobility 
comes to shape everyday life). 

Nothing presented in these examples above, though, points squarely 
to processes which are restricted to urban areas: multilingualism, 
mobility, the 'speeding up' of everyday life, linguistic hybridity — 
these are typical characteristics of what Giddens (1991) has called 
'late modernity', and not essentially tied or restricted to urban 
areas. 

One British example of such an approach is Marshall's (2004) use 
of urban and rural life modes' to explain patterns of variation and 
change in a rural area of the North-East of Scotland. In it, his defi- 
nitions of the different modes fall into the trap of associating 'urban' 
with certain social characteristics which, although possibly stereoty- 
pical of urban areas, are not necessary conditions of urban life or 
impossible conditions of living in the countryside. His list of 'urban' 
traits included detachment of work from family life, the delegation 
of child-minding and food production to outsiders, not having to 
associate with one's neighbours; and solidarity with co-workers 
against the boss and management. Rural traits include lack of sharp 
distinction between work and leisure, participation in local clubs 
with local friends, an ideology of mutual responsibility, indepen- 
dence, co-operation (2004: 42) 5 . His operationalisation of these 



5 Marshall does admit that this mode is synonymous with family farming, so the 
scope of such 'lifemodes' needs to be placed firmly in the context of the proportions 
of the population employed in agriculture. Recent figures for England show that just 
5% of the population in rural areas is employed in 'agriculture, hunting and forestry' 
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concepts in his research in rural Scotland led to the development of 
a "mental urbanisation index", using a Likert scale to assess the 
extent to which people agreed with statements such as: "I notice what 
people are wearing in Aberdeen. I like to keep up with city fashion"; 
"I mostly watch TV programmes about city life and avoid nature/ 
environmental programmes"; "I think it is very important to own a 
PC"; "I never eat traditional meals. I prefer modern/ international 
dishes"; and "A good education, getting on in life, and having all the 
modern equipment and appliances is more important than quietness 
and having a good family life" (Marshall 2004: 112). People largely 
disagreeing with these statements were deemed to have a low mental 
urbanisation index and those largely agreeing with them, a high one. 
But quite what is 'urban' about wanting to own a PC (cf. recent 
research showing that more rural people have Broadband internet 
connections than urban people (OFCOM 2008)), eat 'modern' food 
and have a good education? And what is rural about not bothering 
to keep up with the latest fashion, watching nature programmes on 
TV, and having a good family life? These indexical measures may 
well be measuring something, but is it really anything causally 
connected with urban and rural? Here, I feel, 'urban' and 'rural' are 
being presented as determining characteristics of social behaviour, 
but are in fact simply proxies for some unknown causal force, and 
we are consequently actually no nearer to being able to determine 
what it really is that is actually shaping these lifestyle choices. 

Thankfully, other researchers, especially those who have conduc- 
ted systematic and complex variationist analyses of language varia- 
tion and change in rural areas, are sensitive to the fact that the urban/ 
rural dichotomy is of less relevance to our understanding of mecha- 
nisms of change and are careful to make the point that diversity — 
social and linguistic — can be found everywhere: 'No matter how 
small and seemingly homogeneous the community, social status dif- 
ferences play an essential role in shaping dialect differences and can 
never be entirely discounted' (Wolfram and Schilling-Estes 1998: 32), 
and there are some early and significant examples of variationist 
studies of rural areas to supplement Labov's work on Martha's 



(Taylor 2008: 123). In Scotland the figure is higher but only reaches 16%, for these 
three industries combined, in what the Scottish government calls 'remote rural' 
areas, and is lower elsewhere (http://www.scotland.gov.uk/Publications/2008/08/ 
27154843/4: last accessed 17th March 2009). 
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Vineyard (e.g. Wolfram and Christian 1974, Christian, Wolfram and 
Dube 1989). 

The fetishism of the urban which continues to affect sociolinguis- 
tics is not, or rather was not, of course, confined to this discipline 
but was prevalent right across the social sciences in the post-war 
period (Britain 2002, in press a, b). It came under sustained critique 
from social theorists such as Harvey (1973) and Castells (1977) from 
the 1970s onwards. Important to remember, in this context, however, 
is the fact that the very same cultural, economic, social and political 
processes and conflicts can affect rural areas as affect urban — less 
routinely, less visibly, less intensively (or of course, more routinely, 
visibly, intensively...) perhaps, but affect them nevertheless — our job 
as social dialectologists is to unpick and deconstruct those forces 
which are causing language variation and change to operate with 
different outcomes in different places. 

6. Contact as a Causal Mechanism 

I want to argue here that language/ dialect contact rather than urban 
life or urbanisation is one of the more important forces that triggers 
language to change in a particular direction. Importantly for the 
argument here, as I will show, presence or absence of high levels of 
contact can be socio-geographically located in both urban and rural 
areas. Contact often occurs as a result of migration and mobility, 
factors which are often seen as being most intense and most visible 
in the city. But crucially, rural areas are not immune from such 
mobility and contact, and the linguistic outcomes of contact in rural 
as well as urban areas are typologically the same. Drawing from the 
important work on social networks and dialect maintenance by 
Lesley and Jim Milroy, Peter Trudgill, in work on sociolinguistic 
typologies, has argued that levels of contact are able to shape the 
speed and, most importantly, types of linguistic changes that are 
likely to affect communities, rural and urban alike. In his book, 
Dialects in Contact, Trudgill (1986) provided the trigger for what has 
turned out to be one of the most important research paradigms in 
variationist sociolinguistics — contact dialectology. This approach has 
not only examined, in a wide range of different languages and social 
settings, the linguistic consequences of the contact of distinct but 
mutually intelligible varieties, but it has also led to calls from some 
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to reinterpret existing sociolinguistic analyses from other theoretical 
paradigms (e.g. L. Milroy 2002b). Trudgill demonstrates that where 
such dialect contact occurs the linguistic heterogeneity of the com- 
munity that has experienced the contact undergoes koineization — 
processes of linguistic accommodation characterised by a relatively 
restricted typology of linguistic changes resulting in a more focussed 
variety. The types of change that tend to be found are: 

- levelling: of all the dialect forms that originally came into contact, 
those that are in the majority in the mix, and especially those that 
are unmarked and not socially or regionally highly restricted, tend 
to survive, at the expense of minority, marked, restricted forms 
(e.g. Sudbury 2000); 

- simplification: contact tends to lead to structural regularisation, 
transparency, and the eradication of paradigmatic redundancy: the 
variety that emerges as an outcome of contact is likely to have 
fewer grammatical categories that are marked morphologically, 
less irregularity, and fewer exceptions than the varieties which 
formed the input to the dialect contact situation (e.g. Muhlhausler 
1980, Trudgill 2002); 

- Interdialect formation: contact leads to the emergence of novel 
structural forms which are in some way (e.g. phonetically) inter- 
mediate to the ingredient dialect forms in the mix (e.g. Britain 
2001); 

- Reallocation: here, two or more ingredient forms survive the koi- 
neization process, but become refunctionalised, doing somewhat 
different linguistic or sociolinguistic work than they had been in 
the input dialects (Britain 1997, Britain and Trudgill 2005). 

Importantly, researchers have demonstrated that all of these can 
occur in both urban and rural contexts, if, for whatever reason, con- 
tact has been central to the formation of that variety. Researchers 
have investigated a very wide range of factors that might provoke 
contact: colonisation; indentured labour migration; New Town for- 
mation; land reclamation; and, yes, urbanisation, but also counter- 
urbanisation (the following give a feel for the breadth of contexts 
where contact has produced koineization: Barz and Siegel 1998, 
Britain 1997, Kerswill and Williams 2000, Trudgill 1986, 2004). So 
whilst levelling has been reported in urban Milton Keynes in England, 
it has also been shown to be crucial to an understanding of the for- 
mation of the English of the Falkland Islands — one of the most 
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sparsely populated territories in the world 6 (Sudbury 2000, Britain 
and Sudbury, in press); simplification has been reported both in 
urban Amman in Jordan (Al-Wer 2003) as well as in rural Ocracoke 
off the coast of North Carolina in the US (Wolfram and Schilling- 
Estes 1995); interdialect formation has occurred both in urban 
Reading, as well as rural East Anglia (Trudgill 1986, Britain 2001), 
and researchers have proposed reallocation as the underlying trigger 
of dialect forms in urban Norwich as well as the rural Fens in England 
(Britain and Trudgill 2005). These processes may well be more evi- 
dent in urban locations, but they most certainly are not restricted to 
them. 

Trudgill has argued in later work that communities experiencing 
widely differing levels and intensities of contact may well undergo 
different types of changes. He has contrasted the types of change 
typical in the situations exemplified above, characterised by extensive 
adult and post-adolescent contact of speakers of different dialects 7 , 
with the sorts of changes that occur in highly isolated speech com- 
munities where social networks have remained extremely strong and 
tight-knit, and where residents come into contact with relatively few 
speakers of varieties other than their own. In these contexts, it has 
been shown, linguistic change tends to be much slower, leading to 
the preservation of archaic and marked forms, but also, when change 
does occur, it does so in directions that could be seen as the opposite 
to the types of change in contexts of contact: complexifying changes, 
leading to the emergence, rather than the eradication, of exceptions 
and irregularities, to the development of marked, rather than unmar- 
ked forms, and to the grammaticalisation of rapid speech phenomena 
into (consequently somewhat opaque) slow speech phenomena (see 
further Trudgill 1995, 2002). Such communities tend to be found in 
(especially isolated, insular) rural areas, but again are not theoreti- 
cally restricted to them. So, for example, the well-reported complexi- 
fying and conservative nature of Faroese — a North Germanic language 



6 In fact Greenland is the only territory with a permanently resident population 
that has a population density lower than that of the Falklands. 

7 It is argued that the relatively late age of this contact is one of the causes of the 
levelling, simplifying nature of koineization, because adults tend to be less successful 
and less accurate linguistic accommodators and acquirers of non-native varieties 
than children (see, for example, Trudgill 1986, 2004). Trudgill adds an important 
proviso, however, to the contact = simplification story, making it clear that complex- 
ity can also be the result of heavy contact, but here the contact is in very long term 
pre-critical threshold situations, such as in the Balkans (Trudgill, in press). 
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spoken in the Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic Ocean — applies to 
the islands' capital of Torshavn (housing a population of 20,000, over 
two-fifths of the islands' total) as well as to the outlying non-urban 
settlements. 

Too little research has sought, in urban centres, the kinds of low- 
contact changes outlined above, but recent research in rural Maryland 
may provide us with some clues about the sorts of cities where lin- 
guistic conservatism, if not actual complexification, might be found. 
Schilling-Estes and Wolfram (1999) examined patterns of language 
change on Smith Island, in the Chesapeake Bay, once relatively iso- 
lated but where today more and more speakers from the island are 
coming into contact with people from the mainland and are moving 
away to seek better employment prospects. The island shares a num- 
ber of distinctive dialect characteristics with other offshore islands 
of the central east coast of the US, such as Ocracoke (Wolfram and 
Schilling-Estes 1995): a back and raised nucleus of /ai/: [a 1 ] and a 
front gliding realization of /au/: [ce 1 ]. However, whilst Ocracokers, 
for example, appear to be losing these distinctive features, Smith 
Islanders are increasing their use of them and continuing, therefore, 
to diverge from neighbouring dialects (see Wolfram 2002: 770). The 
important socio-demographic distinction between the two commu- 
nities is that while Ocracoke is becoming a popular destination for 
short and long term residence by non-islanders (causing dialect 
contact), few people are moving onto Smith Island and many are 
leaving, resulting in a concentration of the dialect in the mouths of 
the few that remain (dialect isolation). Depopulation is a characte- 
ristic which Smith Island shares, perhaps surprisingly, with a number 
of large urban centres of Western Europe. In the UK these include, 
for example, the North- Western urban centres of Liverpool (which, 
as was mentioned earlier, saw its population halve between 1931 and 
2001) (population today around 435000), Manchester (population 
also halved since 1931, now at around 392000) and Burnley in 
Lancashire (population decline of one third since 1911, now at 
around 90000). In the context of the present discussion, it is interes- 
ting to note that Burnley is one of only a very few urban centres of 
the North- West to retain rhoticity — lost in much of the rest of 
England — and that Liverpool has quite robustly defended a number 
of accent forms which mark it as divergent from other parts of the 
North- West of the country, forms some of which appear to have their 
genesis in the immigration and demographic expansion of the city 
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in the 19th century, e.g. TH stopping, NURSE-SQUARE merger on 
[e:], and the frication of stops (see, for example, Honeybone 2007, 
Watson 2006). As Oswalt and Rieniets (2006: 6) state, however, 
counter to Calvet's claims noted earlier: 

"between 1950 and 2000, more than 350 large cities experienced... 
significant declines in population. In the 1990s, more than a quarter 
of the world's large cities shrank. Their number is continually increasing, 
even though urban growth will continue to dominate in decades to 
come. An end is in sight, however: somewhere between 2070 and 2100, 
the world population is expected to reach its zenith, with the process 
of urbanization largely coming to a close". 

The linguistic consequences of urban shrinking in the longer term 
will be for future generations of dialectologists to explore, but the 
glimpses we get from examining depopulating cities today suggest 
that it will not just be rural areas that may provide homes for lin- 
guistic conservatism. 



Conclusion 



In this chapter, I've argued that concepts of 'rural' and 'urban', con- 
cepts which social geographers themselves admit are 'obfuscatory' 
(Hoggart 1990), are of little theoretical importance in helping us to 
understand the nature of linguistic change. This is because there are 
no causal social processes which affect urban areas but not rural, or 
vice versa, and no categorical social, cultural, economic differences 
between the two. Complex patterns of sociolinguistic heterogeneity 
can be found in both urban and rural alike, and linguistic changes 
can affect both in very similar ways — in contexts where contact 
occurs between speakers of mutually intelligible but distinct language 
varieties, processes of koineization can lead to very similar outcomes 
both in small rural villages as well as in the world's largest cities; 
similarly, isolation can have the same linguistic consequences in both 
town and country. Changing patterns of migration and demographic 
change in Western societies will mean that rural areas will increas- 
ingly become sites of linguistic contact and conflict, though the out- 
comes of that contact may well be rather familiar to those used to 
examining our larger cities. 
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THE VARIABLE (H) IN DAMASCUS: ANALYSIS OF A STABLE 

VARIABLE 



Hanadi Ismail 



1. Introduction 

Variation in the presence of (h) in the 3rd person feminine and plural 
suffixes is a distinctive urban feature of the Syro-Lebanese dialects 
of the Levant. Descriptions of other dialects of Arabic indicate that 
this feature is also present in the Hijazi dialect of Mecca in Saudi 
Arabia and in the qultu dialects of Iraq (Ingham 1971, Owens, per- 
sonal communication). Data and examples available from the Arabic 
dialects of Africa and Uzbekistan, where Arabic is spoken as a minor- 
ity language, also show that (h) is subject to variation in the pro- 
nominal suffixes in these dialects. In the Standard variety, i.e. Classical 
Arabic, /h/ is invariably present in the pronominal suffixes; that is 
in the 3rd person masculine, feminine and both the feminine plural 
and the masculine plural suffixes. In the case of Damascus Arabic, 
variability in the presence or absence of [h] in the dialect is known 
to have existed for over a century. Descriptions of the Syrian dialects, 
the earliest of which dates back to 1901, when Damascus was the 
metropolis of Greater Syria (present day Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Palestine), refer to the co-occurrence of two forms of the suffixes: 
/-ha/, /-hon/ and /-a/, /-on/; i.e. either with [h] or with 0. Despite 
being identified as a variable feature in Damascus for over a century, 
(h) has not been investigated as a sociolinguistic variable in the dia- 
lect, and in fact not in any of the aforementioned dialects. 

This paper is a sociolinguistic investigation of the variable (h) in 
the pronominal suffixes in the dialect of Damascus. The variation 
concerns the presence or absence of the variant [h] in the 3rd person 
feminine suffix /-ha/ and the plural, feminine and masculine, suffix 
/-hon/. The analysis is based on a speech sample taken from two 
localities in the city: an inner- city traditional quarter and a suburban 
district. The theoretical and methodological frameworks of the study 
take into account the urban extensions of the metropolitan city and 
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the need to use a joint analytical tool which can engage a macro and 
micro approaches simultaneously in the analysis of the socio-econo- 
mic structure of the city's communities. The interpretation and dis- 
cussion of the results make use of the available data on (h) in the 
pronominal suffixes in other Arabic dialects and of the geographical 
distribution of (h) in Syria based on the available dialect maps of 
Syria (Bergstrasser 1915, Behnstedt 1997). In the course of the dis- 
cussion, the morpho-phonology of the 3rd person singular and plural 
suffixes in the dialect is examined with the aim of providing a better 
understanding of the variation in question. An introduction of the 
variation of (h) in the pronominal suffixes, as it occurs in the dialect, 
is given followed by an outline of the methodology followed. In the 
final section, the data and the results are discussed. 



2. Background 

The earliest description of the variation in the presence of [h] in the 
pronominal suffix was noted by Crow in 1901. In the beginning of 
the century, however, there were no political borders in the Levant, 
and the material available to us from that period does not offer accu- 
rate data on the geography of this variation. Later descriptions and 
maps of the dialect, such as Bergstrasser (1915), Bergstrasser (1924), 
Blanc (1953), and Cowell (1964) Grotzfeld (1965), Cantineau (1966), 
and Ambros (1970), Lentin (1981) and more recently Behnstedt 
(1997), give unquantified data on the co-occurrence of [h] and in 
the feminine and plural suffixes following a consonant, and [h] and 
[j] or [w] following a vowel. 1 

In the Standard variety, [h] is invariably present in 3rd person 
pronominal suffixes. The urban varieties in the Levant, including the 
Syrian varieties, differ from the Standard variety with respect to the 
suffix in two ways. Firstly, there is no gender marking in the plural 
suffixes. Some dialects neutralise the plural suffixes in favour of the 
masculine form, e.g. the Jordanian varieties, while others generalise 
the use of the feminine form, e.g. the Lebanese, the Syrian, and most 
of the urban Palestinian varieties. Secondly, the variant [h] only 
appears in the singular feminine and the plural suffixes. The dialects 
of the Levant, however, differ in the variation found in these suffixes. 



1 Cowell (1964) uses high vowels [i] and [u] instead of [j] and [w] alternatively. 
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While both forms with or without [h], i.e. -ha/ -a, -honl-on, occur in 
Syrian and Lebanese dialects, generally speaking in the Jordanian and 
Palestinian dialects only the h-ful forms are found. The h-ful forms 
are also characteristic of the Syrian dialects which are akin to the 
Bedouin norm, e.g. the Mesopotamian type in the east and the Horani 
dialects in the south. 

3. The City of Damascus 

Damascus is the oldest-established metropolis of the Levant and one 
of the oldest inhabited cities in the world. The population of the 
Damascus Govern orate is 1.552.000, according to the 2004 statistical 
abstract 2 . The Governorate of Damascus is administratively separate 
from the governorate of Rural Damascus Muhdfadat Rif Dimasq, 
which includes the satellite towns, villages and suburbs that surround 
the City. The suburb of Dummar, the suburb included in this study 
follows the Governorate of Damascus, and hence the City's popula- 
tion is inclusive of the Dummar suburb. The Old City is located in 
the centre of Damascus and is surrounded by the Ghuta, or the Oasis, 
and bordered by the south bank of the River Barada. The neighbour- 
hoods of Meedan, Shaghoor, and 'Amaara are among the oldest in 
the City and used to be the main quarters before the surrounding 
villages and towns started to stretch outwards 

4. The Sample 

The data were obtained from two areas in the city: Shaghoor, a tra- 
ditional quarter located in the south of the Old City, a generations- 
old residence to local families; and Dummar, a suburb of relatively 
recent history of development and a residence to a significant num- 
ber of the Syrian capital's liberal intellectuals. The present paper is 
based on the speech a sample of 59 men and women, 30 of whom 
are based in Dummar and 29 in Shaghoor. Speakers were divided 
into old, middle and young age groups. The old age starts from the 
age of 46, the middle age are 30-45, and the young age group are 
17-29. In setting the age boundaries, factors such as the span of edu- 
cation, the level of career productivity of the speakers, and the aver- 



2 http://www.cbssyr.org/aindex.htm, June 2007. 
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age life expectancy of the population in general were taken into 
account. The communities of Shaghoor and Dummar are presented 
as the self-employed life-mode 1, and the career-professionals life- 
mode 2, respectively. Table 1 shows the distribution of the sample 
according to age, gender and life-modes. 



Table 1. Distribution of the speakers according to age, gender and life-mode 





Dummar/life-mode 2 


Shaghoor/life-mode 1 




Old Middle Young 


Old Middle Young 


N 


Male 


5 5 5 


5 4 5 


29 


Female 


5 5 5 


5 5 5 


30 


Total 






59 



5. The Communities: A Life-mode Approach 

The life mode' concept was first proposed as a sociolinguistic analyti- 
cal tool by L. Milroy and J. Milroy (1992). The Milroys proposed that 
the concept of life-mode can be used to explain language change in 
an urban context, being a tool which benefits from integrating the 
macro tool of class with the microscopic variable of the social net- 
work. Introduced by Hojrup (1983), and subsequently extended in 
Hojrup (2003), life-mode can be defined as an analytical framework 
which accounts for cultural and social differences in a society on the 
basis of the mode of production. The mode of production itself is a 
structure of both economic and social relations, which can be 
extended to include ideological, political, legal and social relations. 
Based on theoretical relations rather than empirical data, the concept 
is used to describe the class and the ideology specifics of a life-mode. 
Each life-mode has a set of distinctive class-defining practices that 
are associated with its mode of production. Of close relevance to 
these practices are the concept of activity, and the manoeuvring of 
work and leisure times in terms of mean-end relation. 

The neighbourhoods of Shaghoor and Dummar are located in two 
geographically separate areas. Dummar is a relatively newly-built 
suburb, 6 kilometres towards the western fringe of the city, whereas 
Shaghoor is an inner- city traditional quarter commonly viewed as 
the archetype of vintage Damascene lifestyle and architecture. The 
suburb was originally built by the Damascus Association of the 
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Professional Guilds and is today a residence to middle-class profes- 
sionals and the Capital's intellectual elites. It has recently become 
also a leisure venue for the fashionable youth of the City. Dummar 
residents, who had moved to the suburb from different residential 
areas, have developed a homogeneous lifestyle and social character 
in what can be described as part of a suburbanisation process. 
Another aspect of suburbanising is manifested in the highly structu- 
red socio-political organisation of the Dummar dwellers. Local ame- 
nities including basic services and businesses, in addition to social 
clubs and associations are run through structured elected commit- 
tees, the majority of which work on a voluntary basis. For the com- 
munity of Shaghoor, cultural solidarity cuts across economic status. 
Both wealthy local business owners as well road-side fruiterers wear 
the traditional serwal (traditional trousers), and share a similar lifes- 
tyle and aspirations. The local marketplace and the coffee shop are 
the social spaces for the locals. This solidarity is shared by men and 
women of the younger generations too, and is enhanced by locally- 
based kinships. Although houses are designed to cater for privacy, 
the space of the privacy extends to a territorial proximity. 

A significant differentiating factor with respect to the mode of 
production of a life-mode relates to a group's approach to the con- 
cepts of work time and free time. Along the lines of the life-modes 
developed by Hojrup (2003) for the Copenhagen society, in the 
Damascus study (Ismail 2008) I have used two life-modes: the self- 
employed life-mode and the career-professional life-mode. The for- 
mer is applied to the Shaghoor community and the latter to the 
suburb Dummar. For the Shaghoor community, which will be refer- 
red to here as life-mode 1 (LM1 hereafter), both concepts of work 
time and free time are meshed together in one activity, namely the 
market- oriented daily pursuit. On the other hand, free time for the 
suburban community, (LM2), is used to promote social status and 
leisure activities (further details are in Ismail 2008). 

6. Phonology of (h) in the Pronominal Suffixes 

The 3rd person feminine suffix in the dialect of Damascus is /-ha/, 
and the masculine suffix is l-ol. There is no gender marking for the 
plural suffix /-hon/. The suffix can affix to verbs, nouns, prepositions, 
adverbs and to complementisers introducing subordinate clauses, as 
demonstrated below. 
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Table 2. The 3rd person pronominal suffixes in the dialect of Damascus 





ing. fern. 


Sing. masc. 


PI. (fern. & masc.) 


Verbs 


Jsfet-ha 
/ saw-her 


/ saw-him 


Jafat-han 
I saw-them 


Nouns 


?9m-ha 
mother-her 
her mother 


?3mm-3 
mother-his 
his mother 


?9m-han 
mother-their 
their mother 


Prepositions 


man-ha 
from-her 
from her 


manno 
from-him 
from him 


man-ton 
from-them 
from them 


Adverbs 


tah a t-ha 
below-her 
below her 


taht-D 
below-him 

below him 


tahat-han 
below-them 
below them 


Complementiser 


la?an-ha 
because-she 
because she 


la?ann-D 
because-he 
because he 


Ia?an-han 
because-they 
because they 



The suffix can follow a consonant or a vowel, as the following exam- 
ples illustrate: 

sg. fern. pi. (fem. &masc.) sg. masc. 
Following a consonant: ma?-ha maT-hon ma?3 

with her with them with him 

Following a vowel: fi:-ha fi:-ron fijo 

she can they can he can 

Variation of (h) in this study concerns the presence of [h] and its 
absence in the feminine and the plural suffixes /-ha/ and /-hon/ 
respectively. When /h/ is followed by a consonant, it alternates with 
0; as in /tja:bha/ and /tja:ba/ her clothes. When preceded by a vowel 
at the syllable boundary, /h/ is subject to phonotactic constraints 
depending on the type of vowel that precedes the pronominal suffix. 
The preceding vowels which can occur before the suffix are high front 
long vowel I'v.l, high back long vowel /u:/, mid front long vowel /e:/ 
(which occurs in a limited number of words), and long low vowel 
/a:/. When /h/ is preceded by I'v.l, it alternates with the palatal glide 
[j],and the vowel is shortened to [i]. Examples of this are listed under 
(1) below. 
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1 . /mnahki:ha/ => /mnankija/ we say it 
/mnafwhrOn/ => /mnajwijon/ we grill them 

When /h/ is preceded by /u:/, it alternates with the bilabial glide [w], 
as in: 

2. /Ja:fu:ha/ => 

/Jabuihon/ => /JabuwDn/ their father 

The [j] and [w] can be geminated in compensation for the loss of 
vowel length, as the examples below show. 

3. /Ji:li:ha/ => /fi:lijja/ take it off! 
/fi:mi:riDn/ => /Ji:mijjDn/ take them away! 

The insertion of the glide is clearly related to the emergence of the 
hiatus position as a result of the deletion of [h] in the suffix. The 
syllable phonology in the dialect does not allow a vowel initial syl- 
lable, as in 4. 

4. /ax.du:.ha/ => * ax.du:.a they took her 
/ha:.ki:.ha/ => * ha:.ki:. a talk to her! 

The open syllables allowed in the dialect are CV and CVV. The bila- 
bial glide [w] and the palatal glide [j] are the best intrusive conso- 
nants to fill the hiatus in terms of phonetic quality. Hence, [w] or [j] 
is inserted as a compensatory syllable onset according to whether the 
preceding vowel is [u:] or [i:], respectively, as the following examples 
show: 

5. /sammu:ha/ => /sammuwa/ they named her 
/mnafikiiha/ => /mnahkija/ we say it (fern.) 

As for the two other vowels which are allowed before the suffixes / 
ha/ and /hon/, namely /a:/ and /e:/, the data show that the h-ful form 
occurs nearly categorically after the mid vowel /e:/ as in /?ale:hDn/ 
on them. This environment was, therefore, excluded from the analysis 
since very few occurrences of /e:ha/ tokens occurred in the data. The 
occurrence of /e:ha/ is limited to a number of lexical items in the 
dialect. As far as the low vowel /a:/ is concerned, the data show that 
the /a:ha/ environment is the only phonological environment where 
[h] is obligatorily present in the suffix; hence this environment has 
also been excluded from the analysis. This applies indiscriminately 
to both the feminine and plural suffixes. Examples of the latter envi- 
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ronment include /?ata:ha/ he gave her, /bala:ha/ without her, 
/wara:hDn/ behind them and /Tmalnarhon/ we made them. 

7. Stress 

Variation in the presence or absence of /h/ in the feminine and plural 
suffixes induces changes in the patterns of word stress. In the case 
of the h-ful form of the suffix, the syllable stress falls on the suffix 
except when a preceding syllable includes a long vowel. This applies 
to both disyllabic and polysyllabic words alike. This is illustrated by 
the examples in 6a and 6b (the sign for stress v directly precedes the 
stressed syllable): 

6a Disyllabic words 

CVC # ha: /man" ha/ from her and /Jafhon/ for them. 

CVVC # ha: / l Ja:lha/ he took it, / l be:tha/ her house and / l fi:ha/ in it. 

6b Polysyllabic words 

CVCVC# ha/hon: /Jaxat'ha/ her sister and /banat'hon/ their 
daughter. 

CVCCVC* ha/hon: /farfafTha/ he ridiculed her and /darbafhon / she 
hit them. 

CVCCVV* ha/hon: /taVmi:ha/ feed her! and /da£f l ri:hDn/ leave 
them! 

CVVCVCVC* ha/hon: rta:la?atha/ she has taken it out and 
/Ta:tahathDn/ she has opened them. 

The syllable stress patterns differently, however, in the case of the 
h-zero form of the suffixes /a/ and /on/. There is no change in the 
stress pattern for disyllabic words, as it is retained on the suffix in 
CVC# a, and on the first syllable in CVVC# a, as illustrated in (7a) 
below. As the examples in (7b) show, the deletion of /h/ induces 
resyllabification. Therefore, polysyllabic words such as /banat na/ her 
daughter becomes /'banta/ in which case the stress falls on the first 
syllable. As far as polysyllabic words are concerned, the stress falls 
on the penultimate syllable as in (7b) 

7a Disyllabic words 

CVC # a/on: /man'na/ /man 1 ha/ from her and /Ja'bn/ /fafliDn/ 'for 
them'. 

CVVC # a/ on: /~Ja:la/ /~Ja:lha/ he took it, /~be:ta/ /'be:tha/ her house 
and / 'fija/ rfi:ha/ in it, 

CVCC# a/on: /'axta/ /'axtha/ her sister and /'JaftDn/ /'JaftliDn/ 1 saw 
them. 
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7b Polysyllabic word 

CVCCVC* a/on: /far'Jaha/ vs. /farfab'ha/ he ridiculed her and / 
dar'batDn/ she hit them. 

CVCCVV* a/on: /ta^mi] a/ /eeci her! and /daJJ'rijDn/ Zeave theml 
CVVCVCVC* a/on: /ta:la'?3ta/ she has taken it out and /fa:ta' baton/ 
she has brought up the subject with them. 

The stress in the 3rd person feminine singular, not plural, suffix of 
syllable type CVCCVC* a is phonemic as the examples under 8 
show: 

8. /do: 1 kara/ he decorated it (fem.) / 1 dokara/ decoration 
/mar^aba/ he swung her Tma^aba/ swinging 
/maf mata/ he prolonged it (fem.) /^matmata/ prolonging 
/mas'masa/ he sucked it /'masmasa/ sucking 

The phonemic distinction, illustrated in (8) above, concerns transi- 
tive verbs followed by the feminine nominal clitic form /a/, whose 
nominal derivations (an event noun) have /a/, rather than lei as their 
feminine ending marker. The stress in this case distinguishes between 
verb and noun. This distinction applies to feminine nouns whose 
infinitives end with a non-coronal sound, e.g. pharyngeals, emphatics 
and velarised consonants. Nouns ending with a [+coronal] consonant 
have the vowel /e/ as their feminine ending, such as /fakfake/ dis- 
mantling, which contrasts in stress as well as in final vowel with / 
fak'faka/ he dismantled it and /Takfake/ 'dismantling'. An exception 
to this pattern is the consonant 111 which behaves like coronal sounds 
only when in the vicinity of HI or /i/-type vowel; otherwise Irl behaves 
like emphatic sounds in prohibiting the raising of the final vowel, as 
in rdokara/ decoration, ^ar^ara/ he dragged her and /^a^ara/ 
dragging, and /so' kara/ he secured it and /'sokara/ securing 1 . 



3 Cozma (1980), cited in Lentin (1981:102, 103), discusses the feminine endings 
/a/ and /e/ following Irl. Cozma maintains that the feminine ending /a/, is [a] after 
[r], when [r] is preceded by emphatics, velars, another [r] and vowels [a, a:, a:, u:, e:, 
a]. The only exception in which a vowel preceding [r] raises the feminine ending to 
lei, is when the preceding syllable contains I'll, as in /kbi:re/ big (adj. femj and /si:re/ 
talk (n. fem). Al- Wer (2000), discussing the raising of vowel (a) in Amman, explains 
that in her data from the city of Suit, the feminine ending is /a/ except after coronal 
sounds, including Irl, where the vowel is raised to lei (phonetically [e]). The conso- 
nant Irl in Al-Wer's data presents some exceptions; similar to its effect in the Damas- 
cus data, it only induces raising and fronting of the feminine ending when the 
preceding syllable contains lil or an /i/-type vowels; thus, we have /Jahi:re/ she is 
famous (with raising) but /Juhra//ame (without raising). Al-Wer maintains that in 
her Amman data from Jordanian and Palestinian speakers, Irl generally has a back- 
ing effect also in other contexts; for example, whereas the long vowel /a:/ in the 
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8. The Data 

Variants of (h) are coded for two linguistic environments: a preced- 
ing consonant and a preceding vowel. Tokens of (h) are coded 
regardless of whether (h) has occurred in the feminine or in the 
plural suffix. In other words, the suffix type, plural versus singular 
feminine, has not been factored in the analysis of the data. The two 
variants coded are [h] and 0. Instances of the glides [w] and [j], 
which obligatorily occur if [h] is dropped after high front and high 
back vowels, were counted as tokens of the variant 0. The analysis 
of the variable (h) was conducted using Goldvarb X programme. Five 
factor groups were taken in total: the linguistic environment, gender, 
age, life-mode, and individual speakers. 

Table 3. The coding procedure 



(h) in the pronominal suffix 



Following a vowel 


Following a consonant 


[h] 





[h] 





/?abu:ha/ 


/?abuwa/ her father 


/?ammha/ 


/?amma/ her mother 



9. The Results 

The results below are based on the analysis of 3199 tokens of the 
lexical items in which the variants [h] and appeared. The chart 
displays the overall results of (h) analysis with being the applica- 
tion value. 

Figure 1 displays the results of analysis in general. Results show 
that the h-less form of the suffix is the favoured variant in the sample 
as a whole. The difference in the score of [h] between men and 
women is only 1%, with the men using [h] in 4% and women using 
it in 5%. Results also show that there is no difference in [h] usage 
between the old age group and the middle age one, with both groups 
using the h-ful form in 6%. The young age group, however, have the 
lowest percentage of variant [h] with a percentage score of 1%. The 



contact dialect of Amman moves to the front and is raised in all contexts, the raising 
and fronting in the vicinity of It/ is not nearly as consistent as in other contexts (see 
also Ismail 2008, Chapter 5). 
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Figure 1. Percentage usage of according to the linguistic environment, gender, age 
and life-mode. 

probability of [h] occurrence in LM1 is 4%, while for LM2 it is 5%. 
With regard to the linguistic environment, [h] is more likely to occur 
after a vowel, with an occurrence probability of 6%, whereas after a 
consonant it is likely to occur in 4%. 

The cross-tabulation of age and life-modes show that in LM1, 
inner city Shaghoor, the young age group use the variant [h] in 1% 
of the total, compared with the middle and old age groups who use 
it in 6% and 5% respectively. The zero form is the favoured form of 
the suffix for speakers of LM1, with the young age group being the 
highest users. The highest scores of [h] among the speakers of LM1 
belong to two men from the middle age group. Speaker Q, who used 
[h] in 23% of the total, runs a local carpentry shop and works as a 
part-time taxi driver, and speaker U, whose score of [h] is 20%, runs 
a local family-owned business. The highest users of [h] among women 
in this life-mode are also from the middle-age group, with scores of 
14% and 13%. There is no significant gender differentiation in 
LM1. 

The values of Varbrul weights for age in LM1 show that the favou- 
red variant among the younger speakers is at a weighting of 0.759. 
On the other hand, the weights of the middle age and old age spea- 
kers are 0.372 and 0.402 respectively. 

The distribution of age groups in LM2, displayed in Figure 3, 
reveals that, like LM1, the favoured variant in the suburb is 0. The 
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Figure 2. Percentage usage of (h) usage according to age groups in LM1. 
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Figure 3. Percentage usage of (h) usage according to age groups in LM2. 



pattern of [h] distribution in LM2 is also similar to the pattern in 
LM1, in that the middle and old age group have almost similar per- 
centage usage of [h] compared with the younger speakers. Similar to 
LM1, the young group use the variant in 99%, whereas, with a 
slightly higher percentage than their counterparts in LM1, the middle 
and old age groups use [h] in 7% of the total. 

The Varbrul weighting of age in LM2 further supports the obser- 
vation that variant is the highly favoured form for the younger 
speakers', weight being 0.746, and the middle and old age speakers 
at 0.361 and 0.363, respectively. The pattern of distribution across 
age groups in both neighbourhoods, especially the stability demon- 
strated in the [h] usage by the middle and old age groups, and the 
relatively small difference between the scores of these two groups 
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Figure 4. Percentage usage of (h) by gender in LM1 



and the younger group, suggest that (h) is in stable pattern of varia- 
tion in the dialect. The high scores of among the younger genera- 
tion agree with the observation made by Lentin (1981:235) that [h] 
is less-frequently used or largely "marginalised" in the dialect. This 
suggests that the popularity of the zero form of the suffix is not a 
recent phenomenon in Damascus. 

The difference between the percentage usage of [h] between men 
and women in LM1, demonstrated in Figure 4, shows that there is 
no gender differentiation in the use of [h] in LM1 with men using 
the h-ful form in 4% and women in 5% of the total. The likelihood 
of [h] usage for men is very similar to that of women in LM1. Men 
favour at 0.508, only slightly more than women who do so at 0.493. 
Gender shows no statistical significance in LM1 at P= 0.879. 

The gender pattern of (h) usage in LM2, as shown in Figure 5, 
shows similar results to that of LM1. Men and women use [h] equally 
frequently, at the rate of 5%. The likelihood of (h) use in LM2 is at 
0.514 for men, and 0.488 for women. Similar to LM1, gender is not 
statistically significant in LM2 at P= 0.671. 

Comparing the relative position of the factor weights of men and 
women in both life-modes in Table 4, we find that the range of dif- 
ference between the weights of men and women is quite small. This 
suggests that there is an almost equal likelihood of [h] occurrence 
and preference across gender categories in both life-modes. 
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Figure 5. Percentage usage of (h) by gender in LM2 



Table 4. Range of factor weights of gender in LM1 & LM2 





Factor weights 


Range 


Men 


Women 


LM1 


.508 


.493 


.015 


LM2 


.514 


.488 


.026 



The Figures above reveal that there is no gender differentiation in 
the use of (h) in either life-mode. The stability of (h) variation in the 
dialect, demonstrated in the figures of factor weights and the graphs, 
support the speakers' lack of social awareness of this variation. When 
asked whether they thought the suffix is h-ful or h-less in the speech 
of Damascus, speakers were not aware of this variation. The results 
of age and gender analysis strongly suggest that the variable (h) has 
been in stable variation in the dialect for a considerable period of 
time. 

In stable linguistic variation, according to Labov's Principle II, 
women use a lower rate of stigmatised variants, and a higher rate of 
prestigious variants than men (2001:266). Labov (2001:270) also indi- 
cates that in order for Principle II to be viable women must have 
access to the prestigious forms, and they must be aware of the social 
meaning which may be associated with the use of the variable. 
Variable (h), as mentioned above, does not seem to carry a social 
meaning nor are the speakers aware of the variation that exists in 
the dialect. On the basis of the data of this study, the conclusion that 
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Figure 6. Percentage usage of (h) by age and gender in LM1 
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Figure 7. Percentage usage of (h) by age and gender in LM2 

one can make in this respect is simply that (h) is a stable variable 
which shows no sex effect. Labov (2001:269) makes the point that 
not all sociolinguistic variables show a sex effect. It may be the case 
that it is exactly the absence of social meaning that leads to there 
being no sex differentiation in the use of variables in stable variation, 
such as (h) in Damascus. Alternatively, it may be argued that the 
absence of social meaning is a result of the absence of sex-differ- 
entiation. 

The cross tabulation of age and gender for speakers of LM1, Figure 
6, shows that men and women of middle and old age groups have 
almost equal percentage of [h] use, namely 6% and 5% respec- 
tively. 

The young men and women, on the other hand, are the least likely 
to use [h], with an [h] score of 1% and 2%, respectively. Figure 7 
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shows the distribution of variable (h) across gender and age groups 
in LM2. 

The percentages of [h] use LM2 are overall moderately higher than 
LM1, although the values of in both life-modes are significantly 
higher than the [h] values, with the former ranging between 92%-99%. 
Both men and women in LM2 from the middle age group have a flat 
pattern of [h] use at 7%, showing a similar pattern to their counter- 
parts in LM1. There is no gender differentiation of (h) use among 
the middle age group speakers in either community. In the Old age 
group, the tabulation of gender and age reveals that men use [h] in 
slightly higher percentage than women at 8%, while women use it in 
6%. The most advanced user of [h] among the old age men is speaker 
M, 54 year old technocrat, who had a score of 29% of [h] in his 
speech. Among the young age group, men have 100% of use, while 
the female speakers use [h] in 3%. Only two speakers from the young 
women group used [h]; they are a 19 year old university student who 
used 2% of [h], and a 27 year old female speaker who used 10% of 
[h]. 

The distribution of (h) across gender and age in both life-modes 
shows a similar pattern. The age difference seems to be more noti- 
ceable within the young age groups across life-modes. Of the young 
age group, [h] is used in higher percentage by the young males of 
LM1 (3%). The highest user in this group is speaker P, who is 18 
years old, and having left school at the age of 12 he works in the 
family owned local patisserie shop. His use of [h] will be commented 
upon below. The cross tabulation of age and gender shows a statis- 
tical significance in both life-modes. Age and gender in LM1 show 
a statistical significance of p < 0.001, whereas the significance of age 
and gender in LM2 is p = 0.046. 

10. Notes on [h] Occurrences 

A finer examination of the [h] tokens in the speech of high users of 
the h-ful form of the suffix reveals two points: (i) [h] occurred in the 
speech of two speakers who used Standard Arabic in some parts of 
the interview; (ii) in the speech of two younger speakers, [h] appeared 
systematically in prepositions. One question with respect to (i) is 
whether the presence of [h] is related to stylistic variation, particu- 
larly with regard to lexical borrowings from Standard Arabic. The 
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other remark is whether the occurrence of [h] in prepositions means 
that the syntactic category of a lexical item is significant. 

I argue, based on an examination of the speech sample, that while 
the occurrence of [h] might coincide with the use of a Standard lexi- 
cal item, the pattern of [h] occurrence is not lexically constrained by 
the Standard variety. Variant [h] appears in dialectal lexical items 
such as /wa/stha/ at the time or then (fern.) and //abu:hon/ and alter- 
nated with the zero form in similar items. Thus, whether or not an 
item is cognate with the Standard is irrelevant as far as this variation 
is concerned 

Lentin (1981:235) suggests that the context of 'emphasis' maybe 
significant to the presence of [h] in the suffix in Damascus. My data 
supports the proposition that in the context of 'emphasis' [h] rather 
than zero is more likely to occur. For example, few occurrences of 
[h] as a result of emphasis appeared in the speech of an old woman 
in Shaghoor. During a narrative in which she was telling a dream, 
she used the variant in the suffixes. She paused during the narrative 
to repeat an expression, in which two occurrences of the variant [h] 
occurred. 

In the speech of the second high user of [h], Standard features 
were used at the beginning of the interview, and were not confined 
to [h]; in addition to h-ful forms, the speaker also used Standard 
interdental sounds (rather than Damascene stop/sibilant sounds) and 
even case vowels (harakat). However, later in the same interview and 
as soon as a rapport was established between the interviewer and 
interviewee, the speaker lapsed into casual speech, consistently using 
non-Standard features. The use of Standard Arabic during the first 
part of the interview indicates a style shift prompted by the speaker's 
expectations and/or her tuning in to the manner of giving a press 
interview. 

A closer look at the tokens provided by two of the relatively high 
users of [h] reveals that all tokens of [h] occurred in prepositions, 
particularly where (h) was preceded by a consonant. Instances of the 
prepositions in which [h] appeared include: /maTha/ 'with her' and 
/msnha/ 'from her'. No occurrences of [h] were observed in a pre- 
position where (h) was preceded by a vowel. The preposition /fiya/ 
in it, for example, consistently appeared in the zero form. On the 
other hand, not all prepositions where (h) is preceded by a consonant 
had the variant [h] . In addition to /manna/ from her, the variant 
appeared in /kslbn/ all of them, /?sla/ for her, and /fanda/ at her. 
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The occurrence of [h] in prepositions was sporadically detected in 
the speech of other informants too. This included, however, both 
preceding consonant and vowel environments. The discussion on the 
variable presence of [h] in prepositions can also be linked to empha- 
sis. In other words, it is possible that emphasis was placed on the 
prepositions in which [h] appeared. In general, the total number of 
tokens in which [h] appeared was overall low, as the figures above 
show, which did not allow for an in-depth exploration of the effect 
of emphasis on the variant [h] . 

11. Urban Hierarchy Model: The Geography of (h) 

The linguistic atlas of Syria by Behnstedt (1997) is the only detailed 
evidence of the geographical distribution of /h/ in the pronominal 
suffix in Syria. Map 1 shows that the h-less form extends along the 
coastal strip in the west, covering the coastal towns and cities of 
Tartus, Banyas, and Lattakia. 

It is also noticeable that the h-zero form extends from the coast 
inlands to include the third largest city of Homs and the fifth largest 
city of Hama. The h-less zone is also prevalent towards the north of 
Syria in Aleppo, the second largest city, and in the city of Idleb. The 
h-less form also appears in the east of Syria in the cities of Al-Hasake, 
Qamisli and Albu Kamal. Other h-less patches appear on the map 
in dispersed areas, including the area of Damascus. 

The h-variable pattern mainly hovers around the boundaries 
between the h-ful form zone and the h-less form towards the inland 
of Syria. More specifically, it appears in between the cities of Horns 
and Hama, between Lattakia and the town of Banyas, and around 
the provincial areas of Damascus. The urban dialects of the coast are 
h-less, i.e. the 3rd person feminine and plural suffixes in these dia- 
lects are /a/ and /on/ respectively. As Behnstedt's map shows, the 
h-variable form occurs in some of the rural dialects of the coast. The 
h-zero suffix form takes a progressive pattern along the coastal area, 
starting from the north of Syria to the borders of Lebanon south of 
Homs, and also throughout Lebanon, a pattern which confirms that 
the h-zero form is a feature that is characteristic of the coastal 
dialects.- 

The pattern of the geographical distribution of /h/ in Syria suggests 
that the h-zero form of the suffix has diffused from the urban coastal 
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Map 1. The geographical distribution of (h) in Syria (reproduced by Peter 
Behnstedt) 



dialects to inland locations in a fashion that shows the "urban hierar- 
chical pattern" (Chambers & Trudgill 1980, Britain 2002). According 
to the urban hierarchy diffusion model, a linguistic innovation can 
hop from city to city, before it affects nearer by smaller towns or 
villages. This model does not replace the spatial model which simply 
predicts that innovations which originate in a particular locality will 
spread to nearby localities before they affect farther away regions; 
rather it refines it, by incorporating the factors of the size of the 
locality (and hence demography), and contact (see Chambers and 
Trudgill 1980, and Trudgill 1986). Applied to Syria with respect to 
/h/ in the pronominal suffixes, the urban hierarchy model would 
predict the following scenario. The dialects along the Syrian coast 
(possibly including the Lebanese dialects) characteristically had no 
[h] in the pronominal suffixes, contrasting thereby with the inland 
dialects which maintained [h]. At some stage, the coastal feature 
diffused to inland locations, affecting not only relatively nearby large 
urban centres, such as Horns, Hama and Aleppo, but also much 
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farther away urban areas which are located in the heartland of h-ful 
areas, such as Al-Hasake, Qamisli and Albu Kamal. The rural areas 
around these cities, and those nearer to the coastal cities, such as the 
hundreds of villages in Horan and all of the rural locations east of 
Aleppo, do not seem to have been affected by this diffusion; rather, 
the feature hopped from one large urban centre onto another before 
it affected or without affecting nearby rural locations. With respect 
to the dialect of Damascus, the evidence available suggests that the 
dialect has been predominantly h-zero, or variable with respect to 
this feature for at least a century. The location of Damascus on the 
border between h-zero and h-ful dialects would predict that h-ful 
forms have existed alongside the more dominant h-zero form. On 
the basis of the frequency of occurrence of the two variants in 
Damascus, namely that overall [h] occurs in less than 10% of the 
time, it is reasonable to suggest that the children acquire an h-zero 
system first, and that they learn later on through exposure to other 
speakers, and possibly to the written form, that [h] can be inserted 
in certain contexts. It is also reasonable to suggest that the city of 
Damascus has itself become a focus for the diffusion of h-zero forms 
to surrounding Horani villages, given the fact that historically the 
dialects of Horan maintain the [h], and some of them show variation 
with respect to this feature according to Behnstedt. It may be worth 
noting in this context that the Horani city and village dialects on the 
Jordanian side, such as the dialects of the cities of Ajloun, Irbid and 
Ramtha, are firmly h-ful dialects (Enam Al-Wer, pc). 



Conclusion 



This article presents fresh sociolinguistic analysis of an old linguistic 
variable. The statistical analysis provides evidence in real time that 
both the h-ful form and the zero form of the suffix have been in stable 
variation in the dialect for a considerable period of time. On the basis 
of these results, it is possible to make two conclusions, (i) In the 
dialect of Damascus, the zero form is (or has become, see below) the 
primary form; the [h] form is derived by a phonological rule: [h] is 
inserted obligatorily in hiatus positions (specifically following /a:/). 
The forms ha/hon, although occur with [h] only marginally in the 
dialect, are also invariably found, perhaps as fossilised cases, in lexical 
items such as /Takeha/ on her, /Talerhon/ on them (fern). On the basis 
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of the low frequency of occurrence across the population, regardless 
of the social factors, it may be hypothesised that the children acquire 
an h-less system and formulate a rule which inserts [h] in hiatus. 
Therefore, synchronically the occurrence of [h] in the third person 
pronominal suffixes can be accounted for by a rule of insertion, (ii) 
The geographical distribution of this feature combined with the sta- 
tistical information suggests that the h-less form is characteristically 
a feature of the dialects spoken along the coast; the feature diffused 
to inland locations as an innovation. Although the h-less forms are 
found in city as well as village dialects along the coast, in inland 
locations it is primarily a city feature. While the innovation has 
reached inland locations as far away as the eastern border, it has 
bypassed very large stretches of rural locations, a pattern of diffusion 
which is typical of the urban hierarchical model of diffusion. 

With respect to the history of the feature in the Damascus dialect 
over a period of one century, i.e. the period of time from which data, 
however sporadic, are available, it is of course possible to assume 
that the dialect may have been h-ful and that a linguistic change has 
taken place, and, further, that the current rate of variation represents 
the tail end of the change; or the change simply ceased to be opera- 
tive for whatever reason(s). Assuming that the heartland of h-less 
dialects is indeed the coast and that of the h-ful dialects is the inland, 
as suggested by Behnstedt's maps, it may be stated that the variation 
between [h] and in Damascus may have come about as a direct 
result of the geographical location of the City at the border between 
h-less and h-ful dialects, and/or the mixture in the dialectal bac- 
kgrounds of the population. 
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CODE MIXING 



THE VARIETY OF HOUSEWIVES AND COCKROACHES: 
EXAMINING CODE-CHOICE IN ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN EGYPT 



Reem Bassiouney 

1. Introduction 

In this article, I examine the discourse function of code-choice in 
advertisements in Egypt and show how advertisements reflect and 
influence attitudes towards language use in the Egyptian com- 
munity. 

I will first define diglossia and shed light on Badawi's levels and 
their significance for this study and then I will show how the makers 
of advertisements use code choice and stylistic devices in Egypt with 
examples from my data. On the basis of my analysis of the data I 
argue that: 

(i) the attitude of Egyptians towards both Modern Standard Arabic 
(MSA) and Egyptian Colloquial Arabic (ECA) as exhibited in the 
language of advertisements does not give a full and realistic picture 
of the language situation in Egypt. The producers of these advertise- 
ments are Egyptians, as such they seem to have a stereotypical fixed 
idea about how different people from different backgrounds, different 
social groups and with different levels of education use language. 

(ii) diglossic switching as part of code switching is used to create 
an effect on the audience, since speakers want to leave the utmost 
effect with the least effort on their part (Sperber and Wilson 1986). 
Switching is used to "minimise costs and maximise rewards" (Myers- 
Scotton 1993, 1999). It is noticed that speakers use more stylistic 
devices when they are using one variety by itself (ECA or MSA), and 
less stylistic devices if they are using a mixed code (ECA and MSA). 
This is because using a mixed variety is a device in itself. Therefore, 
if no switching is used the speaker will use other devices to minimise 
costs and maximise rewards, whether these devices are linguistic or 
paralinguistic in nature. This is very true for advertisements. 
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Egypt is a diglossic community, i.e. a community in which two 
varieties of Arabic — namely, MSA and ECA — exist side by side 
(Ferguson 1959). Switching between MSA and ECA does occur in 
television advertisements. 

In Ferguson's scheme, the 'high variety' (=H, in this case modern 
standard Arabic, MSA) is the "highly codified" language used in edu- 
cation, for example, while the 'low variety' (=L, Egyptian colloquial 
Arabic, ECA) is the one used in everyday situations. Ferguson pro- 
ceeds by giving situations in which H is appropriate, like university 
lectures, mosque sermons, political speeches, and others in which L 
is appropriate like soap-operas, conversations between family and 
friends, etc. Diglossia in Egypt has been examined by a number of 
linguists (Holes 2004, Mejdell 2006, Bassiouney 2006). These linguists 
concluded that speakers in Egypt tend to switch between H and L in 
the same stretch of discourse. 

Following Ferguson, some linguists such as Badawi (1973) and 
Mitchell (1980) claimed that there are more than two levels. They 
claim that there is in fact a linguistic continuum. Badawi was the first 
Egyptian linguist to use levels in analysing the linguistic situation in 
Egypt from a sociolinguistic perspective, in relation to education. 
Badawi based his study on the output of the Egyptian media. His 
classification is both more crucial and more problematic than other 
linguists, because his labelling of varieties implies both stylistic arran- 
gement and a social hierarchy. 

Badawi tries to explain which levels of the spoken language are 
typical of which types of speaker and which type of situation in 
Egypt. The levels he identifies are listed below. 

1. fusha al-turat, 'heritage classical': this is the classical Arabic of the 
Arab literary heritage and the Qur'an. It represents the prescrip- 
tive Arabic grammar as taught at traditional institutions like Al- 
Azhar University (Egypt's oldest university). It is a written 
language, but is heard in its spoken form on religious programmes 
on TV. 

2. fusha al-'asr, 'contemporary classical': this is what I, as well as 
western-trained linguists call MSA, which is a modification and 
simplification of Classical Arabic created for the need of the mod- 
ern age. It is used in news bulletins, for example. It is usually read 
aloud from texts and, if the speaker is highly skilled may also be 
used in the commentary to the text. 
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3. 'ammiyat al-mutaqqafin, 'colloquial of the cultured': this is a collo- 
quial influenced by MSA which may be used for serious discus- 
sion, but is not normally written. It is used by 'cultured' (i.e. 
well-educated) people on television. It is also often the language 
used in formal teaching in Egyptian universities, and it is becom- 
ing the means of educating students and discussing with them 
different topics. In other words, it is becoming the medium of 
instruction in Egyptian classrooms. 

4. 'dmmiyat ai-mutanawwirin/colloquial of the enlightened (basically 
educated)': this is the everyday language that people educated to 
a basic level (but not university level) use with family and friends, 
and may occur on TV in a discussion of sport or fashion and 
other 'non-intellectual' topics. Cultured and well-educated peo- 
ple also use it when talking in a relaxed fashion about non-serious 
topics. 

5. c ammiyat ai-^ummiyin/colloquial of the illiterates': this is the form 
of colloquial, which is characterised by the absence of influence 
from MSA. On TV, it occurs only in the mouths of certain char- 
acters in soap operas, children's shows and comic situations. 1 

Badawi explains that almost everyone has more than one of these 
levels at their disposal; people often shift between them in the same 
conversation (1973: 93). Illiterates and the less well-educated, how- 
ever, may find it difficult to shift as much, since they control only 
one or two levels with confidence. It is noteworthy that, when he 
defines different levels, Badawi uses sociolinguistic factors like educa- 
tion. Using education as a criterion can be considered a problem in 
his description. It is not clear whether the colloquial levels are built 
on socio-economic variables like education or are just 'stylistic reg- 
isters', or whether they can be both. 

The difference between all these levels is in the quantity of MSA 
used. Thus, it seems to be a quantitative difference more than any- 
thing else. 

My data consists of 30 contemporary Egyptian advertisements 
taken from the national television channels of Egypt. The products 
advertised vary, ranging from motor oil to ghee. I have chosen to 

1 In Egyptian soap operas almost all characters — even the educated ones — speak 
in ECA. Only in defined situations, like a lawyer in a courtroom, would a speaker use 
MSA or switch to any of the levels mentioned by Badawi. This has been the case since 
the beginning of the soap opera market in Egypt in the 60s. 
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examine advertisements because advertisements are different in 
nature from other types of interaction: first, advertisements are pre- 
composed. Second, the time for advertisements is limited, as one 
pays for each word that is said. Thus, language is chosen to have the 
utmost effect possible. Studying code-choice as well as code-swit- 
ching in such a case is of great importance. There are also very few 
attempts that examine diglossic switching as a type of code- switching 
in advertisements in Egypt. 

An indicator of the importance of language in television commer- 
cials is the fact that the advertisements chosen for analysis here are 
also used on the Egyptian Radio without modification, that is, with 
no added paralinguistic features. In other words, these advertise- 
ments rely purely on their language content. 

Unlike discussion programmes on television, advertisements are 
prepared — there is no element of surprise. In advertisements, there 
is also no element of interaction between the speaker and the 
audience. The maker of the advertisement has to predict what the 
audience want to hear and/or see, and the best way to market her/ 
his product. 

In this article I show how code-choice is related to the nature of 
the product advertised and the target audience. The paper is divided 
into two parts, one that deals with sociolinguistic stereotypes specific 
to Egypt and the second deals with stylistic devices. 

2. Sociolinguistic Stereotypes: The Variety of Housewives 
and Cockroaches 

Bell (1984, 2001) thinks that a person's style is no more than her/his 
response to the audience. He not only mentions shifts in style within 
one language, but he also refers to bilingual and diglossic communi- 
ties (1984:189). The audience's importance is very clear in advertise- 
ments. Since the main purpose of the maker of the advertisement is 
to appeal to the audience, s/he will use the variety or language of the 
audience. That is to say s/he will modify her/his language towards 
that of the audience in order to gain their approval. According to 
Giles et al. (1987) this is called 'accommodation' or convergence. 

The producers of these advertisements are Egyptians. As such they 
seem to have a stereotypical fixed idea about how different people 
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from different backgrounds and different social groups use lan- 
guage. 

For example, in an advertisement, about ghee, housewives are 
addressed (target audience), and they are addressed in pure ECA. 
The advertisement starts with a lower middle class housewife who is 
cooking and complaining that her husband spends all his time with 
his friend at the coffee house. A voice in the background advises her 
to try using a certain kind of ghee (clarified butter) in her food. After 
using that particular brand of ghee, she boasts happily that her hus- 
band now spends all his time at home eating her food. 

Another advertisement which addresses 'the working woman' who 
has no time to prepare the food of her baby is in a mixed variety 
between MSA and ECA. The advertisement appeals to the educated 
woman who wants to give her child the best food possible. MSA is 
in italics. 

(1) (A mother speaking) 

ba c d is-sahr ir-rabi c / tiflik biyihtag l-il-gidd^ il-munasib/ gida> fih 
al- c andsir il-muhimma zayy il-vitaminat wa-l-ma'ddin w-il- 
borotim wi bi-n-nisab il- mutawdzinal lPanni mis xabirit 
tagdiyya/ bala 3 i su'uba kibira 3 inni } ahsul c ala it-tawdzun da/ fi 3 akl 
il-bebi/ nistli serilak 

biyPaddim li tifli il-gidd 3 il-mutawazin/ 3 adif il-mayya il-magliyya 
ba c d ma tibrad/ wi >ahsul c ala wagba mugaddiyya/ mutawdzina 
(Comment) 

nistli serilak ad-dd^ al-mutawdzin fi kull wagba 

(Mother): 

"When your baby is four months old, he needs the right food with all 
important nutrients, like vitamins, minerals and proteins, and in the 
right proportions. Because I am not a dietician, I find it really difficult 
to achieve that balance in the baby's food. But Nestle Cerelac gives my 
child a balanced diet. I just add boiling water when it cools down, I 
have a nourishing yet balanced diet". 
(Comment): 

"Nestle Cerelac, the balanced food for every meal". 

In this example, the mother uses a number of lexical items from 
MSA, including gidd 3 (nourishment); the first person singular verb 
'ahsul (I obtain) and the adjective mutawdzina (balanced). She also 
uses MSA phonological features, such as [d] in gidd 3 (food), and 
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mugaddiyya (nourishing), rather than the ECA [z]. According to 
Badawi's classification this advertisement would be classified as 
belonging to the colloquial of the enlightened. In fact, the mother is 
educated enough to realise what is good for her child and to search 
for the best food for her baby. One can even take 'enlightened' here 
to refer to a way of thinking reflected in the way she speaks. The 
question is, would it have been possible for the woman to speak in 
MSA or ECA only instead of a mixture of both and still get her mes- 
sage through? Perhaps this is or is not possible. However, the adver- 
tisement is successful and this may imply that the switching in the 
example provides the trust the audience need in the woman; she can 
get her point through by using both varieties, therefore she is knowl- 
edgeable. Her knowledge of MSA gives her more status, since MSA 
is the H variety supposedly used by presidents, scholars and so on 
and so forth. This is not necessarily a reflection of the way the woman 
actually speaks at home, but the way the woman should speak in 
order for us to believe her. 

An even more interesting example is the one in which different kinds of 
people explain why "Mobil One oil" is good for their cars. 

(2) SI: zet mobil is only for professionals 

S 2: zet mobil huwwa ill! biyinasib gamV i anwa c is-sayydrdt wi 
biyuwaffar fi ^istihldk il-waqud wa c adad marrdt tagytr iz-zet 
S 3: wi lPanni zet mobil wan zet naqi miyya fi-l-miyya fa bi-t- 
tdli 

biyuwaffar fi takdlif al-^isldh wa s-siydna 

S 4: 3 ana ba c tamid c ala zet mobil lPannu al-wahid illi biya'mal 

bi kafd^a tul il-yom xusdsan 3 aw 3 at iz-zahma 

S 1: "Mobil oil is only for professionals" 

S 2: "Mobil oil is appropriate for any kind of car, and it helps decrease 
fuel consumption as well as the frequency of oil change". 
S 3: "And because Mobil oil is a hundred percent pure, it decreases the 
cost of repairs and maintenance". 

S 4: "I rely on Mobil oil because it is the only oil that works perfectly all 
day, even in heavy traffic". 

The first speaker is a male foreigner and he speaks in English. The 
second speaker is a male engineer, i.e. he is educated and he switches 
between MSA and ECA. The last two speakers are women of different 
age groups who own cars, and for this reason, are assumed to be 
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working educated women by the maker of the advertisement. 
Therefore, they also use a mixed variety (cf. Mitchell 1986). SI obtains 
his credibility from speaking in English. He claims he is professional 
and English proves this to his audience. Speaker two uses what 
Badawi classifies as the colloquial of the cultured. He uses a great 
number of MSA lexical items like sayydrdt (cars) rather than the ECA 
counterpart 'arabiyya. He also uses the nominalised phrase ^istihldk 
il waqud (fuel consumption) which is in MSA. Speaker three (woman) 
also speaks in what Badawi classifies as the colloquial of the cultured. 
The last female speaker speaks in what Badawi classifies as the col- 
loquial of the enlightened. 

One of the best advertisements I came across, and the one I would 
like to conclude this section with, is the following advertisement 
about an insect spray called 'Raid' used to get rid of different kinds 
of insects. 

(3) (A commentator) 

red akwa } aktiv/ bi tarkibatihi al-farida bidun rd } iha/ fayaqdi 
c ala-l-hasardt at-td^ira/ bi sur'a wa bidun rd^iha/ 
(A cockroach to his cockroach friend): 
3 ana mis samim haga// red// 
(The commentator again): 

red akwa } aktiv/ bidun rd'iha/ fa"dl/ wa yuzil fi-l-hdl min 
jonson masr. 

(Commentator) 

"Raid Aqua Active with its unique odourless formula kills all flying 

insects swiftly and with no smell". 

(A cockroach to his cockroach friend): 

"I can't smell anything Raid!" (they both die) 

(Commentator) 

"Raid Aqua Active without smell is effective and kills instantly from 
Johnson, Egypt". 

The male commentator uses MSA, what Badawi calls 'contemporary 
classical' while the male cockroach utters his last words, unsurpris- 
ingly in Egyptian colloquial Arabic, what Badawi calls 'colloquial of 
the illiterates'. The cockroach says to his friend: 

} ana mis samim haga// red// 

"I can't smell anything Raid!" 
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The cockroach uses ECA negation with the ECA participle form 'ana 
mis samim (I not smell). So, is ECA the variety of housewives and 
cockroaches? Fortunately for us, the answer to this question is no. 

This brings us back to Badawi's levels. Badawi also distinguished 
people according to the quantity of MSA used. Advertisement makers 
do the same thing. They associate MSA with education, working 
women, even wealth, while ECA is the trivial variety used by the 
cockroach in the example above. I believe the preconception that 
advertisement makers have about language use is not realistic, for 
we have data of very educated people speaking in what Badawi terms 
"colloquial of the illiterates" (cf. Bassiouney 2006). In fact, I have a 
recording of a university lecture in ECA (cf. Reem Bassiouney 2006). 
Likewise, the former president of Egypt, Nasser, was capable of hol- 
ding a speech in pure MSA, pure ECA or a mixed variety to achieve 
a cognitive effect on his audience (cf. Holes 1995). Unlike Badawi 
(1995:38), I do not think advertisements reflect real language situa- 
tions. They rather reflect misconceptions about language use. These 
misconceptions are shared by many Egyptians and this may explain 
the success of these advertisements. 

3. Diglossic Switching as Part of Code Switching: 
Minimise Costs and Maximise Rewards 

Diglossic switching as part of code switching has one significant 
characteristic: it is used as a linguistic devise to create an effect on 
the listener or audience. In other words, speakers use language to 
create a cognitive effect (Sperber and Wilson 1985). According to 
Myers-Scotton (1997) switching is used to minimise cost and maxi- 
mise the rewards of the speaker, i.e. the speaker wants to achieve the 
utmost effect on his/her audience with the least effort on his/her part. 
Therefore, if no switching is used, the speaker will use other devices 
to minimise costs and maximise rewards, whether these devices are 
linguistic or paralinguistic in nature. This is very true for advertise- 
ments. An advertisement which is in a mixed variety does not have 
singing, dancing, different scenes or stylistic devices. In Advertisements 
which are in pure ECA, there are usually pretty girls singing or danc- 
ing, or a narrative (see example 5). In advertisements in pure MSA 
there are usually more stylistic devices, repetition, parallelism, over- 
use of co-ordination, etc. (cf. Johnson 1990; Fakhri 1999; Aitchison 
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2007). Consider the following example in which repetition is in 
italics: 

(4) mundu c ami 5 alf wa tumnumi'ati wa tamanina/ wa hatta aPan/ 
tata'aqabu il-'agyal/ wa tatalahaqu al-'ahdat/ wa da'iman kana 
'ada'una mutamayyizan/ fi qimmat al-'iqtisad il-qawml/ mi'a 

wa tamaniyat 'asara 'dman mina-l-xibra/ fi-l-wada'i' wa-l-hisabat 
al-gariya / mi'a wa tamaniyat 'asara 'dman mina-l-xibra I fi-s-suqi 
il-'iqariyy im-misri/ mi'a wa tamaniyat 'asara 'dman mina-l-xibra 
fi tatwir al-xadamat al-masrafiyya/ mi'a wa tamaniyat 'asara 
'dman mina-l-xibra fi tamwlli wa taswlqi al-masru'at/ mi'a wa 
tamaniyat 'asara 'dman mina-l-xibra 'amalun mustamirri 
li xidmat al-'iqtisad al-qawmi/ al-bank al-'iqari al-misrl 'awwalu 
bankin misriyyi 

'Since the year 1880 and until today, as generations have come and 
gone and events have taken their course, our performance has taken a 
leading role in the national economy. [One hundred and eighteen years 
of experience with bonds and current accounts, one hundred and eigh- 
teen years of experience as the running Egyptian real estate market, 
one hundred and eighteen years of experience in developing financial 
services, one hundred and eighteen years of experience in financing 
and marketing projects, one hundred and eighteen years of experience 
in a continuous effort to serve the national economy. The Egyptian Real 
Estate Bank, the first Egyptian bank' 

Now consider the following example which is in pure ECA. This is 
an advertisement about a company that produces television sets. The 
producer of the advertisement uses singing by beautiful girls, para- 
linguistic features as well as repetition (in italics) and rhyme (in ital- 
ics and underlined). 

(5) Singing girls: 

lamma tTuZ samsong tib'a 3 inta c ayiz tilifizyon 3 alwanu ginan 
lamma Wul samsong mis bass fi batnak batixa sifi la wi sitwi 
kamdn 

lamma ti'ul samsong timsik rimot kontrol wi tinzil boss 'asan 
Samsung da sotuh hanun 
la ti'ul li gitar wala 'anun 
lamma ti'ul hat ....samsong 

'When you say Samsung, it means you want a television with wonderful 
colours. 

When you say Samsung, you can really rest assured. 
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When you say Samsung, you take the remote control in yours hands 
and start kissing it in joy because, 

Samsung has a tender voice even more tender than a guitar or a kanun 

(a string instrument). 

When you say give me. . .Samsung'. 

The first three lines have a rhyme scheme. Again in advertisements 
that are in MSA or ECA there is more rhetorical devices like rhyme 
scheme, repetition, and so on and so forth. Note that unlike the 
advertisements which use ECA, in those that use MSA there is usu- 
ally no singing or dancing. Therefore diglossic switching as part of 
code switching is used in itself as a device. This fact was also noted 
by Gardener-Chloros et al when they compared bilinguals' and 
monolinguals speeches' (2000). 

The nature of the product advertised is also crucial in the choice 
of code. The assumption is that customers who will use banks in 
Egypt are well off and educated enough to choose the best option for 
their investments. At least this is the assumption that comes across 
to the audience. The use of MSA in this case gives credibility to the 
bank and the investor. Televisions on the other hand, are the kind 
of products that must appeal to all people, regardless of their educa- 
tion or wealth. 

Conclusion 

Advertisements serve as an example that demonstrates the attitude 
and misconceptions of Egyptians towards the use of H and L. The 
division of speech into levels related to education only falls short of 
giving a thorough picture of the situation in Egypt, although it reflects 
the popular conception of the language situation and therefore the 
use of language in advertisements. However, producers appeal to 
popular beliefs, and that is why they are successful. 

Diglossic switching as part of code switching has a discourse func- 
tion, namely to leave the utmost effect possible on the audience. The 
form of language used by the producers has a clear motivation and 
function. Holes (2004:344) highlights the relation between form and 
function in relation to the use of MSA. He posits that: 

"In any passage of Arabic speech, whether monologue or conversation, 
one cannot track, still less make sense of, the moment-by-moment, 
unpredictable changes in language form unless one is also aware of 
co-occurrent changes in the ideational content of the discourse and the 
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interpersonal relationships of the participants, as perceived by the par- 
ticipants themselves. Changes in the form of what is said are a complex 
set of signals- the rules of which have yet to be worked out- of these 
underlying changes". 

Speakers tend to use more linguistic and paralinguistic techniques if 
they are using only ECA or MSA, but if they are switching between 
ECA and MSA, they use fewer of these devices. Switching in itself is 
a device used to leave the utmost effect on the listener/audience. I 
would like to conclude by citing a quote by Joseph Addison 1710. 
He says "The great art in writing advertisements, is the finding out 
a proper method to catch the reader's eye: without which a good 
thing may pass over unobserved" (cited in Aitchison 2007:140). The 
diglossic situation in Egypt provides a rich fertile ground for catching 
the reader's eye. 
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178, 179, 180 
contemporary classical 279 

content: language 276 

continuum: linguistic 274 

corridor 41, 55 

counter-urbanisation 232, 233, 239 
creole(s) 174, 178, 179, 195 
Croatian 52 
cross-section 226 
Cukurova 73 

cultured: colloquial of the 279 

Cyprus Arabic 21,22,196 

*8: proto-Aramaic 6 

*d: proto-Semitic _ 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 13 

*d: reflex of 4 

*d: reflex of 5, 6 

8~d 9 

8 > z 4, 7, 10, 14 

d as reflex of Arabic *8 

dfa) (proclitic) 21 

da- verb modifier 20, 21, 28, 35, 38 

Dakhla oasis 41, 47 

daktor 163 

Damascus Arabic 10, 12, 21, 109, 110, 
112, 113, 114, 116, 117, 119, 121, 123, 
126, 130, 134, 135, 136, 144, 145, 148, 
149, 150, 152, 153, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
161, 165, 168, 249, 251, 252, 253, 254, 
261, 262, 263, 265, 266, 268, 269 

Damietta 41,50,55,57 

Daniel: Book of 3, 4 

dar' 'to do' 191 

data processing: mass statistical 227 

dawwa' 127 
Daxiliya region 78, 95 
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dayya' 127 

dd- (proclitic) 21 

de 21 

de-affrication 44, 45 
<hf 130, 131 
deletion of v > elision 
demonstrative(s) 34, 93 
denativisation 194 
dene 163 

denominal verbs 189,190 
dental(s) 41, 42, 44, 56, 80 
de-palatalization 42, 45 
Derez-Zor 25,26,27,28 
derived verb patterns 87, 88 
de-segregation 133, 141 
development g > g > g 56 
dl 22 

diachronic development 174, 188, 189 
dialect geography/geographers 43, 49, 
225 

dialectal norms 43, 230 

dialectological surveys: traditional 

225 

diatopic/diastratic variation 43 
dichotomy 183, 223 
d'if 163 

differential effects of socio-economic fac- 
tors 229 

differentiation: gender 218, 221, 259, 

261, 262, 263, 264 

diffusion: urban hierarchy model 266, 

267, 269 

diglossia 8,9,273,274 

diglossic switching 280 

direct insertion 188 

disambiguation 8 

disappearing/-ed features 156, 164 

discourse function 273-283 

distribution of linguistic features 11, 12, 
20, 25, 27, 34, 37, 41, 43, 44, 49, 50, 55, 
56, 57, 64, 67, 100, 130, 137, 148, 161, 
177, 214, 215, 216, 229, 250, 252, 259, 
260, 264, 266, 267, 269 

Djingili 175 

DO-construction 187-198 

dominance of urban areas in variationist 

studies 228 
dominance 37, 188, 228 
doze/dazze 123 
dual number 174, 175, 179 
Dummar 158,249-269 
dummy verb 187, 188, 193 
Dumyat > Damietta 



'■azlzaziyye 161 

early dialect forms 225 

Eastern Arabia 10, 100, 190 

-ac (pron. suffix) 26 

'dddam 126 

'dd 3 n 163 

education: levels of 273, 283 

Egypt Arabic 10, 21, 41-57, 60, 64, 66, 

67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 180, 192, 204, 

273-283 
'shna 135 

3hna 27, 28, 34, 135 

-afc (pron. suffix) 26 

elision of vowel(s) 81, 82, 86 

'Me'al'aUe'al'alld'a 123 

dlli (relative particle) > relative 

'Mi (relative particle) > relative 

'Emariyye 137, 143, 155, 167 

embedded language 47, 188, 191, 193, 

194, 195, 196, 198 
embedding: social of linguistic change 

227 

emphasis/emphatics 10, 55, 80, 113, 115, 
116, 131, 132, 133, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
154, 165, 257, 265, 266 

enclitic(s) 79, 82, 89, 90, 153 

Enga (Papuan) 176 

English: Chancery Standard 175 

English: Middle _ 174, 229 

enlightened: colloquial of the 278 

'eno/'ena/'enu/'eni 164 

anfam 27 

ante 27, 34 

'ds'alla 163 

es-Salt/Sult 32, 257 

Ethiopic Semitic 10 

ethnicity 111, 204, 205, 206, 208, 227, 

228, 229, 230 
Euphrates group 25,28,99-107 
Euscarian 52 
'dwldd/'ulad 121 
existential marker si 92 
expansion (of Arabic) 179, 181 
exposure to other speakers 268 
'3Xtydr/'3Xtiyar/x3tydr 121 
Ezra: Book of 3, 4 

falasulyalfaldstilyelfasuliyye etc. 122 
fad(d) 22,23 
fagad/fagdd 23 
fakkartak 163 
Farafra oasis 41 
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farase/farrase/jbrrese 123 
fard 23 
fand 23 
farza 123 

fashionable features 18 

fashionable youth 253 

fat 23 

Fayyum 41 

Fazul/Fadul 102, 103 

feminine plural forms 23, 35, 83, 101, 

249, 250 

fetishism: urban 234, 238 

fdttds(e )/ fdttes(e) 163 
fsz'an 163 

fieldworker inaccuracies 226 
filh 32 

fossilization 8, 9, 23, 268 
free time 253 

free variation 19, 36, 80, 81 
fringe 99,252 

fronting 25, 79, 207, 257, 258 
Fuhail 100 

fusha 48, 49, 273-283; > Standard Arabic, 

MSA, Classical Arabic 
futurity 11, 21, 35, 91, 129, 140, 146 

g ~ [dz] 203, 204, 209 

g ~ g 43, 46, 47, 52, 53, 56, 57 

*g: reflex of _ 44, 53, 80, 81, 101, 103 
\i\ ~ [g] 47 

ga'ed (present continuous marker) 28 
gd'ed/gd'id > ga'ed 
gah/gdh 21 

gahawa syndrome 24, 33, 38, 
garlb 114 

pht/gilit 17-38, 99, 101 

gender: grammatical 37, 94, 174, 175, 

178, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 220, 221, 

250, 253 

gendered socialization 229 

gentrification: rural 233 

geographical coverage 226 
geographical variation 228, 229 
geographically-oriented dialectology 
234 

geography/geographers: dialect 43,49, 

225 

German 43, 46, 51, 52, 65, 67, 176, 193, 
194 

Germanic languages 42, 43, 67, 240 
Ghaziyah 105 



gidddm ("before") 182 

Gilyak/Nivkh (Sakhalin) 175 

gr-prefix 178 

glottal stop 55, 57, 80 

Goldvarb X programme 258 

grammaticalisation 191, 192, 194, 240 

grands nomades 102 

Greek 52, 188, 189, 196, 198 

Gulf Arabic 10,23,28,66,70 

Guta/Ghuta 135, 167, 168, 251 

(h) variable 203-269 

ha 129 

ha- 21 

ha- 21, 159 

habitual action 20 

hada(n) 139 

hadari > settling 

hade 140 

haddnk 126 

haddnke 126 

hadsnken 126 

Hadidin 102, 103 

hadollk 126 

Hadramawt 204 

Hafar al-Batin 99 

hafiri 115 

*hdhind/hdhund 28 

Hajar > Jabal 

haki 113 

hakim 163 

halla'tene 160 

halla'tiniyye 160 

halli (relative particle) > relative 

Harm 266, 267 

hamamim 143 

hdmel 163 

hammdmdt 143 

hdra 113 

Haraksah 104 

Harib 68 

harmony: vowel 134, 138, 150, 151 

Hasake 266,268 
hassabtak 163 
Hassaniya Arabic 66 
hattd 21 
Hausa 192, 196 
hawna 28 

(hayy) al-Amin 136, 167 
hazin 163 
hda's 165 
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Hebrew 3, 10,46,51,52 
hamle 163 
hdnna 135 
hmne{n) 139 

heterogeneity 49, 204, 227, 231, 232, 
239, 242 

hierarchy 128, 188, 266, 267, 269, 274 

hierarchy: urban model 266, 267, 269 

Hijaz 8, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 209, 211, 

213,215, 220 
*hina 28,29 
hini 29 

historical linguistics 3, 6, 10, 11, 14, 173 
Hit 25 

hna 28, 34, 36, 93, 96 
hni 28 

hnik(e) 129, 130 
Hollandi Canal 99 
hollow verbs 86, 145 
homogeneity 95, 112, 205, 225, 230, 237, 
253 

Horns 266, 267 
honik(e) 129, 130 

Hordn/Hawran 28, 100, 113, 251, 268 
Hugariya 68 
*hund 28,29 
Hungarian 52 
huni 28 

hybrid form(s) 36, 236 
hybridity: linguistic 236 

-i (final) 82, 90, 101, 141, 157, 178 
'id 125 
'Ida's 165 

idiosyncracy 42,48, 101 
Idleb 266 
ihna 28 

Mi (relative particle) > relative 

illiterates: colloquial of the 279 

impatience 21 

implausibility: phonetic 5, 7 

implicational relationship of phonemes 

41,214 
-in (final) 29, 82, 143 
-in (imperfect verb ending 2 nd p. sg. 

fern.) 29,82 
-in > tanwin 

inaccuracies: fieldworker 226 

incorporating loan(s) 33, 34, 35, 187, 

189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 
independent linguistic entity 46 
indetermination marker 22, 23, 38 



indigenous language 179, 180 
indirect insertion 188 
Indo-European 175, 182 
Indo-Iranian 182 
Indonesia 204 

inflection 27, 83, 85, 89, 94, 175, 179, 
191, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 

influence: grammatical 180 

inherent variability 223, 224 
-inn suffix 89 

innovation 215, 219, 220, 232, 234, 267, 
269, 

inscriptions 4, 5, 7, 8 

insertion 82, 187, 188, 192, 193, 194, 197, 

255, 268, 269, 
insular dialects 22, 23, 227, 240 
integration 187, 188, 189, 190, 192, 194, 

195, 196, 197, 198, 252, 
intellectual elites 253 
intelligibility: mutual 51, 147, 148, 

179, 203, 206, 238, 242 
interdental(s) 6, 80, 265 
interference 109, 173 
interjection 22 
internal development 47, 56 
internal homogeneity 230 
internal sociolinguistic geographies 229 
International Phonetic Alphabet 225 
interrogative 92, 93, 139, 147, 164, 182, 

193 

intra-rural differences 231 
intra-speaker variability 228 
IPA > International Phonetic Alphabet 
Iraq Arabic 10, 17, 18, 24, 25, 28, 65, 66, 

67, 70, 73, 99-107, 249 
Irbid 268 
{-i)rela 137 
isogloss: 'af - gaf 55 
isogloss: gim - gim 55 
isogloss: Uzbekistan - Anatolia 12 
isolated words or short phrases 225 
isolation 30, 94, 95, 173-184, 224, 227, 

240, 241, 242, 
Ivrit 189 
'iz/zaziyye 161 
Izki 78,81,94,95 

/ (as reflex of *g) 41, 79, 80, 81 
ja, yiji verb "come" 87 
JabalAkhdar 94 
Jabal H a j ar 77 
JabalTayy 102 
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Jazira 32, 101 

JB > Jewish Baghdadi 

Jewish Arabic 17-38, 46, 47, 56, 

109-168 
Jewish Baghdadi 17-38 
Jiblih 66 

jim ("with, together with") 182 
Jisr Sudan 99 

Jordan Arabic 10, 12, 203, 250, 251, 257, 
268 

*k: reflex of _ 25, 26, 33, 79, 101 

k~ £ 26,37 

k ~ [ts] 203, 204, 209 

kabban 163 

kabza 161 

ka'snno 137 

kaf al-'agamiyya 50 

kafkir 161 

kallaf (bikallef b-hakyo) (hakyo mdtkal- 

lef) 115 
kaman 151, 160 
kamaniyye 160 
Karaite Jews 25 
karata 163 
Karkh 17,30 
kdbzaye 161 
londra 161 
kafb 163 
k3tob/k3fb 163 
kdzlok 161 

Kharga oasis 41, 54, 72, 
Khorasan 66 
Khuzistan 65 

-ki (pron. suffix) 26, 27, 211, 212, 213, 
214,215,217,219, 220, 221 

kinships: locally-based 208, 253 

Ki-Nubi 68, 73, 178, 179, 180 
Kirkuk 73 

koineization 25, 33, 36, 119, 229, 239, 

240, 242 
ktir 115 
!Kung 175 

Kuwait Arabic 23, 24, 28, 99 
Kwayris 28 
Kwidah 104 

/- (proclitic) 22, 35 
labialisation 151, 153 
la'dlanno 137 
lah 129 

lah 21, 35, 36, 129, 141 



laha 129 
lahar/laxar 161 
l-'Akrad 111, 167 
l-'Amara/Amaara 132,167,251 
lamma(n) 140 
lammen 140 

1-Anawat 123, 125, 143, 149, 155, 167 
1-Assa' 109-168 

Latin script: Arabic in 49, 56 

Lattakia 266 
layering 188,294 
learnability 177 

Lebanese Arabic 21, 28, 65, 69, 114, 117, 
123, 130, 135, 146, 158, 160, 189, 195, 
198, 249, 250, 251, 266, 267 

hher I hxer 161 

bhna 134 

hhri I bxri 161 

l-'Emariyye 137, 143, 155, 167 

b-Mhazrin 114,133,134,167 

lento/allegro 138 

bssa'ta 129 

Levant Arabic 66, 67, 70, 73, 249, 250 
levelling 26, 33, 36, 94, 119, 203, 206, 

219, 220, 233, 234, 235, 239, 240 
l-'dwlad/lulad 121 
1-Harab/ 1-Xarab 167 
Libya 10,66,67,70,73, 178 

life expectancy: average 252 

life-mode(s) 236, 252, 253, 258, 259, 261, 

262, 264, 
lifestyle(s) 77, 78, 95, 237, 252, 253 
light verb 187, 188, 191, 192, 193, 194, 

195, 196, 197, 198, 
lil (indirect obj. marker) 181 
linear sequence/development 4, 6, 43, 

53, 56 

linguistic adaptation 17- 38, 47, 56, 57, 
194, 

linguistic diversity 118, 119, 147, 157, 

165, 168, 175, 176, 182, 227, 230, 237 
liquid 80, 101 

//;' (relative particle) > relative 

1-Malki 155, 167 

1-Masbak 114 

1-Mazra'a 155, 167 

1-Midan/Meedan 109-168 

Loan Verb Assimilation Hierarchy 188 

Loan(s) 25, 33, 35, 44, 67, 69, 112, 117, 
118, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 129, 136, 
137, 140, 141, 147, 148, 149, 153, 161, 
165, 187-198 
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location 77, 88, 100, 180, 183, 224, 230, 

232, 233, 267, 268, 269 

locus: social of linguistic change 226 

long-term contact 176 
1-Xarab > 1-Harab 

m(a)'a/abil 125, 126 
ma hek ? 163 
ma 142 
mahskin 136 
m'abel 125, 126 
Macedonian 176 
maddaldllo 145 
M'addamiyye 28 
Maghniyya 73 

Magrib/Maghreb Arabic 24, 36, 47, 66, 

67, 70, 153 
main-stream variety 46 
majority dialect(s)/form(s) 12, 25, 28, 

35, 46, 56, 128, 129, 136, 144, 147, 153, 

155, 156,213, 239 
makanet taszll 127 
Makkah > Mecca 
mal(y)an 127, 128 
malilmani 140 
Malki 155, 167 

Malta Arabic 22, 180, 181, 189 
Ma'lula-Aramaic 44 
manaxir 125 

Manazrah/Manadrah 102, 103 
Mandarin Chinese 175 
manfaxa 113 
Mangarayi 175 
mann-i/ak etc. 141 
manoeuvring of leisure times 252 
manoeuvring of work times 252 
Mardin 21 
marld 163 

markedness 20, 22, 36, 203, 211, 217, 

233, 239, 240; > conspicuous 

marker: present continuous ga'ed 28 

marker: sociolinguistic 21, 26, 34, 36, 

37, 38 

marking: direct object 181 

marking: indirect object 181 

Maronite teachers 48 
Masbak 114 

Mashriq/Masriq 21,22,67 
maske 125 
massake 125 

material culture 63, 64, 67 
matmat I -a 117 



matrix (language) 187, 188, 194, 195 

matt 113, 116 

mattat 163 

maw 142 

mawwdl 54, 55 

Mazra'a 155, 167 

Mazze 112 

MB > Muslim Baghdadi 
md'bal 125, 126 

Mecca/Makkah 69, 73, 203, 204, 206, 
249 

mechanisms of change 226 
msgget 163 

msnxar, msxxar, etc. 125 
merged reflex of *' and w 85 
merged reflex of *3 and d 5, 1 1 
merged reflex of *3 and z 5,6,8 
merged reflex of d and d 80 
merger 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 80, 85, 194, 242 
maskin 163 

Mesopotamian Arabic 17, 21, 23, 25, 28, 

35, 99-107,251 
Mhazrin 114, 133, 134, 167 
-mi interrogative suffix 182 
mi 142 

Miao/Hmong 175 

Midan/Meedan 109-168 

Middle Arabic 9, 13, 139 

middle class professionals 253 

Middle English 174,229 

Migration/immigration/emigration 12, 
25, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 77, 105, 106, 
180, 181, 191, 196, 197, 198, 203, 204, 
205, 223, 229, 238, 239, 241, 242, 

minority dialect(s)/form(s) 26, 34, 38, 
46, 56, 57, 137, 142, 144, 220, 239, 249, 

minority language: Arabic as 249 

misconceptions about language use 280 

mixing: site of language 235 

Mixtec 175 

mm'bal 125 

mnob > blmnob 

mnob 124 

mo 142 

mobility 203, 236, 238 
mode of production 252 
Modern Standard Arabic > MSA 

modifier: verb da- 20,21,28,35,38 

Morocco 44, 45, 64, 66, 70, 73, 180, 189, 

191, 192, 195, 196, 198 
morphological marker 175,180 
morphology: loss of 174, 178 
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mosam 160 
mosem 160 
Mosul 23,27 

mountain region of Oman 77-98 
mow 142 

MSA 273-283; > Standard Arabic, fusha, 

Classical Arabic 
msa"It 165 
msazzel/msazzle 127 
mu hek ? 163 
mu 142 

mudaxxam 113 
mufaxxam 113 
muhazzab 113 

multicultural urban centres 227 
multilingualism 227 
Muntafiq 105 
muriine 114, 115 
Musandam 77 
musaqqaf 115 
Muscat 81 
musem 160 

Muslim Baghdadi 17-38 

Muslim(s) 17-38, 46, 47, 64, 109-168 

Mutair 99 

mutual intelligibility 51, 147, 148, 179, 

203, 206, 238, 242 
mwdzeh 126 

Nabataean 5, 7, 8, 9 
naddarat 161 
na'em 115 

Nagd / Najd Arabic 43, 53, 95, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 180, 183, 
203-221 

nah'r 131 

Najdi resyllabification rule 24, 38 
nar 131, 132 
narbls 163 
Nasiriyyah 99 

natural drift/change 11, 21, 23, 26, 33, 

35, 37 

naturalness of change 11,21,23,33 
ndzik 114, 115 
ns/alfn 135 

negation 92, 121, 124, 139, 140, 142, 193, 

280, 
mh'n 135 
rahnalnahna 134 
rwhna/nahna 27, 28, 134, 152 
mss hot 161 



network: social _ 210, 232, 238, 240, 
252 

New Guinea 176 

newly-built suburb > Dummar 

nhdr 132 

Niger-Congo language 179 
Nigeria Arabic 65, 69 
Nile Valley 66 
Nile-Delta 41-57,65 
Nilo-Saharan language 179 
nomad(ic) 32, 77, 78, 95, 99, 102, 103, 
105, 106 

nominalization of verbs 187, 198,279 
non-concatenative lexical structure 189 
non-contingency marker 21 

norm: dialect 117 

norms: dialectological 43, 230 

Norse: 01d_ 174, 176 
North Africa Arabic 10, 23, 47, 70, 179, 
196 

North America 175, 227, 232 
Northeastern Neo-Aramaic 23 
Norwich 224,228 
nuniyye 163 

occupation 230 

Oceania: Central 175 

Old English 174 

Oman Arabic 43, 65, 66, 72, 73, 77-98 
opacity 175,240 
optative function/marker 20 
Oran 73 

ordering: diachronic 188 

orientation 230 

orthography 7, 8, 9, 14, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53 

overspill: urban 233 

over-use of co-ordination 280 

Pacific North West 176 
palatalization 41, 42, 45, 57, 79, 80 
Palestine Arabic 12, 25, 26, 52, 66, 69, 

133, 146, 160, 189, 249, 250, 251, 257 
Pama-Nyungan 175 
Papuan 176 

papyri: Aramaic 4,21 

paradigm transfer 188 

paralinguistic features 273, 276, 280, 

281,283 
parallelism 280 

passive: apophonic 35, 88, 94 

past tense: irregular 174 

pastoralism 77, 230 
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patterns of sociolinguistic variation and 

change 229 
patterns of variation and change 236 
peninsula: Arabian 29, 43, 65, 67, 70, 

71, 72, 79, 81, 179, 180, 184, 205, 206 
periphery 43, 175 
periphrasis 188, 190, 193, 194 
petits nomades 102 
phonemic stress 257 
pidgin(s) 174, 177, 178, 179, 195 
pilgrim(s) 32, 51, 52, 53, 56, 204 
placenames 48, 50, 55, 57, 66 
plosive(s) 41, 54, 56, 79, 80, 81; > stop(s) 

plurals: irregular nominal 174 

postposition(s) 182 
pre-composed text 276 
pre-Islamic 22 
prepalatal(s) 41,45 

preposition(s) 91, 145, 152, 158, 159, 
160, 165, 181, 253, 254, 264, 265, 266 

present continuous action 20, 28, 35 

prestige feature/dialect 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 
34, 36, 38, 81, 118, 119, 120, 196, 262 

Principle II: Labovs 262 

proclitic dfa)- 21 

proclitic /- 22, 35 

production: mode of 252 

proficiency 187, 188, 195, 197 

progressive marker gi - 178 

pronoun(s)/pronominal(s): personal 

22, 23, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 79, 89, 
90, 91, 102, 123, 127, 129, 134, 139, 
140, 141, 143, 145, 154, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 162, 164, 176, 178, 191, 207, 
249-269 

proportions of speakers 183 

proto-Arabic *3 11, 184 

proto-Aramaic *3 6 

proto-Semitic *3 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Proto- Semitic 3-14 

q~f 4 

*q: reflex of _ 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 33, 37, 

41, 52, 53, 55, 79, 101, 112 
q as reflex of proto-Semitic *3 4 
qa- 1 qad- 21 
Qahaba 69 
Qalamun 44 
Qamisli 266,268 
Qash'am 105, 106 
Qatar Arabic 23 
qsltu/ qultu 17-38,249 



qualitative absolute differences 230 
quantifying complexity 175 
quantitative tendencies 230 
Quechua 179, 198 

Questionnaire(s) 64, 68, 71, 73, 99, 124, 
225 

re 137 

Ra'sal-Hadd 77 
radi' 113 
rah/rah > lah 
rah 129 
raha 129 

rahar I raxar 161 

raising of short vowel a 27, 33, 36, 38, 

135, 136, 137,257,258 
ram(y)et, ram(y)u 145 
ramet, ramu 145 
Ramtha 268 
random sampling 228 
Rashayidah 99 
Rasid > Rosetta 
Rauzatain / Raudatain 99 
Rawda 111, 167 
rayeh 129 

rayih I rayeh 21,129 
re 137 

reconstruction 3, 11, 13, 183 
recording equipment 225 
reduction ofmorphological categories 23, 
35, 174 

redundancy 174, 175, 235, 239 
reflex of *d 4 

reflex of *3 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
reflex of *r 21 

regularity/irregularity 174, 175, 177, 178, 

193, 239, 240 
nher I nxer 161 
nhri I nxri 161 
Rgkn 3d-din 167 

relative marker/clause 4, 5, 91, 92, 152, 

159, 182 
reliability tests 225 
relic-form(s) 12, 55, 56 
religious affiliation 17, 18, 24, 26, 34 
repetition of grammatical information 

174, 177 
repetition 280 

representative (of a section) of a commu- 
nity 226 
residual zones 175, 176 
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resyllabification of C aC C (where C 2 is 

h, x, g, h or ') > gahawah syndrome 
resyllabification 24, 33, 38, 81, 83, 256 
rhotacism 151 
RijalAlma 69 

Romance languages 42, 43, 67, 180, 181, 
189 

Rosetta 50, 51, 52, 56 
Riickverschiebung > back shift 
Rufai' 99-107 
Rufaydah 68 

'rural' as category obfuscatory 231 

'rural': definition of 231 

rural Baghdadi 18 
rural Damascus 251 

rural dialect(s)/features 20, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 34, 35. 36, 37, 38, 41, 94, 
223, 266, 

rural gentrification 233 

rural Jordanian 12 

rural speaker(s)/area(s)/feature(s) 12, 
18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 66, 73, 77, 81, 
94, 95, 21 1, 223-242, 251, 266, 268, 269 

rural-urban similarities 231 

Rustaq 79,81,89 

s as reflex oik > affrication 
s/sdfr 133 

51 (> S-type Oman) 79,81,94 

52 (> S-type Oman) 79,94 
sabbat/sdbbat 161 

sa'alla 163 
Sa'dah 104 
sades 165 
Sadr City 33, 37 
sahho 163 
Saima' 79 
sakaza 163 
sdla/sald/sald 162 

salience 21, 24, 34, 81, 104, 211, 227 
Salt/Suit 32, 257 

Samaritan 5, 9 

Samaritan Aramaic 5, 9 
Samaritan Hebrew 9 
Samawa 104 
sdmi 'atf 114 
sdmi 114 

Sammar/Shammar 18, 32, 43, 71, 99, 

100, 101, 102, 103 
sampling 224 
sampling: random 228 



Sardiyyah 100, 103 
sdtet 165 

Saudi Arabia 67, 68, 69, 70, 99, 180, 190, 

203, 204, 205, 206, 249 
Sawawi 77-98 
Sdwiya 18, 32, 105 
saydcdiyye/sedaliyye 161 
say eh 113 

Scandinavian 174, 179 

se (existential marker) 92 

SED > Survey of English Dialects 

sedentary dialect(s)/feature(s) 18, 20, 

21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 34, 35, 36, 65, 72, 

77-98, 102, 206 
segregation 34, 117, 141, 166 
Seh/Sex Muhyaddin 114,167 
self-employed 252 

semantic load: decreasing 191 

Semitic: proto- > proto-Semitic 

hnno 137 

settling/settled 17, 32, 55, 66, 77, 78, 81, 

94, 205,231,241 
sex effect 263 
Shararat 100 

Shi'ah/Shi'i(te)/Shiite 33, 36, 37, 100, 
104, 105 

shifting: style 223, 265 

Shukriyya 64, 65 
si 'mno 164 

Sibawaih 43,44,60,206 
sibilant(s) 6, 41, 44, 45, 47, 49, 52, 57, 
265 

Sicily 180, 181 

Sierra Miwok: Southern _ (USA) 175 
simplification 173-184, 212, 239, 240, 
274 

simultaneity 4, 5, 113, 118 

Sinai 72 

Siouan 175 

Sirhan 100,102,103 

sit 164 

siydt 164 

skarbine 161 

Slavic 176 

Slut 102, 103 

sobya/e, sdb(b)a 122 

social embedding 227 

social processes: causal 224 

socio-economic structure 111, 229, 250, 
275 

socio-political organization 253 
solidarity 236, 253 
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Sorbian: Upper 176 

Soukhne 25,29,72 

Sousse 25, 73 

South Arabic 43 

space 228,230 

spatial variation 228 

speech community 5, 179, 188, 195, 223, 
226, 240, 245 

speech: rapid and continuous 225 

spirantization 8, 9 

split 4, 6, 7, 12, 14, 26, 45 

Sprachbund 176 

spread zones 175, 176 

s-Sagur/Shaghoor 109-168,251 

s-Sa'lan 167 

s-Salhiyye 109-168 

Stambul 3Z-zgire 114 

Standard Arabic 12, 18, 19, 41, 46, 109, 
112, 115, 117, 119, 120, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 136, 137, 154, 164, 166, 249, 
250, 264, 265, 273, 274; > fusha, MSA, 
Classical Arabic 

static 227 

status 5, 34, 36, 237, 253, 278 

stereotype(s) 273, 276 

stigmatized features 18, 26, 115, 117, 

166,210,211,262 
stop(s) 8, 12, 42, 45, 51, 52, 55, 57, 203, 

206, 207, 242, 265; plosive(s) 
strategies for borrowing 88, 187, 188, 

189, 191, 192, 193, 196, 198 
stress 27, 82, 84, 86, 89, 106, 153, 256, 

257 

stress: phonemic 257 

strong verb 27, 81, 83, 84, 89 

STRUT lexical class 226 

style-shifting 223,265 

stylistic devices 280 

S-type (subdivision Oman) 91,94,95 

Su'Saruza 109-168 

substrate 22 

suburbanization process 253 
succession of (different) types of con- 
tact 161 

Sudan 10, 54, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 

71,73, 99, 178, 179, 192, 196 
Sudanic 10, 196 
suffocation 89 
Sumerian 175 
sun letters 44 

Sunni(te) 30, 33, 36, 104, 105 



superimposed language 188, 189, 190, 

194, 195, 196, 197 
superstrate language(s) 189 
Suqal-Ghazl 17 
Survey of English Dialects 226 
Susa > Sousse 
Swahili 68, 179 
syllable structure(s) 24, 33, 81 
synonym(s) 63, 66, 163 
Syria Arabic 9, 21, 28, 60, 65, 66, 100, 

102, 105, 249, 250, 251, 266, 267 
Syrian Desert 28, 32, 100, 102, 105 
Syro-Mesopotamian 21, 22, 27, 32, 102 

ta- 21 

ta/dC 1 C 2 iC 3 {tdsrif tdthite/tdtxlte tdslih 

tebdll Wild ts'lim) 136 
ta"as 163 
tube 125 
tafa I taffa 146 
Tajikistan 67, 181 
tal(y)dn 127, 128 
tola' 146 
ta'll'a 123 
talla 127, 128 
talla' 146 
tamvin 104, 139 
Tardif (Indo-Iranian) 182 
target audience 277 
Tartus 266 
taxane 113, 115 
fa- 21 
Tema 43 

tendencies: quantitative 230 

Tihamah 68,69 
Tikrit 27 
t'tl 113, 115 
Tlemcen 73, 143 
tmane 165 
tmanye 165 
tobale 125 

topicalisation of verb 193 

trade (route) 31,32,55,56,77,204 

traditional quarter > Sagur 

transfer: paradigm 188 

transmission: written 196,197 

transparency: increase in 174, 177, 

178, 179,239 
trilingualism 177 
Tripoli 47,70 
trivial variety 280 
Trucial Coast 65 
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tta- 21 

-tu (verbal perfect ending 1 st p. sg.) 27; > 
qsltu 

-tu (verbal perfect ending 2 nd p. pi. masc.) 
27 

Tucano 176 

-turn (verbal perfect ending 2 nd p. masc. 
pi.) 27 

Tunisia Arabic 10, 25, 66, 69, 70, 71, 73 
Turkey Arabic 65 
Turkic 182 

Turkish 50, 51, 52, 73, 182, 191, 196, 197 
txln 115 

type(s) of contact 177,183 
typology 17, 18, 24, 36, 94, 177, 183, 187, 
197, 224, 238, 239 

-u (final) 82,90, 178, 191 
Uganda 67, 178 

-uh (pron. suffix) 82, 89, 90, 102, 103 
'ulad 111 
'Umur 102, 103 
-un (final) 29, 82 

-un (imperfect verb ending pi. masc.) 29, 
82 

unemployment 229 

unification: linguistic 235 

unmotivated change 5 

Upper Egypt 44,49,69 

'urban': definition of 231 

urban dialect(s)/feature(s) 12, 18, 19, 21, 
24, 26, 28, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 52, 203, 
205, 206, 210, 211, 213, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 223-241, 249, 250, 266, 267, 268, 
269 

urban dialectology 223-242 
'urban turn' 223 
urban overspill 233 

urbanisation 26, 38, 41, 229, 234, 235, 

236, 237, 238, 239, 242 
Uzbekistan Arabic 10, 11, 12, 64, 67, 70, 

189, 249 

v as reflex of Arabic *8 
varanda 163 

Varbrul weighting 259, 260 

variability: inherent 223, 224 

variable (h) 203-269 

variable social factors 228 

variant(s) 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 36, 37, 46, 52, 54, 
57, 80, 81, 93, 110, 111, 112, 114, 117, 



118, 119, 120, 121, 124, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 139, 
140, 141, 147, 148, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 161, 166, 168, 

203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 249, 250, 258, 259, 260, 262, 265, 
266, 268 

variation z ~ d 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 30 

variation [g'] ~ [g] 47 

variation 8 ~ d 91 

variation g ~ [dz] 203, 204, 209 

variation g ~ g 43, 46, 47, 52, 53, 56, 57 

variation g ~ } 80 

variation k ~ c 26, 37 

variation k ~ [ts] 203, 204, 209 

variation q~f 4 

variation suffix -a ~ -ha 

or -on ~ -hon 249, 250, 254, 256, 261, 

262, 263, 264, 265, 268, 269 
variation: language/dialect 223, 224, 

225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 236, 237, 238 

variation: meaning of 226 

variation: morphological 175, 206 

variation: spatial 228 

variation: stable 249-269 

variation: stylistic 20, 25, 37, 160, 264, 

273, 274, 275, 276, 280, 
variational/variationist 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 

204, 224, 227, 228, 229, 237, 238 
variationist method(s) 224, 228 
variationist sociolinguistics 224 
velarization 257 

verb form IV 23, 35 

verb form V 83 

verb form VI 83 

verb modifiers 20, 21, 28, 35, 38 

verbal morphology 83 

vocabulary 19, 20, 29, 63-73, 67, 104, 

109-168, 190 
vowel continuum 226 

w: verbs C t = _ 85, 143 
w: verbs C 2 = _ 86, 145 
WadiSahtan 79,81 
*wahid + article 23 
warza 123 

weak verbs 83,85,86 
'wenat 161 
West Bank 12,25 

women's speech 131, 132, 143, 149, 151, 
153, 165, 218, 219, 258, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 278, 279, 280 
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work time 253 
working patterns 229 

xa (Northeastern Neo-Aramaic) 23 

xal- 20 

Xarab 167 

xatrak 130 

xayef 163 

xila(f) ("after") 182 

y: verbs C t = 86 

y: verbs C 2 = 145 

y: verbs C 3 = 87, 144 

yalli (relative particle) > relative 
yalli (relative particle) > relative 
yap (Turkish light verb) 191, 192 
ye(k) (Persian) 23 



yalli (relative particle) > relative 
Yemen Arabic 10, 43, 44, 64, 66, 68, 69, 
70,71,72, 73,204 

z ~ d 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 30 
*z: reflex of 9 5, 6 
zabdyen 143 
Zabid 68,71 
Zaflr 99, 100, 105 
zahr 54, 55 
zbunat 143 
Mid 114 
Zgdrtiyye 116 
Zubair 23 

Zuni: Chitimacha and 175 

Zuwwat9S-Sam 114 
z-Zis 3 r 167 



